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Colloquium 


on mediation 
interests staff 
and students 


any members of the Oberlin 
MI College community have dis- 

covered that there is an alterna- 
tive on campus to the traditional griev- 
ance procedure. The addition to the 
college’s system is mediation and it is 
being used more and more often by indi- 
viduals seeking a non-adversarial con- 
flict resolution. The creation of the me- 
diation panel in the fall of 1981 is 
Oberlin’s part in the nationwide concern 
for finding a more effective alternative 
to the often costly, time-consuming 
adversarial system. This search for a 
supplement to the judicial system has 
been launched in civil and college com- 
munities in every state and has resulted 
in the rise of an idiosyncratic network of 
community-based programs that use the 
principle of mediation as a way of help- 
ing individuals resolve their disputes or 
grievances themselves. A process in 
which a neutral third party works with 
negotiating parties, mediation attempts 
to help them find a fair and reasonable 
solution to the dispute. 

Thirty college students, administra- 
tors and staff explored applications of 
this process during a three day collo- 
quium in January on alternate forms of 
dispute resolution. Sponsored by 
George Langeler, dean of students, and 
Helen Jones, associate dean of residen- 
tial life, the colloquium was part of a 
Winter Term project that included a five 
day training program. The three part 
project consisted of an intensive reading 
period, the colloquium and the training 
program. From the onset it was evident 
that each of us had different reasons for 
being involved but we were all commit- 
ted to learning from each other and the 
visiting professionals. 

The public lectures were filled with a 
wide range of discussion. Hirschel Kas- 
per, professor of economics at Oberlin 
and professional arbitrator, presented 
the opening talk on labor arbitration 
while Ed Hartfield ’72, commissioner 
for the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 


by Lisa J. Gugenheim 84 


Winter Term project 
includes five-day training 
program on alternatives 
to costly, time consuming 

conflict resolution 


tion Service, demonstrated the critical 
differences between arbitration and me- 
diation. Barbara Bloomfield, coordina- 
tor of the Citizen Dispute Settlement 
Program in Toledo, Ohio, and Earle 
Brown, regional director of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association in Cleve- 


Larry Ray discusses the history of the 
dispute resolution movement. 


land, discussed community dispute reso- 
lution programs and how they are 
funded. 

Barbara Bloomfield, for example, 
coordinates a cooperative program be- 
tween Toledo Bar Association media- 
tors and the municipal courts. Larry 
Ray, staff director of the special com- 
mittee on alternative means of dispute 
resolution of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, offered a talk on how the dispute 
resolution movement was started and 
how it exists today. The thrust of the 
conference, however, was dispute resolu- 
tion in higher education, with the bal- 
ance of the programming devoted to this 
subject. 

Janet Rifkin, assistant professor of 
legal studies at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst, cited well-known 
mediation programs and described her 
own innovative work. She is director of 
a project that uses both lay people and 
student interns as mediators for cases 
that come from all segments of the 
community. Mediation procedures at 
MIT were discussed by Mary Rowe and 
Clarence Williams who are both special 
assistants to the president. They ad- 
dressed issues involved in cases of sexual 
and racial harassment and what it is like 
to be long term internal mediators. 
Carolyn Stieber, ombudsman of Michi- 
gan State University and associate pro- 
fessor of political science, spoke of the 
position of ombudsman in a university 
and answered questions concerning 
confidentiality and how this role is filled 
ona campus like Oberlin’s that does not 
have such a position. Janelle Shubert, 
director of the graduate academic pro- 
gram at the University of Michigan, and 
Joe Folger, assistant professor of com- 
munications at the University of Michi- 
gan, led a discussion on the use of medi- 
ation, rather than arbitration or 
adjudication, in student-faculty disputes. 
As sort of a footnote, the Oberlin media- 
tion panel has not had a case involving a 
Student and faculty member, which is in 
part, due to special procedures that exist 
for two of the most common sources of 
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Ed Hartfield 72 explains critical dif- 
erences between arbitration and 


student-faculty conflicts, sexual harass- 
ment and honor violations. The confer- 
ence provided the campus and town a 
valuable look at what is currently hap- 
pening on other campuses and how me- 
diation fits into a new judicial model 
that has flourished in higher education 
over the past decade. 

With this colloquium as a common 
base, a group of 30 students, house di- 
rectors, psychological services counse- 
lors and deans moved into an intensive 
training program given by the Media- 
tion Trainers and Consultants of Bos- 
ton. The following week proved to be a 
truly unique experience in many re- 
spects. The training involved a series of 
role plays aimed at teaching us the im- 
portance of procedure, listening, lan- 
guage use and neutrality. For those of us 
who had never seen such a session, me- 
diation seemed simple as we watched 
our trainers, Nancy Feeney, Kathleen 
Grant and Della Rice in a mock media- 
tion. However, when we began attempt- 
ing to mediate ourselves we realized the 
five days would be enough time to learn 
only the basics. 

In every three hour session of the 
training, each of the three groups we 
broke into simulated a mediation with 
the roles of mediator, disputant and ob- 
server rotating. The trainers would ob- 
serve the sessions and, together with 
participants, would offer a critique of 


mediation. 


the mediator’s use of language and 
procedure. These mock-mediations in- 
cluded roommate disputes, landlord- 
tenant conflicts, property damage cases 
and, most challenging, sexual and racial 
harassment cases. Several times, because 
of our difficulty in remaining neutral 
and effective in dealing with racism and 
sexism in particular, we gathered at the 
close of a meeting to discuss the issues 
involved. The openness and directness 
with which the group addressed these 
critical issues was due to one of the most 
special aspects of the project: the fact 


that as we worked together the labels of 


From left: Janelle Shubert, Carolyn Stieber, Mary Rowe and Clarence Williams. 


student, faculty, administrator, and staff 
that initially came with our names, dis- 
appeared. The trainers concluded the 
program by voicing sentiments of en- 
couragement, and gratitude that we were 
all feeling. 

The work done during Winter Term 
has given the Oberlin community a 
group of individuals with a beginning 
skill in mediation and given the partici- 
pants a practical methodology with 
which to contribute to any community 
they find themselves in. 


Taking 
Oberlin with 
you when you 
leave 


ichael Henry ’83, who came to 
MI see me some weeks ago to dis- 

cuss this occasion, is testimony 
to the powerful influence that Oberlin 
students can have over the curriculum. I 
faintly recognized Michael and asked 
where we had met. He replied that he 
had taken Religion 220, “Religion and 
Alienation,” from me when he was a 
freshman. He also pointed out that, 
when the new Oberlin course catalog 
came out the following spring, the entry 
for Religion 220 said, “not open to 
freshmen.” 

I appreciate the compliment paid me 
by your invitation to speak to you. Or at 
least I think Ido. Compliments are am- 
biguous things; and I have learned to be 
suspicious of my own ability to recog- 
nize them when they come my way. I 
think this stems from my high school 
days and, in fact, goes back to my high 
school football coach who said, ““Mich- 
alson! You may be short—but you’re 
slow!” I still remember the day it dawned 
on me that this might not be the compli- 
ment I at first took it to be. 

I recall similar problems during my 
early days at graduate school when 
studying for my PhD. I vividly remem- 
ber my opening graduate seminar, at 
Princeton, taught by Malcolm Diamond 
(who gives new meaning to the word 
“aggression”). I was surrounded by ex- 
tremely able fellow students, many of 
whom were older and more polished 
than J, and all of whom would go on to 
distinguished careers. In a word, I was 
nervous, intimidated and very unsure of 
myself. I also had a seminar presenta- 
tion to give, on logical positivism. While 
I read my essay, I couldn’t help noticing 
out of the corner of my eye Professor 
Diamond squirming and making strange 
faces, sort of like Joe Cocker singing. 
After my concluding sentence, he heaved 
a big sigh, paused, stared at me malevo- 
lently and said, ‘“‘Michalson! You 
wouldn’t know a logical point if it bit ya 
in the ass!” 


Mike Michalson is associate professor 
of religion. He joined the Oberlin facul- 
ty in 1977. 
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by Mike Michalson 


Senior Assembly speaker 
smuggles topic in on the 
back of ametaphor and uses 
quotations and anecdotes 
instead of Ryder trucks 


Surprisingly, things turned out hap- 
pily for me in graduate school, and I ac- 
tually received my PhD (although no 
one at Oberlin has asked to see my di- 
ploma). And, when I had completed the 
degree, Diamond came up to me grin- 
ning from ear to ear, wrapped his arms 
around me and said, “This is one of my 
proudest moments. When you came 
here, you didn’t know a logical point if it 
bit ya in the ass. And now you know a 
logical point—but only if it bites ya in 
the ass!” 

So I have reasons for feeling a little 
ambivalent. They arise out of that funny 
cross-threading of issues of personal 
and professional identity. Iam ambiva- 
lent as well because of what I think I 
know about your expectations on this 
occasion, and because of the relation- 
ship I detect between your expectations 
and two of the permanent characteris- 
tics of Oberlin students. These two 
characteristics are captured, roughly, in 
two different comments heard in nu- 
merous variations by virtually all pro- 
fessors at Oberlin. Comment Number 
One is: “Don’t you dare tell us what to 
do. We’re responsible for our own edu- 
cations.” Comment Number Two is 
what Samuel Beckett calls that rumor 
rising at birth and even earlier: “What 
shall | do? What shall I do?” 


The occasion that officially brings us 
together is the Senior Assembly. So I 
suppose that this whole complex issue 
concerning what’s expected of me is com- 


pounded by the fact that the occasion 
calls, not for one more classroom lec- 
ture, but the transmission of what we 
might modestly call, “Cosmic Truths.” 
“O.K., Michalson, we’ve had our En- 
glish literature, our history of art, we’ve 
studied organic chemistry and math and 
political theory. What’s it all add up to? 
What are we supposed to carry with us 
into the next stage of our lives? What are 
the Cosmic Truths?” 

I fear that I may be about to disap- 
point you. A teacher of mine, who has 
had a profound influence on me, allies 
himself with what he calls a “pragmatist 
theory of truth.” He tells us that this 
“theory says that truth is not the sort of 
thing one should expect to have a philos- 
ophically interesting theory about.” 


For pragmatists, ‘truth’ is just the name of 
a property which all true statements 
share. It is what is common to ‘Bacon did 
not write Shakespeare,’ ‘It rained yester- 
day,’ ‘E equals mc?,’ ‘Love is better than 
hate,’ ‘The Allegory of Painting was 
Vermeer’s best work,’ ‘2 plus 2 is 4,’ and 
‘There are nondenumerable infinities.’ 
Pragmatists doubt that there is much to 
be said about this common feature. They 
doubt this for the same reason they doubt 
there is much to be said about the com- 
mon feature shared by such morally 
praiseworthy actions as Susan leaving her 
husband, America joining the war against 
the Nazis, America pulling out of Viet- 
nam, Socrates not escaping from jail, 
Roger picking up litter from the trail, and 
the suicide of the Jews at Masada.! 


One thing being said here, I think, is that 
a theory that would satisfy the demands 
of a “theory of truth” (ora “theory of the 
good”) would be something so general 
and abstract as to be vacuous and lack- 
ing in existential vitality. And, if this can 
be said about a theory of truth, then I’ll 
bet it can be said just as well about the 
notion of “Cosmic Truths”—if you ac- 


I Richard Rorty, Consequences of Pragmatism 
(U. Minnesota Press, 1982). p. Xu, 
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tually succeed in finding one of the 
beasts, just try to live by it. 

This prejudice on my part—which 
may strike some of you as quaint for a 
religion professor—is probably why I 
find myself sympathetic with George 
Smiley who, in the first Smiley book, 
when asked what he believed, simply 
replied, “AII I believe is that the number 
eleven bus goes to Hammersmith and 
that Santa Claus isn’t driving it.” Smiley 
knew the wisdom of not overstating his 
case. 

Perhaps more to the point is the ex- 
ample of Will Barrett, the central char- 
acter in Walker Percy’s novel, The Sec- 
ond Coming. Barrett—whose sanity is 
somewhat suspect—descends into the 
bowels of a cave, to remain there either 
until he dies, or until God gives him 
some sort of a sign that “clears it all up.” 
as it were. A simple experiment, inge- 
nious we might say, and one to which a 
truly merciful God would presumably 
be compelled to respond. But something 
goes wrong. Percy explains what went 
wrong this way: 


In the case of Will Barrett, what went 
wrong could hardly be traced to God or 
man, Jews or whomever, but rather to a 
cause at once humiliating and comical: a 
toothache. So in the end not only did he 
not get aclear answer to his peculiar ques- 
tion, not a yes or a no or even a maybe— 
he could not even ask the question. How 
does one ask a question, either a pro- 
found question or a lunatic question, with 
such a pain in the upper canine that every 
heartbeat feels like a hot ice pick shoved 
straight up into the brain? The toothache 
was so bad it made him sick. He vomited. 


Percy concludes: 


There is one sure cure for cosmic explora- 
tions, grandiose ideas about God, man, 
death, suicide and such—and that is nau- 
sea. I defy a man afflicted with nausea to 
give a single thought to these vast sub- 
jects. A nauseated man is a sober man. A 
nauseated man is a disinterested man.? 


Today’s occasion also reminds me of 
a visit I had with the parents of a student 
two or three Mayfair weekends ago. The 
visit had been set up well in advance—it 
wasn’t one of those chance meetings you 
sometimes have between visiting par- 


2. Walker Percy, The Second Coming (Simon & 
Schuster, 1981), pp. 246-7. 
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ents and faculty members. And, as the 
student himself was a very able student, 
doing excellent work in one of my 
courses, I found myself looking forward 
to a pleasant visit. At the appointed 
hour, the student and his parents arrived 
at my office, and we set about exchang- 
ing the sorts of crushing banalities that 
miraculously serve as the vehicle for po- 
lite human interaction: 


Parents: “Do you like teaching at 
Oberlin?” 

Me: “So far.” 

Parents: “You have so many books! You 
must /ove to read!” 

Me: “Yes and no.” 

Parents: “You seem so young to be a 
professor.” 


Well, to that I have no reply. I just take 
the comment as further confirmation of 
the fact that parents always expect fac- 
ulty members to look like John House- 
man, or perhaps Monte Wooley. 

In any case, after some throat-clearing 
and the exchange of nervous glances, 
the father put it to me. “Steve tells us 
that he very much enjoys your course 
and that it’s given him a lot to think 
about. And he’s really been challenged 
to think deeply about some of his con- 
victions. But Prof. Michalson, there’s 
something that troubles us very much. 
Youare areligion professor, and this isa 
religion course; but Steve tells us that all 
he’s getting are lots of questions, and 
never any answers. When are you going 
to give the class the answers?” 

So I seem to have a history of disap- 
pointing people on this score. I am not 
even going to use this occasion to tell 
you the “meaning of a liberal educa- 
tion,” although I must admit that I do 
have some fairly specific thoughts on 
that matter, which I’ve boiled down to 
some handy trademarks of the liberally 
educated person. For example: 1) a lib- 
erally educated person knows that James 
Joyce did not write, “Trees;” 2) a liber- 
ally educated person knows that “C’est 
la guerre” does not mean, “That’s the 
station;” and, in my personal quest to 
keep up with an increasingly computer- 
ized culture, I might add that 3) a liber- 
ally educated person knows that “floppy 
disks” are not what you get when your 
jockstrap breaks in the middle of the 
squash match. 


But I won’t be pursuing any of those im- 
portant topics now. Instead, I have as 
my topic “Taking Oberlin with You 
When You Leave”—and, contrary to 
the notion with which one student con- 


fronted me over the weekend, no, my 
talk is not co-sponsored by the Ryder 
Truck Co. But that student’s question 
nicely evokes an instructive ambiguity 
in the idea of “taking Oberlin with you 
when you leave.” The student—tongue- 
in-cheek no doubt—took my title liter- 
ally: “How are you going to get all of 
Oberlin on that truck?” I, on the other 
hand, am offering you a different kind 
of currency—not a literal expression, 
but a metaphor. And verbal expressions 
not only “mean” different things when 
taken metaphorically rather than liter- 
ally; verbal expressions are “true” in dif- 
ferent ways when taken in the two 
senses. As Nelson Goodman tells us in 
an essay aptly called, “Metaphor as 
Moonlighting,” the “oddity is that met- 
aphorical truth is compatible with literal 
falsity,” as exemplified by the expres- 
sion “the joint is jumping” (an expres- 
sion, you’ll notice, that has the added 
advantage of being not simply meta- 
phorical but ambiguous as well). If I had 
meant my topic literally, I would of 
course have had to prepare quite a dif- 
ferent speech, perhaps bringing with me 
my friends from Buildings and Grounds. 

So Iam smuggling my topic in on the 
back of a metaphor. And we are con- 
fronted with the question about what it 
might mean to “take Oberlin with you 
when you leave.” Philosopher O. K. 
Bousma (a great name fora philosopher; 
he happens to have been a great philos- 
opher, now recently deceased—but O. 
K. Bousma would be worthy of interest 
in any case, simply by virtue of his 
name) has said, “Meanings are like (Far) 
Eastern women, in flowing garments 
veiled, unseen, making their way.’ 
Language, of course, is the “dress,” the 
“garment” of meanings, as of thought it- 
self. In an extension of his own meta- 
phor, Bousma offers us botha tease and 
a challenge: 


There is meaning in homespun, in slip- 
pers, in high hat. There is bib and tucker 
baby talk. There is embroidered language, 
and purple patches, making multiroyal. 
There is the loosely-knit style, the intri- 
cately woven, the tweedy coarse, the 
tightly-drawn. There are silken phrases, 
plush vocabularies, velvet voices. There is 
colorful speech, plain talk, gaudy style, 
drab conversation. Sometimes the lan- 
guage doesn’t fit the thought. Those haws 


3. Nelson Goodman, “Metaphor as Moonlight- 
ing,” in Mark Johnson (ed.), Philosophical Pers- 
pectives on Metaphor (U. Minn. Press, 1981), 
Neel: 


4. O.K. Bousma, Toward a New Sensibility (U 
Nebraska Press, 1982), p. 38. 


need hemming. The well-dressed thought, 
a neat speech, a sloppy delivery, a slov- 
enly written letter. Lay the meaning bare. 
How? In other dress. A thought looking 
for a better figure—of speech. A sashy 
word. Wear your r’s rolled. A speech spun 
out too long. Better doll it up a bit. Brev- 
ity makes wisdom chic. . . . Spruce up 
with Shakespeare, best dressed meaning- 
full man in town.° 


Il 


I have so far offered you anecdote, met- 
aphor and quotation. I am perhaps 
simply being evasive; I prefer to think 
that, like metaphor itself, I’m being in- 
direct. With Kierkegaard, I am susp1- 
cious of propositional truths, or at least 
of the capacity of propositional truths to 
convey anything that might make a 
dime’s worth of difference in the living 
of a life. The virtue of “indirect com- 
munication” is captured by Kierkegaard 
himself in his ironic comment about 
“the philosophers”: “What the philos- 
ophers say about Reality is often as dis- 
appointing as a sign you see in a shop 
window, which reads, ‘Pressing Done 
Here.’ If you brought your clothes to be 
pressed, you would be fooled; for the 
sign is only for sale.”6 

To speak of “taking Oberlin with you 
when you leave,” then, is to speak meta- 
phorically and indirectly. It is not yet to 
propose advice; it is to evoke a thought, 
a thought intertwined with a memory 
that is, for you who are seniors, both in- 
dividual and corporate: you have a mem- 
ory as an individual man or woman, 
about to be certified (perhaps that is the 
wrong word) as having an Oberlin edu- 
cation, with “all the rights and privileges 
thereunto appertaining,” as you will be 
told at commencement; and you have a 
corporate memory, the corporate mem- 
ory possessed by, and only by, the Ober- 
lin College class of 1983. You cannot get 
at the point or meaning of my topic 
without drawing your attention to me- 
mory, both individual and corporate. 
There, in memory, St. Augustine tells 
us, “do I meet with myself, and recall 
myself—what, when, or where I did a 
thing, and how I was affected when I did 
it.” You may even be able to recollect 
(an interesting word: “re-collect,” to col- 
lect or gather in again, to draw together 
what was in fragments and episodes) 
you may even be able to recollect your 
first day as a student here, when you 
walked around with your umbilical cord 


a..10id.,. 0.31. 

6. Soren Kierkegaard, Fither/ Or, Vol. 1, trans. 
David F. Swenson & Lillian M. Swenson(Prince 
ton U. Press, 1971), p.31 
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in your hand, looking anxiously for 
something to plug into. The anxieties 
and difficulties of your first days on 
campus, incidentally, were matched by 
anxieties on the part of the admissions 
staff and the people in the dean of stu- 
dents office, who could not rid them- 
selves of the refrain, “How’re you going 
to keep them down on the farm, after 
they’ve seen the farm?” Their solution to 
this problem, as you may recall, was 
ingenious—or at least revealing. They 
introduced you to “non-competitive 
games.” 

So you cannot make sense of the no- 
tion, “taking Oberlin with you when you 
leave,” apart from the process—partly 
painful, partly joyful, I have no doubt— 
of “re-collection.” For better or for 
worse, Oberlin is now a part of you (I 
speak metaphorically, still), and you, in 
some measure, are a part of Oberlin. To 
the extent that this is true, some part of 
you will, to borrow Professor Blodgett’s 
interesting expression, always be “about 
ten miles from everywhere.” Likewise, 
some part of you will remain forever in- 
fluenced by the secularized hangover of 
Oberlin’s heritage of Christian perfec- 
tionism, which of course expresses itself 
in the various forms of activism that 
characterize this school and its unique 
sense of mission. In a post-Christian 
age, it is difficult to frame or articulate 
this heritage, just as, in a post-theistic 
culture, it is difficult to give economic 
symbolic expression to our highest ideals 
and aspirations, now that the traditional 
symbol of God no longer serves that 
function convincingly for many edu- 
cated people. But if there is a genius in- 
trinsic to the “idea of Oberlin,” this ge- 
nius has something to do with that 
confluence of critical intelligence and 
compassionate concern that character- 
izes the Oberlin heritage at its best. It 
has something to do with the “convic- 
tion”—and I use that very important 
word advisedly—that the life of the 
mind divorced from commitment to a 
more humane future is like an idling car: 
running, but going nowhere. 


Il 


This confluence that I have just men- 
tioned, that between critical intelligence 
and compassionate concern, is an im- 
portant one. Oberlin is perhaps not as 
articulate as it might be about this con- 
fluence (or maybe it is a “balance”’), but 
this is probably not Oberlin’s fault so 
much as it is a sign of the times. For to be 
more articulate about this confluence 
would of course require a more ade- 
quate symbol system through which to 


articulate our convictions than we have 
available to us. Put differently, the heri- 
tage of Finney is no longer convincing to 
most of us when rendered in the sym- 
bolic forms of the historic Christian 
faith; yet, in a profound sense, we re- 
main tied to Finney’s tradition. It is just 
that we don’t have the “language” 
through which to do justice to our con- 
victions, other than the amorphous and 
potentially platitudinous language of 
current movements on behalf of human 
liberation, where sloganeering too easily 
displaces careful thinking. 

But I say that the confluence of criti- 
cal intelligence and compassionate con- 
cern is an important one because of 
what the one becomes without the other. 
Without the compassion, sheer intelli- 
gence—dazzling though it may be—can 
become merely technocratic, all shine 
and no humanity. It may even become 
demonic, productive of the ever-more 
efficient death camp, where not even the 
hair of the corpses is wasted. Alterna- 
tively, without critical intelligence, com- 
passion becomes sentimentality and, 
consequently, not merely ineffective, but 
in danger of romanticizing those very 


ones who deserve our compassion the 


most. Put a little differently, compas- 
sion, concern and commitment without 
the disciplining refinement of critical in- 
telligence lead inevitably to one of the 
most common syndromes on this cam- 
pus: the confusion of enthusiasm for 
competence. But just because you are 
passionately engaged ina cause does not 
yet mean that you are ina position to be 
helpful on its behalf. And, like the man 
who once insisted on helping me fix my 
car by shining his flashlight in my eyes, 
you may actually just be getting in the 
way. It is not enough to have good 
intentions. 

Let me pose a thought that may begin 
to forge together the disparate issues I 
have been placing in front of you. We 
share an awareness of Oberlin’s now- 
secularized heritage of Christian perfec- 
tionism, likewise, we share an interest — 
indeed, a vital concern—for the lives of 
the members of the soon-to-be-grad- 
uated Oberlin class of 1983 (and if you 
are sensing that your own personal stake 
in this matter is uniquely private and in- 
tense, not to be mediated by anyone else, 
least of all a Senior Assembly speaker, 
well, you are simply bumping into the 
truth of the existentialist’s claim that 
“nobody else can take your bath for 
you”). I would like to propose that there 
\s a definable “link” between Oberlin’s 
heritage and your own lives once you 
leave this place. The link that I have in 
mind is what we commonly call “charac- 
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ter.” I am suggesting that a liberal edu- 
cation in the West has something to do 
with “character formation” and that— 
in light of Oberlin’s historic self-con- 
sciousness about promoting a more 
humane future for humankind—this 
issue of character is, in our case, a non- 
trivial one that calls for further clarifica- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that your “char- 
acter” is something you bring with you 
when you come to Oberlin. You are what 
you are largely by virtue of past influ- 
ences on your life and your emerging 
ability as an adolescent to shape new 
possibilities for your life into an intellig- 
ible pattern. But if this is true, then it 
is also true to say that the character you 
take with you when you leave Oberlin 
will be related in some way to your expe- 
riences here. I am trying to splice to- 
gether the trivial observation that exter- 
nal circumstances have an effect on your 
character with the non-trivial observa- 
tion that Oberlin as an institution in- 
tends to have a reasonably specific shap- 
ing effect on your character. Your time 
at Oberlin has been determinative, in 
some sense, of the character you take 
with you to your next stopping point. 
Indeed, character, may be what is left af- 
ter you have forgotten everything you 
learned here. 

Now we face a dual problem of defini- 
tion: the problem of defining “charac- 
ter” itself; and the problem of defining 
the relationship (to which I seem to be 
committing myself) between character 
formation and a liberal education, 
Oberlin-style. And, of course, if it turns 
out that “character” rather than “biol- 
ogy” is “fate,” then this definitional issue 
only grows in importance. 

Well, this situation confronts me with 
an embarrassment, because I happen to 
believe that definitions aren’t worth a 
whole lot. Definitions, after all, are not 
“true” or “false,” they are only more or 
less “useful.” And if you can be precise 
about the principle of utility that gives 
this comment its point, then you will be 
interested in that and not in the defini- 
tion. Even so, something needs to be 
said, if only because the very term, 
“character,” is highly ambiguous. 

We speak, for example, of the “char- 
acter” of a well-aged cheddar cheese, of 
the sort that should only be consumed 
along with fine British ale and which will 
never be found wrapped in Saran Wrap 
down at Fazio’s. Or we say, “That Mr. 
Neil, he sure is a ‘character.’ ” And then 
there are those kinds of “characters” 
who, forgetful of Kierkegaard’s impor- 
tant lessons about indirect communica- 
tion, try too hard to he “characters” by 
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The character you take 
with you when you leave 
Oberlin will be related 
in some way to your 
experiences at Oberlin 


wearing funny hats or by installing 
wacky horns in their automobiles. Other 
kinds of “characters” are simply boring, 
like people going through their punk 
phase. 

Now notice what these various nu- 
ances of the word, “character,” convey. 
Character has something to do with in- 
dividuality or uniqueness, something to 
do with the distinctive “mark” that 
makes something what it is, or that gives 
it its “identity.” Indeed, etymologically, 
“character” seems first to have referred 
to a stamp made by a seal (like a royal 
seal, that is).’? That is why “making one’s 
mark” has something to do with one’s 
“character.” 

From this standpoint, however, the 
indicators I have been offering are not 
merely instructive, but they show them- 
selves to be somewhat superficial. I may 
be coming close to confusing “charac- 
ter” with “personality”—which are two 
different things, if only because we can 
clearly conceive of a person of good 
character who has a terrible personality, 
and vice-versa. Moreover, the clue to a 
“good” character is not becoming “well- 
adjusted,” that vastly overrated secular 
substitute for what the Christians used 
to call, “faith.” In the important sense of 
character, we mean something “deeper” 
(to use a telling metaphor) than funny 
hats, wacky horns, or even personality. 
Character has not only to do with indi- 
viduality or uniqueness; it has also to do 
with the configuration of virtues a per- 
son exhibits with some continuity over 
time. Character, in some sense, precedes 
virtue—though it may be that character 
itself is a kind of virtue, namely, the 
virtue that Jane Austen called “con- 
stancy,” which signals the consistency of 
the exhibition of certain virtues, making 
a person of character a person on whom 
you can truly rely.’ Even if we pose a 
larger distinction between character and 
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virtue, character shares with the notion 
of virtue the fact that it is dependent in 
large part (though not exclusively) upon 
what we do with our freedom, how we 
exercise our responsibility, how we de- 
cide to be an “agent” in a world of other 
agents, as well as a world of competing 
demands. To a great extent, it is correct 
to say—as the French philosopher 
Mounier has put it—that “character is 
not a fact, but an act.’ 

I have said that character has to do 
with the configuration of virtues a per- 
son exhibits with some continuity over 
time. The aesthetic element latent in the 
term, “configuration,” brings to mind 
Nietzsche’s dictum that you should “live 
your life like a work of art,” although 
the moral vacuity of Nietzsche’s brand 
of existential nihilism signals one of the 
many senses in which aesthetic categor- 
ies alone are insufficient for a humane 
existence. The more important feature 
of my comments about character con- 
cerns, not the aesthetic element, but the 
issue of time, or temporality. The issue 
of time lifts into view the way a certain 
use of the notion of character in ordi- 
nary discourse exhibits significant fea- 
tures of what I am calling character in its 
deeper sense. I have in mind the connec- 
tion between character and narrative. 
Alasdair MacIntyre has argued recently 
that an emphasis on character in moral 
theorizing serves as a healthy corrective 
to our tendency to think of our actions 
“atomistically,” as though our actions 
are singular and isolated from one 
another.!° The alternative to an atomis- 
tic conception of human action and 
identity is a narrative conception, which 
goes together with the emphasis on 
character. In the study of literature, we 
speak of characters. Yet, as we all know, 
characters without setting and incident 
are either impossible or, at the very 
least, terribly uninteresting. The interac- 
tion of character, setting and incident 
does what? It not only keeps the plot 
moving along; it gradually discloses to 
us “who” the character is. Narrative 
form reveals the “character” of the char- 
acter. (The paradigmatic instance of 
this, incidentally, is perhaps the New 
Testament Gospels, in which the “iden- 
tity” of Jesus as the Christ is only dis- 
closed in the course of the unfolding 
narrative.)!! 
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The point here, I think, is not difficult 
to grasp. Character—understood as the 
constancy that exhibits one configura- 
tion of virtues over time, rather than 
another—is intimately related to the 
idea of personal identity which, in turn, 
is related to the idea of narrative se- 
quence. You are not ultimately defined 
by your job, by your role, by your race, 
or by your anatomy; you are what you 
are by virtue of your “character.” But 
the full rendering of character is a tem- 
poral process, meaning that narrative 
form is the indispensable vehicle for the 
depiction of character. This is why, 
when you truly “disclose” yourself to 
another—when you want to communi- 
cate to another who you “really” are— 
you tell stories or narratives about your- 
self. This is also why genuine “intimacy” 
is the result of time spent together, of a 
narrative that 1s experienced together 
over time—which 1s to say that intimacy 
cannot be instant and automatic, two- 
day “workshops” at which you “share 
your feelings” notwithstanding. 


IV 


Well, I think it’s fair to say that you and 
Oberlin have become intimate. By virtue 
of the time you have spent here—some- 
thing that you cannot un-do—Oberlin 
has had and will continue to have a 
shaping effect on your character. Part of 
this is out of your hands, just as you 
cannot now revoke your decision to 
come here in the first place. But I trust 
and believe that most of you do not re- 
gret having your personal narratives 
implicated in Oberlin’s unfolding narra- 
tive. “Taking Oberlin with you when 
you leave” is thus an expression I invoke 
to draw your attention to this wedding 
of narratives, for better or for worse. It 
is an expression intended to provoke re- 
flection on the moral implications of 
your relationship with Oberlin. 

Ina way, Oberlin makes reflection on 
this theme inescapable, because the un- 
commonly high number of people on 
this campus—year in and year out— 
who simply refuse to think of their edu- 
cation apart from its bearing on issues of 
basic human dignity: feeding the hungry, 
fighting oppression and injustice, and 
securing the sheer physical survival of 
our planet. Oberlin is distinctive, and 
possesses a distinctive heritage, partly 
because a disproportionately high per- 
centage of people associated with Ober- 
lin are concerned with something called, 
“liberation.” We are continuing Charles 
Finney’s efforts to convert the unre- 
pentant and save the world; “liberation” 
is what we secular-types call what used 
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to be called, “salvation.” Liberalism also 
shares a common root with an adjective 
we employ to describe the kind of educa- 
tion we offer: it is a “liberal” education, 
suggesting that the one who would make 
others free must first be freed. The “lib- 
erating” arts and sciences free us from at 
least some of our ignorance and from at 
least some of our incompetence. It is 
more important, perhaps, that the liber- 
ating arts and sciences free us from cer- 
tain of our prejudices which, I think, 
constitute the real chains of the unedu- 
cated man or woman. 

This last part is tricky, because the 
whole point of prejudice is that you 
aren’t aware that you have it. “Other peo- 
ple” have prejudices; you and I have 
“principles.” The latent epistemological 
problem here is profound and has a 
great deal to do with the fact that dis- 
agreements within our culture over fun- 
damental issues of value—such as a 
woman’s right to have an abortion—are 
so rarely “intelligent” disagreements but 
are instead sheer stand-offs. People em- 
ploy the same words but mean different 
things; but since they don’t even share 
enough in common to appreciate the 
difference in meanings, they can never 
know how and why it is they disagree, let 
alone envision a way of coming to a civi- 
lized consensus. The recourse is to cast 
the opponent as villain, and to make the 
resulting divides a permanent part of 
our cultural landscape, a kind of cultur- 
al analogue to the trenches of World 
War I. In the process, all of us—without 
exception—become highly susceptible 
to that most terrible of social diseases, 
self-righteousness. 

This epistemological problem—the 
raw incommensurability between oppos- 
ing factions warring over issues of value— 
Suggests, in a provocative way, that 
some of our most pressing difficulties 
are “accoustical” in nature. They in- 
volve difficulties of “hearing,” or of 
“correct” hearing. Coping with divisions 
among persons is a matter of nuance 
and inflection, nota matter of re-stating— 
in an ever-louder voice—one’s most 
cherished propositions. In sucha setting 
as this, in such a culture as ours, it is 
perhaps the liberally educated person 
who is best prepared to “hear” correctly 
and to strike the right note, which is the 
note that heals. 


Ms 


So I conclude where I began: namely, 
with the issue of communication, or at 
least with Kierkegaard’s variation on 
that theme, the notion of “indirect 
communication.” Kierkegaard em- 


ployed the method of indirect commun- 
ication because he had no desire to 
“transmit knowledge” or to “communi- 
cate truths.” He wanted, instead, as he 
put it, to “wound from behind.” Such a 
position, we now realize, is at once an 
implicit statement about the nature of 
truth and an explicit comment on the 
nature of communication between and 
among persons. The genius of Kierke- 
gaard, in part, consisted of the way he 
grasped this connection between truth 
and indirect communication and did not 
let go of it—“purity of heart,” he would 
tell us, “is to will one thing.” The strat- 
egy of indirect communication does not 
“teach truths,” for trying to teach truths 
is like pressing too hard on the saw: you 
get little or no cutting for your trouble, 
only sweat. 

Indirect communication does some- 
thing else, something that may be sim- 
ilar to what Oberlin—at its best, at 
least—has tried to do for you, both in- 
side and outside of the classroom. It “ed- 
ifies.”” Edification is different from 
“training” (as in “job training”) in the 
same way that character is different 
from “skill.” Edification awakens, builds 


.up, and inspires—which is to say, I 


think, that one cannot reflect on edifica- 
tion without bringing into view the 
moral aims of education. The process of 
edification at Oberlin is what keeps your 
experience here from simply being the 
mastering of a series of academic dog 
tricks: “Fido, sit!” “Jane, give the cor- 
rect answer!” “Ralph, conjugate that 
verb!” 

To edify is to say instead: “We invite 
you to reflect on what it means to be 
‘humane.’ We invite you to participate 
in a tradition that takes with full se- 
riousness the twin commitment to criti- 
cal intelligence and compassionate con- 
cern. We invite you to take the test of 
character.” 

_ Your teachers are all very tired at this 
time of year. But they are not tired of 
you, whatever you may suspect. They 
are—we are, in ways that we may not 
adequately convey—enormously proud 
of you, deeply impressed with you, and 
greatly excited for you. We are hopeful 
and expectant about the offering that 
you are about to drop into the confu- 
sion. In short, we believe in you. I am 
indeed proud to be among the first to be 
able to offer the Oberlin class of 1983 


congratulations, and to wish you God- 
speed. 
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A matter 
of race and Sex: 


black women at 


Oberlin College 


y research into the lives of black 
Mi women graduates of Oberlin 

College began as a Winter Term 
project in January 1982. Over the past 
semesters while attending Oberlin, my 
interest in this new field of documenting 
black women’s history increased and | 
felt an urgency to participate in uncover- 
ing and rediscovering those women who 
have shared my experiences. My project 
was entitled, “A History of Black 
Women at Oberlin College... 150 
Years Strong.” The preparation for the 
college’s Sesquicentennial encouraged 
me to cover the period of 150 years even 
though women were admitted before 
blacks in 1835. I condensed my research 
to biographical studies of three women 
because of the time allowed for a winter 
term project and my inexperience in 
formal sociological and historical re- 
search methods. The three women, all 
outstanding humanists, graduated in 
1884, just 100 years before my antici- 
pated graduation. They are Dr. Anna 
Julia Cooper, educator; Mary Church 
Terrell, lecturer and feminist, and Ida 
Gibbs Hunt, wife of William Hunt, U.S. 
consul in the Foreign Service. All three 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1884 and they were the only black 
women to receive this degree in their 
class. 

In the manuscripts division of the 
Moorland Spingarn Research Center at 
Howard University are the personal 
papers of these graduates. For the proj- 
ect and my personal notes, I had several 
duplications made from each collection. 
From the Anna Julia Cooper papers, | 
found a questionnaire for “Negro Col- 
lege Graduates” completed by Cooper 
herself. The distributor of this question- 
naire was Charles Johnson, a distin- 
guished sociologist at Fisk University. 
The document provided some valuable 
information about Cooper’s educational 
background and experience at Oberlin 
College. After the Winter Term, I was 
left with a stonger interest in black 
women at Oberlin and decided to ex- 
pand the project with a contemporary 
focus. 
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by Michon Boston ’84 


Informal report is 
based on answers to 
questionnaire about life 
of black female students 
from 1923-1979 


I decided to collect and document 
original sources from living graduates. 
Therefore, I composed my own survey 
to answer those questions about being a 
black female student at Oberlin. Using 
the questionnaire for “Negro College 
Graduates” as my model, I was able to 
ask questions about background, rea- 
sons for attending Oberlin and personal 
perspective of Oberlin as a student. The 
Alumni Office provided me with a com- 
puter list of all living black women 
graduates from 1904-1981. I mailed the 
survey to 440 women (1904-1979) in 
April 1982. The deadline to return the 
surveys was July. 

The total number of responses was 76 
(estimated 18%), which was surprising 
to me considering the fact that I didn’t 
enclose a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope. This article is an informal report 
based on the answers to the questions 
concerning life as a black female student 
from 1923-1979. The surveys were com- 
piled and organized by decade begin- 
ning with the 1920s since the earliest re- 
sponse was from the class of ’23. 

From the 1920s (1920-1929), I re- 
ceived four responses; two from the 
class of 23 and two from the class of ’29. 
These women are retired, self-employed 
or homemakers. They said the percent- 
age of black students during their first 
year of college was small. Several re- 
marked that it “make no difference 
about the percentage . . . “We were 
happy and were well treated.” One grad- 


uate suspected some increase in black 
student enrollment whereas another said 
she did not notice. 

Following the question on black en- 
rollment, I questioned student relations— 
the attitude of blacks toward whites, 
whites toward blacks and blacks toward 
other minorities on campus. The an- 
swers showed that blacks were not overly 
friendly toward whites but made con- 
tacts through classes and dorm life. 
Whites took the same attitude toward 
black students. Asians were the only 
other visible minority group. “I had a 
close Chinese friend,” said one gradu- 
ate. “She gave me her picture . . . ‘an 
unusual thing,’ she said.” 

Unity provided strength and support 
for college students. It has always been 
an important issue on campus. Two of 
these graduates agreed that women 
shared a common bond at Oberlin. 
Three said “yes” to unity among black 
students. As for camaraderie among 
black women, two answers were “yes” 
and one graduate remarked, “not par- 
ticularly.” 

There were no student organizations 
that addressed the needs and concerns 
of special interest groups from 1920- 
1929. The YWCA served as a formal 
women’s organization but a black stu- 
dent group had not been established. 
Several of the °20-°29 graduates said 
such an organization wasn’t necessary 
and black students did not feel the need 
to segregate themselves. Another grad- 
uate added, “There was no formal or- 
ganization, but blacks got together for 
social functions.” Black women partici- 
pated inthe YWCA and other organiza- 
tions including the Latin Club, French 
Club, Musical Union (an organization 
in which I have found active black par- 
ticipation), church and community 
groups and the Cosmopolitan Club, an 
international club that prided itself with 
the fact that 2/3 of its members were 
foreign students. Other organizations 
such as student government and literary 
societies were divided by sex into separ- 
ate organizations. 

Three out of the four respondents said 
there were no outstanding issues of con- 
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cern to blacks on campus at that time. 
However, one specified the need for fair 
treatment and more efforts to abolish 
prejudice. A similar response was given 
for women’s concerns during those 
years. 

Academically, black women worked 
hard in and outside of class. Although 
some were better prepared than others, 
all shared a common goal of achieve- 
ment. Being black and female on a pre- 
dominately white campus had some ef- 
fect on their academic and social 
performance. From the 1920-1929 sur- 
veys, | found that students from segre- 
gated social backgrounds felt less pre- 
pared than those who were able to have 
interracial contacts. Graduates clearly 
black in appearance felt socially com- 
fortable at Oberlin, commenting, “I 
didn’t know I was black”... “There was 
never any occasion to make me 
aware of mycolor” . . . “I made some 
life long friends, white, black and Chi- 
nese. We were a part of the student body 
and did not think about being black.” 

Answers to the question about loneli- 
ness as a black female student were the 
same as those above. Students from in- 
tegrated northern backgrounds did not 
express feelings of loneliness as did one 
from the rural South. Another graduate 
said, “We all, black as well as white, ex- 
perienced the same feelings about our 
work and our reason for being there. I 
think back in those days we must have 
been very serious students. We did not 
have much time to socialize.” 


Surveys from the graduates of 1930-39 
had quite a mixture of responses con- 
cerning student life at Oberlin. Several 
women are presently retired but some 
are still working in top-level positions, 
e.g., radio producer, editor of a national 
magazine, social service director. Black 
enrollment appeared to have expe- 
rienced a slight increase during that 
time. “Many,” said one graduate, “were 
in the Conservatory or divinity school” 
(then all male). Another graduate who 
was a physical education major said, 
“No one had majored in this depart- 
ment.” She was the one who “broke the 
ieee 

A majority of the 30s graduates who 
answered the survey said black enroll- 
ment was ata stand still before graduat- 
ing. Others said it increased or did not 
give an answer. 

Blacks, according to these women, 
were very cautious about relations with 
white students. “Friendly but cautious,” 
said one. Answers on this issue varied. 
Others said their was no intimacy and a 
distance between blacks and whites. 
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Whites, on the other hand were said to 
be “friendly but not always sincere” to- 
ward black students. Others commented 
how “some refused to live in the same 
dorm” and prejudice on behalf of the 
faculty. 

The Cosmopolitan Club was helpful 
in providing social interactions between 
blacks and other minority and foreign 
students including white members. One 
graduate remarked, “Blacks trusted the 
Chinese.” 

“There was no clamor over women’s 
issues,” said one graduate. The question 
on women’s unification received answers 
equally divided between “yes” and “no 
Two other graduates said “somewhat.” 
Black unity received a majority of fa- 
vorable responses although two said 
there was no unity among black stu- 
dents. 


The YWCA continued to support col- 
lege women and the community. Black 
women continued to make it a part of 
their extracurricular activities. The 
Cosmopolitan Club appeared once 
again on the survey sheet. More of these 
graduates engaged in physical activity 
such as swimming, archery, volleyball 
and basketball. Dorm activities were 
part of the after-class schedule also. As 
for a black student organization, it was 
interesting how one graduate said, 


“Negro” students loosely organized (ad 
hoc); no really formal organization to try 
to effect more integration in Oberlin town 
and campus. Though a relatively “liberal” 
college in those definitely unliberal days 
of segregation, both the college and the 
town reflected the mores of the day. Black 
students generally did little participation 
in college activities other than musical 
organizations, nor were there as many ac- 
tivities for any students as today. Empha- 
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sis primarily on study, practice, field 
work, to master the work and come up to 
the high standards of the college. Little 
time to do anything else. 


Many issues of concern to blacks were 
academic and/or social. Academic rac- 
ism from deans and administrators was 
one of the most outstanding among 
black students. National and local rac- 
ism was also a big issue. 

Among women, academics, dating, 
marriage, dealing with housemothers 
and coping in Oberlin were some of the 
general concerns. Two graduates said 
there were mild difficulties between 
themselves and their housemothers. 
Most graduates shared all concerns (race 
and sex) as black women. 

These black women (1930-39) felt 
positive about the academic perfor- 
mance of their sisters at Oberlin. 


“Black women worked hard to achieve, 
accepting academic pressure and compe- 
tition.” . . . “Academic life was the 
whole world to black women. White 
women had interests in athletics (field 
hockey) and men.” . . . “Black women 
responded magnificently. The majority of 
black women were wonderful. I feel that 
we educated and reformed many whites 
who did not know us. In our presence, 
decorum and responses, we enlightened 
them.” 


As in the case of the graduates from 
the previous decade, a segregated or in- 
tegrated background determined how a 
black woman student performed at 
Oberlin during the 1930s. Those women 
from integrated academic and social set- 
tings experienced little difficulty or were 
able to interact with whites better than 
other black students. However, blacks 
from segregated backgrounds forced 
themselves to adjust and abandon feel- 
ings of inferiority to participate in the 
academic and social circles at Oberlin. 


“Entering Oberlin from segregated and 
inferior schools was a handicap—but our 
wonderful Negro teachers inspired us to 
higher aspirations. They raised our self 
esteem and self concept. They were supe- 
rior teachers in spite of odds against 
them.” ... “We black women were 
aware of the opportunity to meet and live 
with middle class whites. We discovered 
we were just as intelligent, prepared just 
as well by our high schools, and were just 
as capable of mastering our subject 
areas.” 


In some instances, instability among 
black/white relations at Oberlin was a 
discreet but common issue. For some 
black students there was a need for 
something more than academic and so- 
cial acceptance. 
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“At times AWKWARD —like sitting 
down to eat at a dormitory table and hay- 
ing a student get up and openly say, ‘I 
don’t eat with niggers!’ . . . DIFFI- 
CULT—when one recognizes the differ- 
ence in values in black and white expe- 
riences and trying to find supports in 
literature, art, etc., for identity.” 


The School of Theology continued to 
maintain a majority of the blacks en- 
rolled in Oberlin from 1940-49, accord- 
ing to one graduate of that decade. Any 
increase or decrease in black enrollment 
may have been effected by several social 
Or economic causes including World 
War II. 

Black and white students were de- 
scribed as being friendly and respectful 
toward each other. Some blacks were 
aloof towards whites on campus where- 
as some whites related to blacks with in- 
difference or were antagonistic, said one 
graduate. 

Many of these graduates did not 
comment to the questions concerning 
unity based on sex or race. However, 
more agreed that there was a common 
unity among women and in the black 
community. A black student organiza- 
tion was non-existent as well as a 
women’s organization. The YWCA con- 
tinued to be the prominent women’s so- 
cial organization with the addition of 
the Phillis Wheatley Club, a home vol- 
unteer organization for Oberlin’s black 
community. The Musical Union and the 
Cosmopolitan Club continued to attract 
black students into their membership as 
well as community and church groups. 
The extracurricular activities of these 
graduates showed an increase of black 
participation in political and debate so- 
cieties including the Mock Convention. 

Some graduates felt socially accepted 
at Oberlin, dating blacks and whites on 
campus. The community and churches 
also provided a friendly support system 
for students. Other graduates did not 
find Oberlin as gratifying. One said she 
felt ignored by her peers. A transfer 
graduate said, “I was not as mucha part 
of the college experience as I was at Fisk 
University.” Another remarked, “Just 
being black was hell for me.” 

Despite problems social or academic, 
black female students continued to strive 
for excellence and succeeded. 


The Fifties may have been an important 
turning point for black women at Ober- 
lin. The answers I received from the 
classes of 1950-59 foreshadowed the up- 
coming black awareness movement in 
an era that promoted conformity. Ac- 
cording to these graduates, black stu- 


dents desired both acceptance and 
acknowledgement from whites. Black 
students established friendships based 
on common interest said one graduate, 
but “one was always alert for possible 
snubs,” remarked another. 

These graduates thought white stu- 
dents, on the other hand, were generally 
friendly but tolerant of blacks or didn’t 
know how to take them seriously. One 
graduate said, whites had a way of “fad- 
ing you into the background unless you 
commanded an unusual stance of excel- 
lence.” Respondents felt at that time 
that black enrollment neither declined 
or increased in the Conservatory, Col- 
lege or School of Theology. 

Many graduates felt there was no 
sense of general unity among female 
students. There was no student group 
that would foster this unity based on 
women’s concerns and issues. Black 
women were said to bea “bit more” uni- 
fied, “‘but still had a kind of old- 
fashioned middleclass black social 
competiveness” among them. Black 
students in general upheld common 
bonds based on interests and cultural 
simularities. 

During the fifties a local chapter of 
the NAACP was formed on the Oberlin 
campus. It was one of the largest college 
chapters in the country for two years. It 
was the only “black student” organiza- 
tion on campus, but one graduate said, 
“There were not enough blacks to make 
it run—had at least as many whites in 
ites 

Campus issues of concern to blacks 
included upholding support systems for 
black arts, 1.e. Conservatory lectures, 
etc. Among social life issues, interracial 
dating was one of the more controver- 
sial, e.g., black men dating white women. 
The women’s community addressed this 
matter along with social rules such as 
more independence, curfews and dress 
codes... “the right to wear Bermuda 
shorts to class.” 

Nineteen-fifties graduates saw Ober- 
lin as botha challenge and an opportun- 
ity for social interaction and academic 
enrichment. Whether from segregated 
or integrated upbringings, these gradu- 
ates sought to over-achieve on a pre- 
dominately white campus. Though the 
experience may have been frustrating at 
times for many, the outcome was often 
rewarding. 


I was successful socially with both black 
and white in spite of having to understand 
what being black is all about before the 
“black power movement.” These social 
struggles were appropriate within the 
times and I emerged a stronger black 
woman as a result. 


Oberlin continued to foster an inte- 
grated social environment. However, 
the needs of many black students who 
wanted more than social acceptance or 
integration were not fully recognized. 


The campus of the 1960s diverted from 
the tradition of the ideal integrated en- 
vironment and social acceptance at 
Oberlin. During the 60s, cultural aware- 
ness and black consciousness were im- 
portant issues affecting the black stu- 
dent body as individuals and as a 
community. However, black women 
graduates of 1960-69 indicated that these 
issues did not have a negative effect on 
black/white student relations. 

Graduates said white students re- 
mained basically friendly and polite to- 
ward black students. Some showed cu- 
riosity about becoming familiar with 
black students and black culture. A new 
breed of interracial awareness emerged 
on the Oberlin campus with the “arrival 
of American liberalism.” “I saw no ra- 
cial hostility,” commented one gradu- 
ate. “Some whites viewed blacks’ friend- 
ships as a way to show their own liberal 
nature; some sincerely saw black stu- 
dents as potential new friends.” 

During the first half of the decade 
(1960-1965), black students remained 
comfortable and exhibited positive atti- 
tudes toward white students. One grad- 
uate pointed out how most black stu- 
dents had had previous exposure to 
whites. Interracial dating between black 
and white women and men was visible. 

From 1966-1969, the social atmo- 
sphere altered slightly. Some black stu- 
dents were neutral or negative with 
whites, or amiable “yet not totally trust- 
ing.” One graduate responded how there 
had been “a feeling of being a little hos- 
tile, a growing militancy that made us 
conscious of being separate and perhaps 
a bit superior. Almost everyone had 
white friends though.” 

Black women graduates of the sixties 
felt there was some increase in black en- 
rollment. The class of 1968 organized 
the first non-affiliated black student or- 
ganization, Abusua, based on a Pan- 
African concept of unity. “ 68-69 was 
the very beginning of a sense of Third 
World consciousness; Africans found 
that,” said one graduate. “Black Ameri- 
cans were beginning to make overtures 
of friend’ aip to them after years of rejec- 
tion.” By the end of the decade, the 
NAACP was no longer the representa- 
tive for organized black students. The 
Cosmopolitan Club had also dissolved. 

The YWCA continued to serve the 
community as the sole women’s organi- 
zation. A women’s board of the student 
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few among the many. 


government addressed issues such as so- 
cial rules. Other groups formed to make 
Oberlin a more pleasant atmosphere for 
students such as the student social 
board, planning committee and judicial 
board. Theater was an artistic outlet for 
several of these black female graduates. 

Many topics and issues of concern to 
blacks during the sixties were just as 
important to other students as well, e.g., 
grades, social life, scholarships and the 
Vietnam War. Civil rights, voting rights, 
and the Mississippi labor disputes were 
specifically Afro-American issues. 

The surveys pointed out how national 
and international events of the decade 
effected student views and opinions. In 
1968 and 1969 black power, black con- 
sciousness and awareness inspired black 
students to promote cultural conferen- 
ces on campus and the establishment of 
Afro-House as a special program dorm 
in 1969. 

Few graduates of ’60-'69 responded 
to the question about women’s issues. 
Those who did respond identified them 
as basically social and academic 
topics—dating, grades, etc. “There was 
no consciousness of women as a minor- 
ity who experienced discrimination,” 
said one graduate. 

Black women did not view themselves 
as separate by race and sex. “Most 
thought of themselves as black students, 
not black women students,” one gradu- 
ate remarked. Black women at Oberlin 
“felt they had to be supportive of black 
men,” not oppossed to them. In the aca- 
demic arena, black women excelled and 
in some instances were “more consis- 
tently successful in academics than black 
men.” Another graduate said, “We fre- 
quently discussed whether strength in 
black women, especially intellectual 
strength, had a negative effect on long- 
term relationships with men.” 

For these black women, race was 
more important than sex. How they 
were accepted at Oberlin determined 
their social contentment during their 
stay on campus. Many more black stu- 
dents were accustomed to an interracial 
environment or attended white second- 
ary or preparatory schools. One had to 
be accustomed to being the “on/y or the 
” “Being black at 
that time was rather positive in a school 
like Oberlin,” said one graduate. “Black 
women were a tiny bit exotic and blacks 
generally were felt to have a certain 
moral edge over “guilty” whites who 
were a little apologetic for their racism 
by association.” A brief encounter af- 
fected one graduate’s years at Oberlin. 
“The only racial incident that I can re- 
member occurred on my first day at 


Oberlin and thus affected the rest of my 
four years. The roommate assigned to 
me and whom I had come to know over 
the summer through letters, was re- 
moved from my room by the mother 
who did not want her to room with a 
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‘Negro’. 


The campus atmosphere of the ’60s 
slowly melted into the early 70s. Black 
students focused on issues that would ef- 
fect the college curriculum, e.g., black 
studies, recruitment, hiring more black 
faculty, relations between black townies 
and blacks on campus, nationalism, 
pan-Africanism and apartheid govern- 
ment in South Africa. For women, so- 
cial rules took a back seat for national 
issues, particularly from 1975-1979— 
ERA, Women’s Studies, women’s 
sports, rape prevention and family 
planning. 

By the 1970s, the Graduate School of 
Theology was closed and the intake of 
black students into the college and con- 
servatory was assisted by affirmative ac- 
tion programs in 1971. Minority re- 
cruitment and enrollment was and 
continues to be strongly encouraged by 
students. 

The 1970s promoted black unity on 
the Oberlin campus with more activities 
and programs designed to address black 
students and other minorities as well. 
Organizations and activities were 
formed aside from Abusua to focus on 
specific interests, e.g., Voices for Christ 
and the Black Ensemble (music), Na- 
tional Black Students Science Organiza- 
tion (NBSSO), Rain (literary journal), 
Nommo (newsletter), Essence (African 
dance), and Pseukay Black Theater 
Troupe. Students also joined academic, 
social and program committees to en- 
force more student input into adminis- 
trative decisions. 

Oberlin women followed a similar 
pattern. During the ’70s, students who 
were active supporters of the women’s 
movement on and off campus directed 
their efforts toward building a stronger 
women’s community at Oberlin. In 1972, 
the ad hoc committee drafted a report 
on the Status of Women at Oberlin. This 
was a formal proposal for the develop- 
ment of a women’s studies curriculum. 
Later, a women’s studies planning col- 
lective was formed and in the 1977-78 
catalog, the first entry for women’s stud- 
les was written. By the end of the decade 
(1978), the women’s community formed 
the women’s center, a pro-feminist or- 
ganization. Pro-Choice and the Wom- 


ens Collective, another program 
dorm, soon followed. 
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However, most of the women who an- 
swered the survey, did not sense a uni- 
fied community among women. Many 
did not participate in women’s activities 
or feel a part of a“‘women’s movement.” 

“Being black was a more dominant 
focus than feminism at that time.” Sev- 
eral graduates identified activities of the 
women’s community as white women’s 
issues. “The black women were so in- 
volved with the black male’s concerns, 
until our needs were secondary or were 
shared with the black males,” said one 
graduate. Another said, “There was a 
conflict between women’s groups and 
black groups and it seems that the two 
were difficult to reconcile, so there was 
pressure to choose one affiliation over 
the other. If one did not choose between 
the two, it was more likely that one 
would feel left out.” 

In terms of the “struggle,” black 
women at Oberlin thought division by 
race and sex would disrupt the unity es- 
tablished in the black community. Rac- 
ism was considered a more prevalent 
issue than sexism whether these women 
saw themselves as secondary citizens in 
their own community or not. 

According to the surveys received, the 
*70s experienced an increase in black 
separatist attitudes toward whites. Dif- 
ferent students, however, expressed dif- 
ferent views. Several graduates com- 
mented that black students were tolerant 
or indifferent toward naive white stu- 
dents who “lacked understanding of the 
issues.” White students were said to be 
uncomfortable or intimidated by blacks 
as a group during the early ’70s. Gradu- 
ates of ’75-’79 sensed the same feeling of 
apprehension from whites, but they 
noted that many white students con- 
tinued to be liberal and friendly. 

With a new campaign for minority re- 
cruitment, black students in the 1970s 
were able to share common goals with 
other minority or Third World students. 
Promoting a stronger Third World com- 
munity was an ideal focus as a result. In 
1974, Latino, Asian American and Na- 
tive American students formed Third 
World Dorm, a program house designed 
to accommodate Third World students 
of all nationalities as well as others who 
showed an interest in learning about the 
Third World. Many black students ex- 
pressed a Strong interest in the program. 


Black and Latino students made up the. 


majority of the residents in the dorm. 
“Blacks seemed to have a more special 
kinship toward Latinos than other mi- 
nority groups,” said one graudate. Many 
of the responses to minority student re- 
lations were positive for Latino and Af- 
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rican students but negative concerning 
Blacks and Asian-Americans. 


“Unity with the few Latinos in attendance 
then. Most Asians did not identify them- 
selves as minorities. Black foreign stu- 
dents were a close part of the Black com- 
munity.” ... “Pretty close ties to 
Latinos and to Africans. Rather distant 
even hostile to Asians and other foreign- 
ers who allied with Whites.” 


Establishing a stronger black com- 
munity did, however, close some of the 
anxiety gaps for incoming black stu- 
dents. During the 1970s, students came 
to Oberlin from various social back- 
grounds and environments. Graduates 
from segregated areas were not intimi- 
dated nor totally comfortable with the 
Oberlin atmosphere. Adjustments were 
necessary and student support systems 
proved helpful. Graduates with an inte- 
grated social and educational back- 
ground found Oberlin’s black student 
population a pleasant change. Accord- 
ing to many of these women, securing 
one’s heritage and identity ties was a 
primary personal goal for blacks. 


“| felt then as I do now, that ‘successful 
blacks’ who have climbed the socioeco- 
nomic, educational ladder live on the 
brink of schizophrenia. That is to say, re- 
gardless of level of success, there will al- 
ways be the dominant white milieu and 
struggle to maintain a self-identity or be 
absorbed.” 


Isolation and general homesickness 
were the most probable causes of any 
loneliness felt by these black women. 
More women of ’75-’79 had recurring 
moments of isolation or loneliness than 
graduates of ’70-’74. Some associated 
this as part of being a black student. 

However, performance of black 
women at Oberlin continued to rank 
high among graduates of the 1970s up- 
holding both a rigorous academic and 
social schedule. 

These surveys have been instrumental 
in outlining the timely progression of 
student relations at Oberlin. Through 
the eyes of black women graduates, my 
intentions are to gather a perspective of 
the influence of race and sex in a pre- 
dominately white and male-oriented 
academic environment. 

This report is not yet complete. The 
project is now being funded by a grant 
from the youthgrants division of the 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties and I plan to issue a second mailing 
to graduates who did not respond to the 
first in April 1982. This project, “A His- 
tory of Black Women at Oberlin Col- 
lege” has many possibilities that, as a 


student, I intend to uncover. It’s an at- 
tempt, however, that I have not and 
cannot do alone. I ask for the encour- 
agement of all Oberlin alumni and stu- 
dents. If you have any questions or 
comments about this article or the pro- 
ject, please contact me: 

Michon Boston 

Box 315 

Oberlin College 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


During this sesquicentennial year, 
black women look forward to the chal- 
lenges and resolutions of another 150 
years and more at Oberlin. 


Remarkable life 
of Anna Julia Cooper 


by Johnnie Douthis 
Smithsonian News Service 
She was the first woman from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to earn a PhD from 
the Sorbonne and she earlier was prin- 
cipal of the first public high school for 
black people in the U.S. 

Anna Julia Cooper, feminist, human 
rights advocate, educational reformer 
and teacher, was born into slavery as 
Annie Haywood in Raleigh, N.C., 
about 1858 (she sometimes reported 
1859 or 1860 as well as 1858). 

But Cooper’s life represented far 
more than a resume of achievements. 
Louis Daniel Hutchinson, her biogra- 
pher at the Smithsonian’s Anacostia 
Neighborhood Museum, says it proved 
that significant accomplishments could 
be made by a black woman against 
seemingly insurmountable odds in the 
late 19th century. 

Fate gave her a very long life that 
spanned a century of tumultous history. 
Her life’s work aided the civil rights 
movement that was just coming to life 
when she died in the 1960s. She was also 
well ahead of her time in arguing for 
women’s rights. 

The Civil War was barely three years 
over when little Anna, encouraged by 
her self-sacrificing mother (whose child 
presumably was fathered by her master, 
Dr. Fabius Haywood Sr.), went off to 
school at Raleigh’s new St. Augustine’s 
Normal School and Collegiate Institute 
that had been established by the Episco- 
pal Church. She served as a tutor and 
received a small stipend to pay for 
board and tuition but when she tried to 
enroll in a Greek class she was told it 
was for males only. She fought back and 
won a seat in the class. 

Ironically, a close friendship devel- 
oped between the young woman and her 

continued on page 61 
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Access 
and innovation: 
report on the 


coed conference 


66 berlin can take pride in being 
O the first coeducational col- 
lege,” declared Alice Rossi, 
president of the American Sociological 
Society and professor of sociology at 
the University of Massachusetts at Am- 
herst, “if only because the tide of social 
change has been in its favor.” 

Rossi’s remarks range out unampli- 
fied through Finney Chapel, a freak 
late-winter ice storm having knocked 
out electricity to half the Oberlin cam- 
pus, for this, the opening session of the 
‘ weekend conference on “Coeducation: 
Past, Present and Future,” held March 
11-13. While joining the celebration of 
Oberlin’s historic commitment to coed- 
ucation made 150 years ago, Rossi issued 
a challenge with a power of its own, urg- 
ing the students, faculty, staff and vis- 
itors from other colleges and universi- 
ties to reconsider the objectives and 
methods of educating men and women 
together, now that the access of each is 
assured. 

“What,” she probed, “does it mean for 
an institution to be coeducational? Are 
we referring simply to the presence of 
both sexes in a student body, regardless 
of the sex ratio among students and re- 
gardless of the sex ratio in the faculty 
who teach them? Does the curriculum of 
a coeducational institution differ in any 
significant way from that of a single-sex 
college? Does it matter for later adult 
life whether a student attended a single 
sex or coeducational college, or whether 
they were taught largely by men or by an 
equitable mix of both men and women?” 

It was an appropriate beginning for 
one of the two major symposia sched- 
uled by the Sesquicentennial Committee 
to commemorate the college’s two his- 
toric commitments: educating students 
irrespective of race. Neatly fitting the 
chronological development of the Col- 
lege itself, the Coeducation Conference 
preceded the Conference on the “Educa- 
tion of Blacks and Social Justice” sched- 


Carol Lasser is assistant professor of 
history at Oberlin College. 
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by Carol Lasser 


3-day exploration of 
Oberlin’s heritage, chal- 
lenges and responsibilities 
shows there are still many 
trails needing to be broken 


uled to be held in the fall on the weekend 
OlLCOCty iy) 

For almost two years, the Conference 
Planning Committee had worked to 
provide not simply a celebration of the 
radical route Oberlin had chosen in 1833 
when it began the “joint education of the 
sexes;” we wished to examine seriously 
the challenge and promise of coeduca- 
tion in a changing world. The Confer- 
ence Planning Committee, co-chaired 
by myself and Geoffrey Blodgett 53, 
professor of history, included Katherine 
Linehan, associate professor of English; 
Frank Laycock, professor of psychol- 
ogy; Edith Swan, associate dean of the 
College of Arts & Sciences, and Kiran 
Chaduri ’85 and was ably assisted by 
Mary Durling ’57, Sesquicentennial staff 
coordinator. 

Rossi’s keynote speech focused our 
thinking, and introduced listeners to the 
context in which the issues raised by 
coeducation today emerged. The finan- 
cial and demographic trends of the last 
several decades have pushed increasing 
numbers of schools toward the coeduca- 
tional model; 26% of all college students 
in 1960 still attended single sex institu- 
tions, but by 1980 the comparable figure 
had fallen to only 5%. 

Yet, as Rossi pointed out, despite the 
achievement of access there had been 
“slight or nonexistent change in aca- 
demic curriculum or faculty composi- 
tion” that might have accompanied such 
changes in the student bodies. “Our col- 
leges have accommodated to the sexual 


revolution of the 20th century through 
significant changes in the social and res- 
idential side of campus life, but hardly at 
all on the curricular side of the college 
experience. Our colleges have barely 
begun to accommodate to the gender 
revolution taking place in contempo- 
rary societies.” 

For Rossi, education for a changing 
world must confront the gender stratifi- 
cation that belies the promise of equal 
education. Colleges, even Oberlin, repli- 
cate gender stratification by including 
far fewer women than men on their 
teaching faculties, and by concentrating 
those women who are present in the 
lower ranks of the faculty hierarchy. As 
Rossi points out, it is not simply a ques- 
tion of providing “role models” for fe- 
male students, but “to effect a range of 
subtle changes in senior faculty men’s 
orientation to women.” 

Rossi suggested that concern with 
gender issues, however, must go beyond 
merely providing the same education for 
men and women. She challenged us to 
confront the implications of the differ- 
ences between men and women. Pointed, 
she asked, “Are there distinctive gender 
differences that should inform educa- 
tors and administrators in higher educa- 
tion? If there are, what should be done 
about them? Do we change them or ac- 
commodate to them? Should we, as ed- 
ucators, facilitate the fulfillment of 
choice our students bring with them, or 
attempt to change those choices in keep- 
ing with our judgment of the competen- 
cies they will need as adults whose lives 
will extend well into the 21st century?” 

Provocatively, she suggested, gender 
Stratification may be reinforced by fail- 
ing to confront the differences between 
the aptitudes of male and female stu- 
dents in the area of mathematical abili- 
ties when they enter college, particularly 
as the importance of quantitative rea- 
soning rises for the lives of students 
beyond their college years. 

_ Finally, she noted, gender stratifica- 
tion may be strengthened by a “curricu- 
lum in higher education premised on a 
male mode of thinking, reflecting psy- 
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chologically one-sided and socially dan- 


” 


gerous assumptions.” She encouraged 
her listeners to examine the kinds of be- 
havior rewarded in colleges, the sexes to 
which such behavior is usually linked: 
“Attachment, empathy, interdepen- 
dence, affiliation are stressed by women, 
while competition, independence, sepa- 
ration and formal rights are stressed by 
menfyis What are the opportuni- 
ties for academic rewards to go to those 
who are kind and gentle, helpful to oth- 
ers, aware of the feelings of others, able 
to devote themselves to the welfare of 
others—all socially desirable attributes 
we tend to equate with femaleness?” 

Rossi ended her keynote by outlining 
the challenge to colleges educating men 
and women together today: “to effect a 
change in theory and practice such that 
our vision and our theories encompass 
the experiences and qualities of both 
sexes.” Access, then, is but a first step 
toward educational equity. 


In the sessions that followed, noted na- 
tional scholars placed Rossi’s theme in 
historical and contemporary perspec- 
tive. The Friday afternoon session on 
“What Should a Woman Learn?” exam- 
ined Oberlin’s radical decision to edu- 
cate men and women together 150 years 
ago in its larger historical context. As 
Linda Kerber, professor of history at the 
University of lowa, explained, through- 
out the years of the early republic, aca- 
demics displayed a “profound ambiva- 
lence” to the idea of providing for 
women wider access to education. Pa- 
tricia Palmieri, assistant professor of 
education at Dartmouth College, dem- 
onstrated that even once women gained 
access to higher education in the 19th 
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century, they had to fight to maintain 
their modest achievements. Elizabeth 
Minnich, professor of philosophy at the 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities, linked the challenge of ac- 
cess to the need for innovation. En- 
trance into coeducational institutions 
has meant for women a struggle with a 
“double consciousness.” In the sex-inte- 
grated classroom, she explained, women 
seek both to be “the same” as men, and, 
usually with less success, to claim their 
difference as well. 


Friday evening’s session brought the 
larger historical themes home to the 
Oberlin experiment. The panel demon- 
strated how, from the start, the inclu- 
sion of women had a profound effect on 
Oberlin’s ideals and the ideals of other 
colleges that later looked to it for guid- 
ance. Lori Ginzberg ’78, a Ph.D. candi- 
date in history at Yale, argued that pre- 
vious scholars of women at early Oberlin 
had overlooked the real significance of 
early coeducation. Focusing on the in- 
equalities of women and men in curricu- 
lar matters and the division of labor by 
sex in the days of manual labor, they 
had missed Oberlin’s true distinctive- 
ness. Women, she explained, were a sig- 
nificant factor from the beginning in de- 
fining the standards of the Oberlin 
community. Drawing upon the religious 
heritage of Finney and the Second Great 
Awakening, Oberlin had embraced 
Christian virtues usually associated with 
women; it had applied female virtues to 
community life. Men, often relying upon 
the help of women, struggled to become 
more pious, more moral, more self- 
sacrificing. As Ginzberg related, only 


Alice Rossi, conference keynoter 


later when the college abandoned its 
early commitment to moral suasion in 
favor of political reform did woman’s 
influence wane at early Oberlin. 

Building on Ginzberg’s theme, Bar- 
bara Miller Solomon, senior lecturer in 
American civilization at Harvard Uni- 
versity, demonstrated how “from the 
start, Oberlin has always taken women 
seriously,” setting the standard other 
coeducational schools strove to emu- 
late. Insisting that women were neither 
“playthings” nor “toys,” Oberlin faculty 
soon found that “the best scholar .. . 
is just as likely to be a young womanasa 
young man.” Because it took women’s 
education seriously, Oberlin could point 
to other advantages in the system of 
joint education; as one professor told 
visitors, “We find that the presence of 
the girls has a good effect upon the men 
and that of the men upon the girls. We 
think that the girls if kept away from 
young men will be dreaming about 
them, and it is better that they should see 
them. Nothing acts as a better antidote 
for romance than young men and 
women doing geometry together at eight 
o’clock every morning.” 

Janet Giele drew on her own recent 
research to demonstrate how at least 
one coeducational college has, from 
1900 to 1980, promoted among its fe- 
male students achievement and au- 
tonomy. 


Saturday morning, the Women’s Stud- 
ies Program Committee and other 
campus women’s groups hosted a recep- 
tion for speakers, campus visitors and 
the campus community in the Goodrich 
Room at Mudd Library. There, speak- 
ers, students and others exchanged 
comments while viewing the special ex- 
hibition of rare books and manuscripts 
relating to the history of coeducation as- 
sembled by Dina Schoonmaker, special 
collections librarian. 


Sessions resumed Saturday afternoon 
with a panel entitled “Remember the 
Men,” suggesting that coeducation had 
a significant impact on the gender roles 
of men as well as women. Here, too, ac- 
cess has meant innovation for men as 
well as women. Joe L. Dubbert, profes- 
sor of history at Muskingum College, 
described how, in the 19th and early 


20th centuries, female access to a tradi- 
tionally male preserve forced men to 
seek new definitions of masculinity. Re- 
sponses to the challenge included partic- 
ipation in fraternities, athletics and as- 
sertions of prowess in physical relations 
with women. Striking a contemporary 
note, Dubbert reminded his listeners 
that “the college campus still is a place 
where young men pursue extraordinary 
measures to prove their masculine iden- 
tity to themselves and others . . . but 
the young college man and the young 
college woman are much more directly 
competitive than they once were . 
Does this change the social relationship 
between the two students? Does it affect 
the male student’s self image and what 
does it do for his perception of women? 
How will it affect his career, marriage 
and parenting?” 

Mirra Komarovsky, professor emeri- 
tus at Barnard College, focused on a 
similar theme, noting that “feminine 
and masculine social roles present in 
contemporary society a crazy quilt of 
contradictions.” Male student attitudes 
toward their female peers often demon- 
strate “role strain” and a “mix of newer 
egalitarian and older traditional atti- 
tudes. Male students, she noted, are 
often found “sanctioning new goals for 
women but condemning the means nec- 
essary to realize such goals.” Koma- 
rovsky looked ahead to the ways in 
which “vivid models of egalitarian rela- 
tionships” presented to students will 
help them to overcome dichotomous 
views of gender roles: “Must we not try 
to rear both little boys and little girls to 
be warm and strong, creative and sensi- 
tive, able to accept responsibility for 
themselves and for others?” The answer, 
Komarovsky insisted, lies in a society 
“in which neither sex is the ‘second’ sex.” 

Robert Staples, professor in the 
graduate program in sociology at the 
University of California at San Fran- 
cisco, examined the significance of 
coeducation for blacks. Most predomi- 
nantly black colleges, he noted, were 
established without reference to segre- 
gation of the sexes. In the black 
community, educational goals cut across 
gender lines, particularly as many of 
both sexes sought to become educators 
themselves. Educating men and women 
together seemed natural, particularly 
since black men often lacked power in 
the larger white society; they did not 
need to struggle to renounce power to 
enter a sexually egalitarian situation, 
they could only relinquish poverty. 
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Saturday’s final session directly ad- 
dressed the questions of assuring equal- 
ity in education once access had been at- 
tained. Each of the speakers urged 
important innovations to insure true 
equal education. Margaret Wilkerson, 
director of the center for the study, edu- 
cation and advancement of women at 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
remarked that “part of the wonderful leg- 
acy of the [recent] decades of increased 
access is that we know a great deal more 
about achieving equal education.” Wil- 
kerson argued that the very fight to as- 
sure access to higher education by wom- 
en and minorities has made institutions 
discover new questions about their own 
adequacy, including “faculty attitudes, 
the number of role models . . . oppor- 
tunities to learn about the multi-cultural 
heritage of this country.” “By seriously 
addressing the questions of equal edu- 
cation,” she insists, “we can improve the 
edicational experience forall 
students.” 

Bernice Sandler, executive director of 
the project on the status and education 
of women at the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges also applauded the remov- 
al of the most overt barriers that pre- 
vented women from gaining access to 
higher education, but she pointed to the 
subtle barriers that still undermine 
women’s achievement in coeducational 
settings. The differential treatment of 
women, she insists, does not simply con- 
sist of overtly discriminatory or discour- 
aging comments, or inappropriate re- 
marks that spotlight a woman student’s 
physical attributes. She is concerned 
with eliminating behaviors that “singly 

. . may have little effect. But when 
they occur again and again, they give a 
subtle but powerful message to women: 
they are not as worthwhile as men nor 
are they expected to participate fully in 
class, in college, or in life at large.” Her 
catalogue of such behaviors include dif- 
ferential eye contact of faculty with male 
and female students, different postures 
while listening to students of different 
sexes, different ways in which instruc- 
tions and assignments are given, calling 
men students by name more often than 
women students, addressing a class as if 
no women were present, using class- 
room examples that reflect stereotyped 
ideas about men’s and women’s social 
and professional roles, permitting men 
more time to formulate answers to ques- 
tions, responding more extensively to 
male than to female comments. Sandler 
notes that even the faculty most con- 
cerned about discrimination, men as 
well as women, may engage inadver- 


tently and unknowingly in such behav- 
ior, which ultimately “dampens women’s 
ambition, lessens classroom participa- 
tion and attacks their self-confidence.” 
In her analysis, our progress toward 
equal access has allowed us to identify 
new problems: “As overt discrimination 
disappears, we become increasingly 
aware of the subtle forms and less ob- 
vious barriers to women’s development.” 

John D’Emilio, assistant professor of 
history at the University of North Caro- 
lina at Greensboro, described a special 
predicament faced by lesbian and gay 
male students and faculty in the midst of 
the yet unfinished gender revolution. He 
noted: “Equal access had been a critical 
issue for racial minorities and for 
women, but gay men and lesbians are al- 
ready well represented in the university 
community. For us a primary mark of 
equality is not entry to the university, 
but whether, once there, we can come 
out on campus and still remain on cam- 
pus.” Legally sanctioned discrimination, 
combined with social attitudes, makes 
the situation of gay men and lesbians 
difficult. D’Emilio outlined three areas 
in which individual! and institutional 
change might make a significant differ- 
ence in turning equal access to equal edu- 
cation: student groups, faculty support 
systems and wider awareness of and par- 
ticipation in the new scholarship now 
emerging in the field. He urged faculty 
to take leadership because “the ideals of 
our profession demand it from us.” 


Saturday evening, members of the Ober- 
lin community gathered to honor the 
participants at an informal reception. 
On Sunday, Peter Mancall’81 and Sarah 
Fishman ’78 discussed their perspective 
on the success of their coeducational 
experiences at Oberlin. Fishman ap- 
plauded Oberlin’s success in providing 
women with an atmosphere conducive 
to their intellectual development: “I 
never felt at Oberlin like an unwelcome 
intruder, or a rare phenomenon . . . 
while feminist issues are alive, interper- 
sonal relations between men and women 
were casual and comfortable.” But, she 
noted, Oberlin did not “prepare” her for 
the “real world” if that meant becoming 
“accepting of its attitudes.” Oberlin in- 
stead prepared her “to think critically 
about society, to stand up for what I be- 
leve, to fight for change.” She credits 
Oberlin for having provided her with the 
self-confidence to pursue her work as a 
historian “without giving up being the 
kind of person I want to be.” 
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Peter Mancall stressed his apprecia- 
tion of Oberlin as “a place to develop a 
critical perspective. . . . Men gain an 
increased awareness of the issues con- 
cerning women in American society. 
They also realize that a feminist per- 
spective is important in the creation of a 
healthy body politic. . . . While Ober- 
lin consciously fell short at times, such as 
in the areas of hiring of women faculty 
members, the goal was always discussed 
and legitimated by discussion.” Yet he 
noted with some regret that “Oberlin 
was a place for men to better become 
people, but perhaps not better able to 
deal with the fact of their maleness.” 
Maleness he thought, was openly dis- 
cussed only by gay men and athletes, 
thus reminding his listeners of some of 
the points made by Dubbert on Saturday 
afternoon. 


Sunday afternoon distinguished panel- 
ists provided case studies of the interac- 
tion of access and innovation at two 
schools that have followed Oberlin into 
the world of coeducation. John William 
Ward, former president of Amherst Col- 
lege and presently president of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
discussed the Amherst experience. The 
decision to admit women came only af- 
ter a long, difficult and soul-searching 
series of discussions. Once the doors 
were opened to women, newly coeduca- 
tional Amherst faced not only the antic- 
ipated dilemmas of providing housing 
and female faculty to serve its new 
women students, but unanticipated 
questions of new curricular matters and 
even new health care needs. 

Alice Ilchman, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, offered an analysis of 
her college’s decision to become coedu- 
cational by accepting men. She noted 
that Sarah Lawrence is still examining 
the relevance of their unique educa- 
tional process to men. The school 
stresses individual intellectual explora- 
tion and integration of the arts and the 
liberal arts curriculum; it wonders if this 
format will meet the needs of male stu- 
dents as well as it has traditionally 
served its female students. Sarah Law- 
rence, she noted, remains reluctant to 
undermine features of its curriculum it 
knows do serve the needs of women. 


The task of summing up three days of 
intense discussion rested comfortably 
on the shoulders of Catharine Stimp- 


Patricia Palmieri (right) and Linda Kerber. 
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son, professor of English and director of 
the institute for research on women at 
Rutgers University and founding editor 
of Signs: A Journal of Women in Cul- 
ture and Society. Stimpson proposed a 
set of four concerns that tied together 
the themes raised by preceding speakers: 
“Change is a necessary characteristic of 
our post-modern moment. Educational 
institutions, like other institutions, re- 
sist change, at least partially. Intensify- 
ing this resistance is the sheer rawness 
and intricacy of moral questions that 
gender pose. And,” she concluded, “‘it is 
possible to reconcile new consciousness 
and existing institutions.” 

Stimpson echoed Rossi’s opening re- 
marks, cautioning, “beware of the illu- 
sion of coeducation,” but she expressed 
her belief that “coeducational institu- 
tions are the obvious, the necessary 
place to serve as a laboratory for inte- 
grating new consciousness about gender 
with institutions. If they do so, they can 
realize the full promise of “coeduca- 
tion,” for the ‘co’ has Latin roots of 
mutuality and complementarity.” Full 
incorporation of women into colleges 
and universities would include integrat- 
ing women into structures of work, and 
into the structures of knowledge used in 
classroom work. Mainstreaming of 
scholarship developing in women’s stud- 
ies would help all students understand 
the meaning of the gender revolution. 

Summing up the concerns of many 
speakers, she maintained that women 
must be incorporated into the very 
structures of values present in the col- 
lege community: “the traditionally fe- 
male cognitive style has been more in- 


terdependent, affiliative and nurturing, 
and men as well as women can adopt it 
without becoming wimpy or sentimen- 
tal.” The new consciousness, she argued, 
needs to combine intelligence and com- 
passion; it requires a politics of open- 
ness and hope and a devotion to both 
freedom and communal responsibilities. 


The Oberlin community learned much 
in the three days we spent engaged in an 
exploration of our heritage, our present 
challenges and our future responsibili- 
ties. The access of women to Oberlin has 
always demanded innovation. As the 
community prepares for a changing 
world, the question of the meaning of 
equality between the sexes becomes both 
more complex and more compelling. 
The radical decisions made almost a 
century and a half ago to assure the ac- 
cess of two groups traditionally excluded 
from higher education made Oberlin a 
pioneer. On the level of access, the 
experiment has proved successful; yet 
our very accomplishments demand that 
we continue to think critically about 
what our role asa liberal arts institution 
should be in breaking the trails others 
will follow in the future. How will we as- 
sure full equality for men and women in 
the classroom as well as the faculty 
meetings? How will we encourage the 
appreciation of the differences between 
men and women without creating hier- 
archies of sex-typed values? What lead- 
ership will we offer to those who have 
embraced our coeducational pattern 
more belatedly? The Oberlin commun- 
ity, inspired by the coeducation confer- 
ence, ponders the future. 


Russian 
musicians 
at 
Oberlin 


ussia. Even by itself the word can 

cast a cold shadow to prevent 

outsiders from looking past that 
iron curtain. To some, the Soviet world 
seems so alien and so rigid, that a shield 
of misunderstanding makes it impene- 
trable. But a Warner Hall recital last 
January by Sedmara Rutstein, associate 
professor of piano at Oberlin, helped to 
break any stereotypic impressions of a 
stagnant Soviet culture. For in the pro- 
gram of U.S. premieres of recent works 
by Soviet composers, Vladimir Frum- 
kin’s commentary and Rutstein’s per- 
formance shed a light upon the feeling of 
at least a part of Russia, and provided 
the audience a necessary first step to- 
wards an understanding of a unique way 
of life. 

To the American, the thought of con- 
temporary Russian music is colored by 
ideas of state control and of repression. 
To a certain extent this is true, for all 
compositions must be aimed at the criti- 
cal eyes of the Union of Composers who 
decree what shall and shall not be pub- 
lished and performed. But how does this 
music strike an outsider, an American 
unschooled in the special qualities of the 
Russian society and its sound? 

As a reviewer, I found it fresh and ex- 
citing, the kind of music that provides a 
delicious tension throughout the per- 
formance and still leaves an exhilarating 
aftertaste. However, the complex music 
did leave some unanswered mysteries. 
“Shostakovitch always listened twice 
before making a judgment,” Rutstein 
said. “If he couldn’t, then you cannot 
expect yourself to understand or appre- 
ciate it the first time.” And indeed, the 
music’s powerful, striking rhythms and 
complex sounds did whet the appetite 
for listening many times over. 

Rutstein’s first two pieces, “Choreo- 
graphic Miniatures” by Sergei Slonim- 
sky and the Piano Sonata No. 3 by Boris 
Tistchenko, presented not a single style 
of Russian sound, but a gamut of styles— 
thick, pounding chords with complex 
rhythms, erratic, jumpy passages and 
evenly flowing, almost lyrical strains 


by Jeffrey Gordon 85 


“Socialistic realism’ touches 
performers as well as 
composers, so Rutstein 
and the Frumkins have 
their freedom in U.S. 


with novel harmonies to prevent them 
from being truly singable. The clearly 
articulated sounds blended together as 
the twisted harmonies forged a hang- 
ing tension that ebbed and flowed with 
the sprinkling of surprise dissonances. 

Her program continued through 
Rodion Stschedrin’s playful “Humor- 
eske” and his ominous, moody “Basso 
Ostinato” and concluded with a one 
movement sonata by Slonimsky with a 
generational spectrum of Russian styles 
—traditional sacred music, peasant folk 
tunes and the modern Western serial 
technique. This unique conglomeration 
built the beginning’s rich, dark chords 
into a relentless driving peak of exciting 
atonality. It climaxed in a searing, pow- 
erful report of banging bass chords, 
which Slonimsky described as a “nu- 
cleur holocaust.” 

The music’s suspense, cultivated 
through surprise and spontaneity, is the 
key to its intrinsic beauty. Slonimsky 
wrote, “(The music) is challenging both 
for the performer and the listener”; and 
indeed, one leaves the hall with a sense 
of having been through an ordeal. But 
this feeling is no less sparkling than that 
which follows a hearing of the tradi- 
tional beauty of Mozart or Beethoven. 

This performance’s energy and power 
contrasted sharply with what might bea 
typical American preconception of re- 
pressed Soviet culture. But behind that 
elaborate bureaucracy of artistic and 
cultural control lie people, artists and 


scholars like Rutstein and Frumkin with 
the same instinctive urges to create and 
to discover that all artists possess, re- 
gardless of their homeland’s political 
situation. 


In her Conservatory studio, Rutstein 
explained that the control of the arts 
touches everybody with the underlying 
philosophy of “Socialist Realism.” This 
concept encompasses some of the basic 
precepts of Communism itself, particu- 
larly that all must adhere to a common 
method; in the case of the arts, that meth- 
od is the aesthetic of the “New man”— 
the Soviet Communist. Soviet decrees 
prescribe that creations must be realistic 
and contain no distortions of the exist- 
ing world. Artists may borrow devices 
of other genres, such as Romantic sym- 
bols or folklore; but as a rule, surreal- 
ism, impressionism and fantasy are all 
superfluous to this basic ideal. 

And though this is an inexorable 
piece of Soviet life, a part of routine, the 
Russians still cannot disregard it as such. 
“It is a feeling you live under all the 
time,” says Rutstein. “There are com- 
posers you cannot perform, authors you 
cannot read. It is dangerous even to be 
in possession of such books.” She relates 
a story of a time she was on a bus read- 
ing Lebedev’s recently banned book on 
Chayadeau, the Soviet philosopher. A 
man sitting next to her warned her to get 
rid of the book as soon as possible. “In 
Russia, if you told that man to go away 
as you would here, you might get ar- 
rested. I was grateful to him for not turn- 
ing me in for committing a crime against 
the government.” 

Rutstein adds: “When you live in such 
an environment, it certainly affects your 
creativity. If you want to create, you 
shouldn’t be afraid, you should be free 
to express yourself.” This is especially 
true with artists and composers, but toa 
certain extent, this repressive air also 
touches performers. She insists, how- 
ever, with an emphatic wave of the 
hand, that regardless of the situation, “if 
you perform, you must always play ev- 
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erything with full expression. If you 
don’t, or cannot, then you should not 
perform.” 

Rutstein came to America in 1974 in 
the midst of a widely successful concert 
career in Rusia. Often a soloist with the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Society, she 
performed as a recitalist with the orches- 
tras of many major Russian cities and 
was a frequent guest on Leningrad radio 
and television. She has recorded four 
albums, including an all Prokofiev re- 
cording that is just appearing. In addi- 
tion, Rutstein was a member of the Len- 
ingrad Conservatory faculty 1962-73. 

“My decision for leaving was not 
connected with my career; we left mainly 
for political reasons. My husband is a 
Jew,” she explains, “ and to be a Jew in 
Russia is always difficult. You never 
know what the policy will be from year 
to year.” And yet Rutstein, who joined 
the Oberlin faculty in 1974, has had no 
problems reestablishing herself in 
America, performing to critical acclaim 
in many major American cities. She now 
resides in Oberlin with her husband, 
Alex, an engineer, and her 17-year-old 
daughter, Alla, who, like her mother, is 
“very musical.” 


Rutstein’s tenure at Oberlin marks a 
reunion with her friend of more than 30 
years, Vladimir Frumkin, who also ap- 
peared on the concert program. Frum- 
kin’s wife, Lydia, associate professor of 
piano at Oberlin, was a student of Rut- 
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stein’s at the Leningrad Conservatory. 
A lecturer in Russian, director of the 
Russian language dormitory and musi- 
cologist who emigrated to the U:S. in 
1974, Frumkin was formerly a member 
of the Union of Soviet Composers. In 
Russia, he taught music theory and his- 
tory at the Leningrad Conservatory, lec- 
tured throughout the country and 
worked for Soviet television and radio. 
He has since edited a collection of the 
songs of Bulat Okudzhava, a Soviet dis- 
sident whose poetry is accepted in Rus- 
sia but whose music is not. Frumkin is 
currently writing a book on mass patriot- 
ic songs as mechanisms of musical 
persuasion. 

Frumkin elaborates on the system of 
maintaining the aesthetic status quo 
that dates back to 1932 with the estab- 
lishment of “creative unions.” At that 
time, all the independent groups of 
artists—those movements that carried 
on through the 20s with modern, exper- 
imental methods—were abolished and 
dispersed, their pursuit of varied stylis- 
tic goals aborted. Thus emerged the 
union system that exists today and con- 
trols the output of Soviet creators. 
Unions are led not by artists, but by 
people “trusted by the ideological bosses 
of the Communist party”; and so, the 
party controls artistic development 
through the leaders of the union. 

The second element of Communist 
control involves what Frumkin calls the 
“stick and carrot policy.” “Given that 


Sedmara Rutstein: 
mainly for political reasons.” 


“We left Russia 


the government is the only employer, 
they will use the money issue as a crea- 
tive manipulator.” In other words, he 
Says, if you write what the party ap- 
proves of youare paid; if you don’t, then 
you are not. Though he admits this 
sounds similar to the (capitalist rule) of 
supply and demand, he stresses that “In 
America, you have the freedom to pur- 
sue your heart and fail. In Russia, you 
must follow the guidelines.” 

Furthermore, the party uses this meth- 
od to guide what genres will be pro- 
duced to the party’s priorities. For ex- 
ample, those art forms that combine 
music and words—opera, theater musi- 
cals, oratorios—and can serve as a 
sounding board for Communist princi- 
ples are paid higher than would be a 
pure instrumental arrangement. “They'd 
give a month or two free ina special lux- 
ury resort if you promised to write a 
song about Lenin.” 

Frumkin stresses that the party will 
not hesitate to use the “stick” to frus- 
trate the use of avant-garde techniques 
or literary sources that are hostile to the 
regime. He cited the case of Sergei Slo- 
nimsky, whose works appeared on Jan- 
uary’s program. In the 60s, Slonimsky 
wrote a chamber opera based on Master 
and Margarita, a controversial book by 
Bulgakov that was forbidden to be pub- 
lished until long after Stalin’s death. The 
opera, which contained political satire 
with lyrical and religious undertones, 
opened to a police blockade and an au- 
dience restricted to members of the art- 
ists union. In spite of having had the 
state’s permission to produce the show, 
the organizers of the production lost 
their jobs. 


Frumkin bitterly reflects on how the 
“socialist mechanism with a human 
face . . . (the government) pretends the 
works aren’t bad, but still bans them.” 
To further this insult, even banned 
works are listed in the Encyclopedia of 
Composers to show the world the quan- 
tity of Soviet output. 

Currently, a new method is being em- 
ployed to control young composers’ 
creativity—the imposition of program- 
matic explanations and titles to explain 
away any deviations from the Soviet 
aesthetic. For example, in Slonimsky’s 
Piano Sonata in C Major, which Rut- 
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stein performed at her January recital, 
the composer employed a radical idiom— 
the harsh, pounding bass line of the final 
movement—and rationalized it as a pic- 
ture of a nucleur holocaust. Thus, his 
work is to be accepted as the expression 
of an anti-war activist. Frumkin says 
this results in “cheaper music.” “The 
music now has diminished potentials for 
personal interpretations and effects.” 

The ramifications strike much deeper 
than this and they extend beyond the 
music and into the audience itself. 
Frumkin says that in Russia, “the inter- 
est in new music is much greater than in 
the West, but only because the forbid- 
den fruit is sweeter.” He says the audi- 
ences tend to praise everything that 1s 
beyond the minimum level commonly 
allowed by the authorities, regardless of 
its artistic value. “It distorts real val- 
ues . . . the people become undiscrim- 
inating.” 

Frumkin says this pressure from the 
audiences to produce more avant-garde 
music is especially apparent now, as the 
present situation seems to be fairly re- 
laxed. “The composers today can go 
pretty far with experimentation.” In fact, 
Moscow even boasts an electronic music 
laboratory. But that pay incentive is al- 
ways there, and it is still a fight to get 
remuneration for anything that pushes 
the line. And regardless of the current 
atmosphere, Frumkin asserts, “the ma- 
jority of the pieces written still are not 
printed.” 

The governmental control, he feels, 
gives a “special flavor to the music, both 
of social and of aesthetic value.” The 
composers’ willingness to defend indi- 
viduality in the face of a repressive state 
is an inexorable aspect of the music, as 
composers try to confront the inhuman 
pressure of the state’s ideology, and the 
risks of creative endeavors. Frumkin 
maintains with pride that the future will 
view these works as “a human documen- 
tary of spiritual resistance.” 

In the Soviet Union, Frumkin was in- 
volved with the underground movement 
of poetry set to music. Introduced to this 
subversive genre by young people in Len- 
ingrad, he discovered “‘samizdat”—self 
published works, and “magnitizdat”— 
self-taped publications. Through these 
mediums, poets and songwriters write 
works outside the Soviet bureaucracy, 
tape or type them out, and distribute 
them to friends who in turn pass them 


Frumkin has given lecture- 
performances on many campuses 
in the U.S. and Canada. 
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along. He tells of a business trip to Mos- 
cow, whena friend offered hima copy of 
Orwell’s 1984, typed and translated by 
an underground amateur. “My friend 
said the waiting list was so long he could 
only spare it for one night. That night, I 
didn’t sleep, I just read. One is so hungry 
for any kind of new material that you 
are willing to sacrifice everything for it.” 

These seeds of rebellion came to a 
head in 1972 when Frumkin was hosting 
a young people’s discussion show. The 
minister of television and radio of the 
Soviet Union, angry that the children’s 
faces all “looked Jewish,” ordered the 
producers to go to the villages around 
Leningrad and find blond children 
without glasses to change that image. At 
this directive, the hosts of the show, 
Frumkin included, quit. After the inva- 
sion of Czechlosovakia, he stopped his 
publishing as well. “I loved Russia,” he 
declares, “but I will not tolerate any in- 
trusion on my professional or political 
integrity.” 

A big problem, he says, was that his 
main sphere of scholastic interest is in 
contemporary music, and he could not 
freely express his own views. “If I wanted 
to write positive things about western 
music, I had to add negative comments 
in the footnotes. It would have been sell- 
ing myself, getting a “pass” to publish 
my true ideas.” This control, he reflects, 
has followed him throughout his life. He 
recalls the Soviet’s banning of Shostak- 
ovitch and Prokofiev for their “formal- 
istic” tendencies. “I was a student in the 
conservatory and I could not find their 
works in the library. It was absurd.” 


In spite of the oppression he expe- 
rienced in Russia, Frumkin still has 
fond memories of living in that totalitar- 
ian state. “Americans can’t understand. 
They love people differently over there.” 
He says that in America, we can fulfill 
our social appetites during the day, at 
the workplace. But in Russia, this free- 
dom is suppressed. “Life there starts in 
the evening when you get together with 
friends and you can be yourself and ex- 
press your views openly.” His friends 
would gather together at nights to share 
and discuss news from abroad. Some- 
times they would project slides of paint- 
ings or books by non-conformists and 
read them off the wall. And there was 
always that sense of danger, symbolized 
by their covering the telephone with pil- 
lows with a superstitious, yet not unreal- 
istic, notion that they might be tapped. 
“There is a private spiritual life there, a 
feeling of fraternity, of risk, of re- 
sistance.” 

No, we Americans in our democratic 
pluralistic society can never completely 
understand the workings of a Russian 
mind or the feelings of a Russian soul. 
But we can certainly try, and perhaps a 


first step can come through music. A 


mere taste of their unique sound reveals 
so much more than do the photographs 
of a cold, grey world dominated by un- 
smiling bureaucrats with grim eyes and 
overcoats buttoned stiffly to the collar. 
Behind this facade, we can find a culture 
very much alive, with artists exploring, 
creating, discovering. And for us to share 
this sense of the Soviets takes only a 
drive to discover, an open mind, and the 
willingness to listen. 
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hen Robert Works Fuller °56 
WY vce Oberlin’s tenth presi- 

dent in 1970, little notice seemed 
to be made of the fact that asa graduate 
student in physics he had apprenticed 
with many of the men who designed the 
earliest nuclear weapons. His father, 
Calvin, was the Bell Labs chemist who 
invented the solar cell. 

Now, Fuller is convinced that the fact 
of nuclear energy is forcing the world to 
examine its tendency to violence. “We 
have stolen God’s fire for a second time, 
as it were,” he says, “but this time the 
fire doesn’t burn your finger—it de- 
stroys your civilization. There is, there- 
fore, a respect in which we can be thank- 
ful that God placed this extraordinary 
energy down there in the nucleus and 
that we have teased it out. The Prome- 
thean theft, 40 years ago, of God’s 
nuclear fire is forcing us to reheed His 
commandments.” 

“There’s almost no chance that na- 
tions are going to disarm willingly in the 
near term,” he continues. “We must 
recognize that it no longer is safer to be 
stronger or more secure to be feared.” 
Nuclear weapons have changed this. 
Now your're in jeopardy if you are feared 
and by instilling fear in others, you di- 
minish your own safety. 

Fuller says that the only viable strat- 
egy that remains now lies in accepting 
parity and eventually in mutually scal- 
ing back. When the U.S. (or any other 
nation) uses more technical thrust it 
scares the other side more than anything 
and it doesn’t work. 

Fear of retaliation, he adds, is what’s 
been deterring agression. 

When Fuller was president at Oberlin 
he got the urge to imitate Pierre in Tol- 
stoy’s War and Peace and find out how 
he would be affected if he were to see 
warmaking and people dying from vio- 
lence. He got ona plane and flew into 
Saigon on a regular tourist visa. 

He now recalls that when he walked 
into the American Embassy the diplo- 
mats were “thrilled that someone was 
there to see for himself.” They provided 
him with a helicopter and a personal 
pilot and took him wherever he wanted 
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Ex-president 


Robert Fuller 
designs a better 


game than war 


by Phil Tear ’43, editor 


He says that peace 
and disarmament aren't 
the best ways to 
express the goal of 
the anti-war movement 


to go. The sight of the grievously wound- 
ed and dying people engraved on his 
consciousness what the consequences of 
this “glorious” activity really were. In 
1978 he and his wife and child went to 
the Soviet Union for a month, traveling 
by train across the continent to Japan, 
talking with people on the way. This 
made him “see Soviet society as com- 
plementary to American.” 

Later, when it was suggested that a 
peace institute be created at the Univer- 
sity of California, Fuller started to 
imagine groups of people who would 
actually go to the world’s trouble spots, 
immerse themselves in the situations, 
learn about them and then “see if there 
was something that could be done to 
broker a better relationship amongst 
the ‘partners’ in conflict.” 

He calls this the Mo Tzu Project in 
honor of the world’s first “shuttle diplo- 
mat,” who scouted China. in the fifth 
century B.C. negotiating peace settle- 
ments between warring lords. 

Last October Stewart McBride, a 
correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, interviewed Fuller in Paris 
and a feature article based on the inter- 
view has appeared in five editions of the 
Monitor between then and March 10. In 
May David Hoffman, editor of Evolu- 
tionary Blues (1027 DeHaro St., San 
Francisco 94107), published an inter- 
view that he and his staff had with 


Fuller. Excerpts of the interviews fol- 
low: 

The world is looking for answers to war 
and peace. Are we asking the right 
questions? 

Not really. The question people in the 
peace movement should ask themselves 
is, “What would you do with your life 
tomorrow morning if God said there 
won’t ever be another war?” 

Every peacemaker better have a good 
answer. Chances are, they’re searching 
for peace with a certain hidden element 
of belligerence, attacking somebody, 
some enemy, domestic or foreign. 

My ultimate question is, “Is there a 
better game than war?” War has been an 
activity that men and women have 
played and have loved, and if we’re ever 
going to transcend warmaking it’s cru- 
cial we admit our own eternal fascina- 
tion with its moments of individual ex- 
hilaration, camaraderie, nobility and 
glory. The Mo Tzu Project isan attempt 
to invent that “better game,” to meet the 
same objectives of war and make them 
fun. 

Are you suggesting that peace is not a 
viable goal for the “Peace Movement’? 

Yes I am, exactly. Peace is the ab- 
sence of a very exciting activity: war. 
And nobody ever opted for nothing in 
place of something, especially some- 
thing exciting. Peace has the connota- 
tion of peace and quiet, of serenity, of 
bliss; and people aren’t actually attrac- 
ted to that very much. It’s boring aftera 
while. 

Also, if you look to see who isin favor 
of it, it’s usually people who are living a 
privileged life and therefore wish to 
maintain the status quo. People who are 
experiencing hunger or injustice don’t 
want peace; they are, in fact, willing to 
make revolutions and wars to secure 
food and justice. However, you can’t 
express the goal as “anti-war” either 
because that’s merely “against.” We’ve 
got to figure out what it is we actually 
want, and then be for that. 

I suppose one reason it’s difficult to 
invent a game that is more engaging 
than war is that in playing war we get to 
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experience vicariously the ultimate sac- 
rifice, the giving of one’s life. 

Yes, we have to acknowledge that 
wars have served genuine purposes, 
psychological as well as political. Then 
we've got to see if we can invent and 
design and authorize another game, 
another set of activities that meet those 
needs that wars have met. 

Incidentally, it’s important to realize 
that the game of ending particular wars 
is completely different from discovering 
the game that replaces war. Peacemak- 
ers who have an answer to the question 
“What would I do if peace broke out?” 
are apt to bé more effective. 

At any rate, in my thinking I’ve 
moved past disarmament as a primary 
strategy and past peace as an immediate 
goal, and on over to the question of 
what the activities are that will replace 
the game of war and meet the same 
needs. The Mo Tzu project is about a 
game of Completion—of completing 
ourselves through each other by incor- 
porating into ourselves the empowering 
truths that other peoples embody and 
exemplify. 

How do you meet the objectives of 
war? 

Some wars in history have been 
caused by material deprivation, or by 
greed, which is the fear of deprivation. 
Ending hunger is a way of reducing the 
probability of war, an activity we can’t 
afford anymore. It’s too dangerous a 
spectator sport. 

The key question for me a few years 
ago was, “Is disarmament itself a realis- 
tic goal for the peace movement?” The 
answer was “No.” Then the question be- 
came, “Is peace a proper goal for the 
peace movement?” And again the answer 
came up “No.” 

Peace is the absence of a very exciting 
activity, war. Nobody ever opted for 
nothing in place of something. Express- 
ing peace as antiwar says only what 
you're against. You’ve got to figure out 
what it is you are actually for. Other- 
wise, peace sounds like serenity and 
bliss. 

If you look at who favors peace and 
quiet, it’s usually the privileged. People 
who are hungry and oppressed never 
want peace and the status quo. They are 
willing to make revolution and war to 
produce food and justice. 

So how does Mo Tzu fit in? 

My definition of “Mo Tzuing” is find- 
ing what you love within what you hate. 
Until you know what you love in what 
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you hate, you can’t hold your hatred in 
its proper subordinate place and get past 
it. 

The minute you find what you love in 
someone else, you’re more powerful 
yourself. That’s the real meaning of 
power in the 21st century. Our only real 
safety today is not in getting rid of weap- 
ons; it’s in inoculating ourselves against 
acting out of our fear of each other. 

Disarmament and the nuclear freeze 
are false issues? 

If we got rid of our nuclear arms, we 
would still have enough conventional 
arms to make a war that would make the 
Second World War look like a picnic. 
The bombing of Dresden at the end of 
the Second World War killed 300,000 
people—three times as many as the 
atom bomb at Hiroshima. There’s no 
real increase in safety offered by any- 
thing we can do in disarmament in the 
next decades. 

So what’s our next move? Take the 
arms race, for starters. 

The other day I was running around 
the track and realized no matter how 
fast I ran, my shadow kept up with me. 
That’s the arms race, a race with one’s 
own shadow. No matter how fast you 
go, the other guy’s going to keep up with 
you and stay connected to you. In fact, 
he is you, the shadow side of yourself 
you don’t like. The Russians are our 
shadow. We project on them all the stuff 
we fear in ourselves, and vice versa. 

What American shadows are the Rus- 
sians wearing at the moment? 

We fear we can’t live up to, or honor, 
our own ideals. So we project that all on 
the Russians, saying they don’t care 
about liberty, justice and equality. In 
fact, they do—but in reverse order. 

How real is the Soviet “threat”? 

The Soviets threaten us precisely be- 
cause they’re afraid of us. The threat 
isn’t so much that they’re hoping to 
conquer our land: they couldn’t govern 
it if they had it—nor we theirs. The 
threat derives from the fear they have of 
us and we of them, and we’re afraid of 
them partly because we know that they 
are afraid of us. There’s nothing more 
dangerous than a scared bear—or a 
scared eagle, for that matter. Somehow 
we’ve got to interrupt this cycle of fear- 
ing each other to get at the problem, 
which is probably a more useful formu- 
lation than saying that we have to estab- 
lish trust. Trust is one of the last things 
to develop, even in a personal relation- 
ship between two peopole. It comes 
only after years of intimacy and it is 
never borne directly out of conflict. 


How can the superpowers end up 
trusting one another? 

Building trust by exchanging sym- 
phony orchestras and table tennis teams 
is certainly not the answer in coming de- 
cades. We have poised weapons which, in 
less than a half an hour, can incinerate 
each other’s nation. You can take con- 
scious steps to reduce that fear of each 
other—for example, the agreements we 
have with the Soviets to give them ad- 
vance notice of missile firings and troop 
exercises. 

Muhammad Ali visited the Soviet 
Union the same year as you, but came 
back proclaiming, “Russia scares me. 
The people on buses are so serious, they 
look like they’re going to the electric 
chair.” Are Russians and Americans 
really that different? 

Not at all. There is a sense of potency 
and vitality in the Soviet people that is 
matched in my experience only by 
Americans. It has to do with being the 
citizens of a superpower. The big differ- 
ence I noticed in the Soviet people 
comes from having suffered over centur- 
ies. They do not have a kind of naive 
optimistic faith in the future that Amer- 
icans tend to have, so they’re less exper- 
imental and resourceful. 

When you spoke of suffering, were 
you referring to the 20 million Soviet 
lives lost during World War II? 

From the Soviet perspective, it’s closer 
to 40 million. They lost 23 million in the 
Second World War and another 20 mil- 
lion in the [Stalinist] purges. It was 
almost | out of every 5 citizens. The 
memories of war are alive. It’s more 
theoretical for us, and that’s why our 
public is possibly more dangerous. 

Nobody really wants a war, so what’s 
the subtle attraction? 

Why do some discussions turn into 
arguments and some arguments into 
shouting matches? There’s a release that 
comes from simplification, usually over- 
simplification. Initially, it feels better to 
scream than to hold it in. The spasm of 
violence that we are now capable of de- 
livering unto each other is the ultimate 
nuclear spasm. 

As a graduate student at Princeton 
and Berkeley, you worked with the 
scientists who fathered America’s atomic 
weapons. What are your memories of 
those early days? 

Most of the men who worked on nu- 
clear energy and weapons had an infec- 
tious boyishness about them. I knew 
many of them: Oppenheimer, Fermi, 
Teller, Wheeler. All the graduate stu- 
dents felt completely dazzled by them. 
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There’s something pretty heady about 
creating stars? 

It’s the same headiness that a 10-year- 
old experiences when he sets off his first 
detonation of gunpowder. 

Were you that 10-year-old? 

Yeah. Asa kid I had this volcano that 
was an inverted flower pot. I set a charge 
of gunpowder laced with magnesium, 
and then detonated it from 100 feet 
away with a toaster wire connected to 
my train transformer. I took it to school 
one day and it made me a hero. The 
power of the explosion rubbed off on 
me. 

That’s the way it was for the nuclear 
physicists of the ’40s, 50s and ’60s. The 
very men who were releasing this physi- 
cal energy were also walking the corri- 
dors of power in Washington. A few of 
them, such as Oppenheimer, felt ambiv- 
alent, but it was irresistible to proceed, 
despite your doubts, despite your moral 
qualms. Anyone would have done it. 

Diplomacy is called the art of re- 
straining power. Are you redefining that 
notion? 

Power is redefined every century. 
We’re now leaving behind power as mil- 
itary coercion. Economic coercion is 
still legitimate, attempts to sell countries 
and companies, but limits to that are 
very much in the air. In the ’60s we did 
begin to experience the power of music, 
art and poetry. 

What about the sheer power of truth, 
the power of a good idea? 

When an idea’s time has come, it can 
start a fire. Its content and expression 
can move like a sharp knife through soft 
butter and establish a resonance in ev- 
eryone who’s exposed to it. The job of us 
nonpoliticians is to hone ideas and rhet- 
oric so that when it is spoken by politi- 
cians from a public forum, it moves 
people toward better goals, such as feed- 
ing the world and eliminating warmak- 
ing. 

Don’t diminish the contribution of a 
good adman. The final polishing of 
what initially occurs as a vague philo- 
sophical idea isn’t that far from what a 
good adman does. Just think what 
Stokely Carmichael did to distill it all 
down into two words: “black power.” 
They absolutely catalyzed the nation 
into a new view of civil rights. Crafting 
rhetoric so that it speaks to millions and 


Title display for Fuller article in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 
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releases energy is a legitimate function 
of advertising. The fact that they sell 
unworthy objects with these techniques 
is beside the point. 

Does the antinuclear “Freeze Please” 
slogan meet your criteria? 

Excellent. It’s polite; it rhymes. 

Coming back to Mo Tzu, how is this 
diplomacy any more effective than the 
more conventional State Department 
style? 

The human quality of Mo Tzuing is 
compelling. When people see that we’re 
nonpartisan, they cease being as righ- 
teous or defensive. They look for at least 
a theoretical solution to conflict, which 
leaves both parties with their self-re- 
spect. They sense they both own a piece 
of the truth. For Mo Tzu work to begin 
to be effective it needs to be multiplied 
many thousandfold and perhaps be giv- 
en the status of an Event. Imagine that 
an agreement were negotiated among 
the nations of the world to exchange for 
two years, beginning in say 1985, a mil- 
lion people, going and coming from 
nation to nation in approximate pro- 
portion to population—a mammoth, 
multinational Peace-on-Earth Corps 


moving not just from America to devel- 
oping nations but rather from each 
country to all the others, focusing on the 
issue of establishing relationships and 
thereby building mutual security. The 
global event here imagined could be 
financed with one percent of the world’s 
defense budgets ($5 billion). Such an 
expenditure would surely enhance the 
security of individual nations and that is 
the stated purpose of defense budgets. 

In the meantime, until you get the $5 
billion, how do you cope with the feeling 
that your effort is just a drop in the 
bucket? 

A dozen people immersed ina foreign 
culture does feel like a drop in the 
bucket. Yet it seems there is nothing 
more important to do with my life. 
When you throw a stone in a lake, you 
don’t see the water level rise. Yet you 
know the stone’s sitting on the bottom 
of the lake. And the lake must be bigger 
for it. 


Reprinted by permission from The Christian Science Monitor 
©1983 The Christian Science Publishing Society 
All rights reserved 
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150th anniversary commencement 


Author Maya Angelou—who 1s also a 
dancer, singer, actress, director, pro- 
ducer and civil rights worker—deliv- 
ered the address for Oberlin’s 150th 
anniversary commencement exercises 
Monday, May 30 (Memorial Day), in 
Tappan Square. 

The ceremony climaxed a cheerful 
and happy weekend and Miss Angelou 
chose to “become” Mary Jane Patter- 
son who, in 1862, was the first black 
woman to receive the AB. Angelou per- 
formed a kind of ballad of what the 
graduate of 121 years ago would say to 
the Class of 1983. 

Her words for the present were as apt 
as they were in 1862: “Seek freedom and 
justice for your community and for 
yourself. Love right for right’s sake. Be 
good for goodness’ sake. Dare to be 
courageous for God’s sake.” 

A surprise visitor was Emeritus Pres- 
ident William E. Stevenson. Also attend- 
ing was S. Frederick Starr who becomes 
Oberlin’s 12th president in July. 

Many in the audience wore “I (red 
heart) S. Fred (red star)” buttons that 
were sold during the weekend by enter- 
prising students. Many others wore “I 
(red heart) Oberlin” buttons. 

Toward the end of the Commence- 
ment exercises a plane flew over the 


square trailing the message: “Freddy 
lives.” It seemed to have nothing to do 
with the next president or the emeritus 
history professor or even with the late 
Freddy Prinz. It could have pertained to 
the arrival on Friday for his 50th reun- 
ion of Frederick Bauer 733 in a 1933 
Ford sport coupe after promising for 
decades that he would arrive ina 1933 
Cord, but it probably didn’t. At the end 
of the ceremony | ,500 crimson and gold 
balloons were released and the wind 
carried them quickly in the direction of 
Elyria. 

Alumni and parents who had arrived 
on Friday noticed that the price of gaso- 
line rose three cents a gallon on Satur- 
day but it soon became apparent that 
this was happening throughout Ohio. 

Acting President James L. Powell 
conferred 420 BA degrees, three MAs, 
12 double degrees, 72 BMs, three MMs 
and two MMEs. 

Honorary degrees were awarded to 
Miss Angelou, choreographer Trisha 
Brown, lexicographer Frederic G. Cas- 
sidy °30, honorary trustee Charles A 
Mosher ’28, trustee Victor J. Stone °42, 
conductor David Zinman ’58 and to 
Acting President Powell who becomes 
the president of Franklin & Marshall 
College in July. 

The baccalaureate address was given 
Sunday afternoon, May 29, by the Rev. 


Class of 1933's gift. 


Emilie Williams, wife of Tom °30, 
made the banner that Paul Arnold 40 
designed. 


James M. Lawson Jr. of the Holman 
Baptist Church in Los Angeles and 
father of John C. Lawson II ’83. Acting 


- President Powell hosted the president’s 


reception Saturday afternoon in a big 
tent specially erected in Wilder Bowl. 
The tent (100 by 200 feet) was a histori- 
cal feature of the weekend. It harked 
back to the commencements that were 
held between 1835 and 1843. 

The tent also was the site for the 
Alumni Luncheon on Sunday and a cir- 
cus calliope added to the “fun” as did 
brass choir music from the Finney bell 
tower. On “illumination night” the chap- 
el bells were used instead of cannon in 
the 78/2 Overture at the band concert. 

But the most fun ofall occurred in the 
tent when the reunion classes took turns 
announcing record-breaking gifts to 
Oberlin. The 1972-73-74 cluster raised 


Tent was made for the Firestone Golf Classic and rented 
by the college. Below: John Doerschuk announces the 
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$56,075 to exceed its goal of $45,000. 
The 25th reunion class (1958) made its 
$83,000 goal at 1:30 a.m. that very day, 
according to Class Agent Maxine Wenz- 
ler Houck, “through a combination of 
threats, extortion, bloodletting and ply- 
ing with liquor.” 

The Class of 1928, seeking $100,000 
as a 55th reunion gift, reported $222,- 
896. The 1952-53-54 cluster gave $328,- 
066 to exceed its $200,000 goal. The 
1937-38-39 cluster reported the largest 
recorded cluster gift, $454,478. They 
were 50 gifts short of their goal of 45% 
participation. 

The 50th reunion class, Oberlin’s “cen- 
tury” class, sought a goal of $333,333.33 
and crossed the half-million mark with 


Jean Forsythe Dye 38, president of 
the Alumni Association, gives the 1983 
Alumni Award to Mary Ann Brezsny 
Danenberg 48. 


$567,233 to eclipse all records for reun- 
ion giving. Moments later, Helen Lacey 
Haskell ’23 reported that the 60th reun- 
ion class was making gifts to Oberlin 
totalling $1,128,609! 

The Distinguished Community Ser- 
vice Award was given to Alexandra 
Podwalny °65. She and her husband, 
Sergey, have been residents of Oberlin 
for 33 years, but they arrived in Sep- 
tember 1949 with their three children, 
their mothers and “Sandra” Podwalny’s 
stepfather after sailing to the U.S. from 
Europe aboard the first Liberty ship 
bringing displaced persons following 
World War II. 

Mrs. Podwalny was born in Austria 
in 1921. Her parents were White Rus- 
sians who fled Russia after the revolu- 
tion of 1917. In 1941 she and Sergey 
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Podwalny 


were deported to the Rhineland by the 
Germans. They escaped twice and were 
liberated by the Allied troops in Febru- 
ary 1945. 

In 1972, when the Oberlin News- 
Tribune described Sandra Podwalny as 
a “man about town,” she recalled that 
her family had felt “at home from the 
very start” in the years they had lived in 
Oberlin. Her first venture into the 
community was as secretary in the 
chemistry department at the college. 
She then became a lab assistant in geol- 
ogy and later was a substitute language 
teacher in Lorain County and Cleve- 
land public schools. 

For 27 years she has chaired “United 
Nations Week” activities in Oberlin. 
She began the tradition of displaying 
flags of other countries around the site 
of the historic elm. She originated the 
annual U.N. dinner in 1961 and has 
served as its organizer ever since. For 
several years she chaired the Oberlin 
UNICEF drive. 

She has been active in the American 
Field Service program and the “sister 
city” program between the cities of 
Oberlin and Ile-Ife, Nigeria. She made 
the arrangements for the chieftain of 
Ile-Ife and his entourage to visit Oberlin 
on the weekend of July 4 to help the city 
celebrate its sesquicentennial. In addi- 
tion, she herself made arrangements for 
the purchase and manufacture of the 
aluminum sesquicentennial medals that 
one can find on sale most anywhere in 
Oberlin for $1.50. 

Mrs. Podwalny has been active in the 
United Way, the League of Women 
Voters (she became a citizen in 1955), 
the AAUW and the Women’s Fellow- 
ship at First Church (the group that 


sponsored the Podwalnys in 1949). She 
has co-chaired the Allen Hospital baz- 
aar and has assisted many other fund- 
raising efforts. She speaks five lan- 
guages fluently and received honors in 
Russian when she graduated from Ober- 
lin. She and Sergey have two sons anda 
daughter (Alexandra Leclére 69) and 
several grandchildren. 

Maya Angelou received the honorary 
LHD. She was a professional dancer 
and entertainer for 16 years and studied 
with Pearl Primus and others. She also 
taught modern dance in Rome and Tel 
Aviv while on a European tour of 
“Porgy and Bess” in the 1950s. 

Later she was an administrator at the 
school of music and drama at the Uni- 
versity of Ghana. In the 1960s she 
worked for the Arab Observer in Cairo 
and for newspapers and broadcast me- 
dia in Ghana. She was northern coordi- 
nator for the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference of the late Martin 
Luther King Jr. ’65h. 

Ms. Angelou produced, directed and 
starred in the revue “Cabaret for Free- 
dom” at the Village Gate in New York. 
She performed in “Medea” in Holly- 
wood and has written a TV series on 
African traditions in U.S. life. 

Her best-selling book, J] Know Why 
the Caged Bird Sings (1970), comprised 
the first part of her autobiography. She 
published her first collection of poetry 
in 1971 and The Heart of a Woman in 
1981. In television she wrote the screen- 
play and musical score of “Georgia, 
Georgia,” narrated “The Slave Coast” 
and appeared in “Roots” and a Richard 
Pryor special. 

Trisha Brown, who received the hono- 
rary DFA, has twice been in residence at 
Oberlin with the theater and dance pro- 
gram. Assistant Prof. Elesa Rosasco 
says the program’s commitment to ex- 
perimentation has enabled Brown’s 
work to have a “profound and long- 
lasting effect on the quality of student 
dancing and choreography.” 

Brown has been a leader in the evolu- 
tion of the American dance avant-garde 


Angelou 
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for two decades. Her dance company, 
based in New York City, participates in 
the NEA dance touring program. In 
1975-76 she held a Creative Artists Pub- 
lic Service fellowship and in 1976 she 
had a Guggenheim. 

Charles Mosher, who retired in 1976 
after serving as Oberlin’s congressman 
since 1960, celebrated his 55th reunion 
by receiving the honorary LLDand also 
the earned MA in government. 

He began study on the master’s de- 
gree in the 1950s when he was a state 
senator in Ohio, but he discontinued his 
study after his election to Congress. He 
earned 18 credit hours in his earlier 
effort and took 12 hours for credit and 
audited a four-hour course this year. 

The committee on graduate studies 
waived the requirement that such work 
is to take no more than five years. 
Mosher notes that his tuition charges 
for this 12 hours of credit were triple the 
total tuition he paid for his four under- 
graduate years. His thesis was entitled 
“Reinterpreting the Congressional Pro- 
cess” and that is a subject in which he 
has long been interested (CONGRESS- 
MAN’S CONGRESSMAN RETIRING, Mar- 
Apr 1976). It quite probably will become 
a valuable textbook for government 
and political science courses. 

As an undergraduate, Mosher ma- 
jored in philosophy and he received a 
fellowship for graduate study at the 
University of Chicago. The Depression 
forced him to leave school and take a 
job selling and writing newspaper adver- 
tising in Aurora, Ill. He returned to 
Oberlin in 1940 as publisher and editor 
of the News-Tribune. He entered polit- 
ics in 1945 by winning election as city 
councilman. 

Mosher’s active service as a trustee of 
the college was 1964-70 (elected by 
alumni) and 1973-77 (trustee-elected). 
He received the Alumni Award in 1972. 
He and Mrs. Mosher (Harriet Johnson 
27) again became yearlong residents of 
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Stone and Powell 


Oberlin a year ago. He was the first 
person to receive both an honorary and 
a regular degree in the same com- 
mencement and the oldest person ever 
to receive a regular degree from Ober- 
lin. The previous record holder was 
Frank S. (Count) Williams ’82 (OPPOR- 
TUNITY KNOCKS TWICE, May-June 
1980) who received the BMus and still 
holds the record for being the oldest 
person to receive a bachelor’s degree. 

Friends of the Moshers are establish- 
ing a Charles A. Mosher endowed fund 
at Oberlin so that its income can be used 
to appoint visiting professors of the his- 
tory of science and technology. For 
such a fund to be effective, a minimum 
of $100,000 will need to be contributed. 
Twice that amount would permit a vis- 
iting professor one semester each year, 
thus providing continuity and greater 
curricular impact. 

Contributions may be sent to the 
Chuck Mosher Fund, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 

Cassidy, emeritus professor of Eng- 
language and literature at Wisconsin, is 
director of the group of lexicographers 
there who are compiling the “Diction- 
ary of American Regional English,” 
which is to be published in five volumes 
between this year and 1989 by Har- 
vard’s Belknap Press (PRESERVING 
AMERICAN WORD HISTORY, Winter 
1983). Subjects of Cassidy’s many stu- 
dies in linguistics and language include 
the English of Jamaica, where he was 
born, and English-African Pidgin. 

Cassidy is the fifth member of the 
Class of 1930 to receive an honorary 
degree from Oberlin. Others are Willard 
V. Quine (1955), Kathryn L. Hopwood 
(1968), Robert W. Cairns (1980) and 
Rollo May (1980). He and his brother 
Harold ’30 and Quine lived as students 
at 30 E. Lorain with Edward Haskell 
29, George T. Lodge ’29 and the late 
James Sell °31 and called the house 
Arthron (Greek for joint). Fred Cassidy 
still has the sign that identified the 
house (EXPANDING AND CONTRACTING 
SIMULTANEOUSLY, May-June 1980). 


Mosher 


Cassidy 


His wife, the late Helene Monod 730 
AM, was Oberlin’s first French-born 
graduate assistant in French 1929-30. 

Stone, who was elected a trustee of 
the college in November (ALUMNI NEWS, 
Winter 1983), is serving the first year of 
a two-year term as president of the 
AAUP (ALUMNI NEWS, Autumn 1982). 
He is professor of law at the University 
of Illinois, where he has been a member 
of the faculty since 1955. 

In 1975-78 Stone was the university’s 
associate vice president for academic 
affairs. In 1970 he chaired a 20-member 
consultative committee to assist in the 
selection of a new president for U. Illi- 
nois. He was general counsel of the 
AAUP 1878-79. 

As an undergraduate, Stone was edi- 
tor of the Oberlin Review. He was a 
member of the Alumni Board 1966-69, 
class president 1962-67 and class agent 
1981-82. He and Cassidy and Mosher 
were panelists in the alumni sesquicen- 
tennial commencement symposiums on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Zinman is music director of the 
Rochester Philharmonic and he is also 
adjunct professor at the Eastman 
School of Music. He received the honor- 
ary MusD from Hamilton College in 
Clinton, N.Y., May 29 and the same 
degree from Oberlin the next day. Asan 
undergraduate in the Conservatory, Zin- 
man studied violin and also did ad- 
vance work in composition and con- 
ducting. 

In Europe he was assistant to Pierre 
Montaux, served as music director of 
the Netherlands Chamber Orchestra 
and was chief conductor of the Rotter- 
dam Philharmonic. 

He has conducted many European 
ensembles, including the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, the London 
and the BBC Symphonies, the Royal 
Philharmonic, Paris National Orches- 
tra, L’Orchestra de la Suisse Romande 
and the Israel Philharmonic. He has 
also conducted leading North American 
ensembles, beginning with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in 1967 and including 
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the orchestras of Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, 
Minnesota, Toronto, Baltimore, San 
Francisco and Houston. 

Last summer Zinman conducted the 
Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra in 
New York City, Chicago’s Grant Park 
Festival and the Waterloo Festival. He 
has made numerous recordings and is 
the first Rochester Philharmonic music 
director to serve on the Eastman faculty. 

Powell joined the Oberlin faculty in 
1962 and was geology department chair- 
man 1966-73. He was associate dean of 
the College of Arts & Sciences 1973-75 
and then provost and vice president 
until he became acting president in Sep- 
tember 1981 because of the illness of 
President Danenberg, who died in Jan- 
uary 1982. 

Powell received the AB from Berea 
College in 1958 and the PhD from MIT 
in 1962. As a geologist he has distin- 
guished himself through research, pub- 
lications and teaching in the areas of 
isotope geology. He has appeared fre- 
quently in Washington to testify on 
matters relating to America’s continu- 
ing need for strong science education at 
all levels. 


Origins of PhDs 


In becoming president of Franklin & 
Marshall College, James Powell will be 
heading the institution that leads 867 
private, primarily undergraduate insti- 
tutions in the U.S. in the number of its 
graduates (92) since 1920 who have 
gone on to earn PhDs in earth sciences. 

Franklin & Marshall is second in this 
group of schools in the number of its 
graduates (174) who have earned PhDs 
in chemistry and third in the number 
(315) who have gone on to earn PhDs in 
the physical sciences. 

Oberlin ranks sixth among these 
schools in the number of its alumni (55) 
who have PhDs in earth sciences and 
second (with 316 to Springfield’s 347) in 
the number who have PhDs in educa- 
tion. Inall other categories of the study, 
Oberlin ranks first. 

Oberlin has 2,954 to Swarthmore’s 
1.642 and Amherst’s 1,386 inall fields of 
study. It leads in all sciences with 1,738 
as compared to Swarthmore’s 1,140 and 
Reed’s 890. The listings have been com- 
piled for several years by the Board on 
Human Resources, National Research 
Council. Franklin & Marshall, in turn, 
compiles tables showing just the rank- 
ings of schools that are defined by the 
American Association of University 
Professors as IIA or IIB institutions. 
“Such data provide a means of ranking 
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similar institutions on at least one 
important measure of quality,” says the 
F&M office of institutional research. 

The willingness of F&M and other 
schools to be proud of their rank in 
these listings puts Oberlin ina very good 
light and Oberlinians occasionally want 
to know why they don’t read about this 
more often in the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine. The reason is that the listings 
which include those public and private 
universities that are not primarily 
undergraduate institutions tend to 
make us feel humble. 

On the other hand, Oberlin’s office of 
college relations has for some time been 
saying: “Oberlin students are accepted 
into law and medical school at a rate 
roughly twice the national average.” It 
is Our understanding that this national 
average includes all public and private 
undergraduate institutions and we 
think Oberlin ought to brag about it. 

However, Jim Lubetkin ’64, director 
of college relations at Oberlin, says 
Oberlin can’t say that any more. He’s 
found that Oberlin students are just as 
good as ever but the national accep- 
tance rates for law schools and for med- 
ical schools have been creeping up: 
approximately 46-47% for med schools 
and 55% for law schools. 

Preferring not to claim that Oberlin is 
“twice 55% of anything,” Lubetkin has 
changed the statement to say: “75% of 


Philip Shen 5 AM, senior lecturer in 
Philosophy and religion at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong, holds a work- 
shop at Asia House on the Japanese 
art of origami (paper folding) during a 
February visit to Oberlin with other 
Asian scholars touring North America 
on the 50th anniversary of the United 
Board for Christian Higher Education 
in Asia. 


When Daniel Moe conducted Musical 
Union May 15 in the 150th Anniver- 
sary performance of “Elijah,” a special 
visitor was Olaf Christiansen, emeritus 
director of the St. Olaf Choir, who 
conducted Musical Union in the 1933 
centennial performance of “Elijah.” 


the Oberlin students who apply to law 
school are accepted, as are 70% of the 
applicants to medical school.” 


Endowment for books 


An endowment fund of $262,000 has 
been given to Oberlin by the Peebles 
Foundation of Florida in memory of 
President Danenberg and Betty Peebles 
Jones °36 has given $43,575 in memory 
of her husband, Arthur, to be used for 
current library acquisitions. The foun- 
dation terminated its assets in 1982. 


Mahan painting offered 


Gordon Sayer, librarian of the Evangel- 
ical Library in London, has informed 
William A. Moffett, director of librar- 
ies, that the portrait it owns of Asa 
Mahan (LETTERS, Spring 1983) is offered 
for sale to Oberlin College at a price of 
1,000 pounds sterling. Persons inter- 
ested in contributing toward this pur- 
chase are encouraged to write to Mof- 
fett at the main library or in care of the 
Alumni Magazine office. 


Shansi booklet ready 
The Shansi centennial booklet that was 


described in the April Newsletter is on 
sale in Oberlin for $3.50. Postpaid 
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copies are $4.25 and may be ordered 
from the Shansi office in Wilder Hall. 


Town topic 


The Oberlin Community Improvement 
Corp. has begun an active search for 
additional small and medium size indus- 
tries that might want to locate their 
businesses in Oberlin Industrial Park. 
Jerry Warneke, chairman of the corpo- 
ration, says his group Is especially inter- 
ested in companies owned or managed 
by Oberlin alumni. 

The following firms are currently 
located in the 120-acre park on E. 
Lorain St. about a mile east of Main St.. 
General Electric, Gilford Industries, Hy- 
dro Tube Inc., National Assn. of Col- 
lege Stores and a newcomer, Oberlin 
Colorgraphics, a high quality printing 
firm that serves industries throughout 
the U5: 

The park has paved streets with all 
utilities installed. Some financial assist- 
ance from the Oberlin group as well as 
from the State of Ohio is available. 
Interested persons should call or write 
Warneke, manager of the Oberlin office 
of the Lorain National Bank, phone 
(216) 775-1361. 


Richard J. Dunn became associate 
vice president for external affairs May 
16 and is responsible for all phases of 
soliciting gifts for current use. He.was 
Oberlin’s city manager 1958-63 and 
president of Gilford Industries 1979- 
83. He has the BA from Dartmouth 
(1951) and MAs from Cornell in city 
planning and in business and public 
administration. His wife, Louise, is a 
member of the college's campus 
grounds committee. They have three 
grown daughters. 
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Christina Starr has been appointed 
assistant professor of German for the 
coming academic year as temporary 
replacement for Prof. Joseph Rei- 
chard, who is retiring. In 1984-85 her 
title will change to adjunct assistant 
professor and trustees have provided 


funding for a special position to per- 


mit continuation of Ms. Starr’s service 
ona temporary basis extending 
throughout her husband’s presidency. 


Sesquicentennial conference 


The second of 1983’s sesquicentennial 
conferences (back cover, Autumn 1982) 
will study The education of blacks and 
the quest for equality. It will open- 
Thursday, Oct. 6, witha tribute to com- 
posers George Walker °41 and the late 
William Grant Still ’20, °47h and R. 
Nathaniel Dett ’08, ’26h. 


Student is murdered 


The campus was shocked on Sunday, 
April 24, when a popular sophomore, 
Grace Austin, was found dead in her 
room at Lord-Saunders (Afrikan Her- 
itage House) at 10 a.m. and police ruled 
that she had been strangled. 

Half an hour later police were called 
to South Hall where Austin’s boyfriend, 
junior Sean Culmer, was “behaving 
erratically” and they learned that he had 
tried to hang himself. 

The two were a popular couple and 
had attended a quiet party together at 
Lord-Saunders on Saturday night. 

Culmer withdrew from school after 
the incident and on May 25 in Elyria he 
pleaded innocent by reason of insanity 
to an indictment of aggravated murder. 


Faculty notes 


The following are retiring this summer 
from the faculty and staff and biogra- 
phies will appear in the autumn issue: 
Robert Baustian, professor of orches- 
tral conducting; Charles F. Isackes °38, 
assistant to the vice president for exter- 
nal affairs; Dorothy Judson, admis- 
sions office; Serge Kryzytski, professor 
of Russian; Wilbur Price ’49, professor 
of piano, and his wife, Betty, executive 
secretary to the president. 


Lyn Boone (POLICY STUDIES: LIBER- 
AL ARTS IN THE ’80S, Autumn 1979) is 
the new executive secretary to the presi- 
dent. She has been program coordina- 
tor of the environmental studies pro- 
gram this past semester and has also 
been administrative assistant for the 
Nordson Foundation and the Greater 
Lorain County Community 
Foundation. In 1982 she was staff asso- 
ciate for the presidential search commit- 
tee. From 1979 to 1982 she was program 
coordinator for the public service stud- 
les program. 


Fred Foreman, emeritus professsor 
of geology, died in Oberlin May 15. 
Robert Melcher °32, emeritus professor 
ot music theory, died May I1. L. Chris- 
tine Reeves, physical education office, 
died June 14. Details will be in the 
autumn issue. 


David McCarthy, director of the suc- 
cessful 19/83 Campaign and son-in-law 
of Sydney Fisher ’28, has become direc- 
tor of development for the School of 
Engineering at his alma mater, Ohio 
State University. 


Help wanted 

Oberlin is offering a great opportunity foran 
energetic, self-starting recent graduate inter- 
ested in an entry-level job in one of the col- 
lege’s most popular offices. We seek a full- 
time assistant in external affairs working 
directly with a vice president in a variety of 
Support activities. Responsibilities will in- 
clude managing a new donor research pro- 
gram, writing and editing a donors’ newslet- 
ter, supervising the division’s data/ word 
processing activity, coordinating scheduling 
of mailings, brochure preparation, etc. 
Based upon performance, responsibilities 
could expand. Qualifications to include dem- 
onstrated writing skills, tact, poise and self 
assurance. Submit resume, references and 
sample of writing to David Clark, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 by July 31, 1983. 
Starting salary $17,200. AFFIRMATIVE ACTL- 
ON/ EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
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wenty years after its founding, the 
T Oberlin Student Cooperative As- 

sociation (OSCA) stands as some- 
thing of a model for co-ops everywhere. 
But after years of growth, OSCA, like 
the College itself, faces an uncertain 
future. 

Rooted in principles of worker coop- 
eration and consensus rule, the six “al- 
ternative” eating and sleeping facilities 
administered by the OSCA Board are 
now having to confront long waiting 
lists and decaying buildings without ex- 
pansion as a viable solution. 

At the same time, the political ideal- 
ism that once influenced the kitchens of 
Tank, Harkness, Keep, Old Barrows, 
Fairchild and Baldwin seems to be giv- 
ing way to more practical concerns, such 
as money. Incoming OSCA president, 
Tom McMakin, a junior, said he wor- 
ries about the possibility of stagnation 
and hopes to bring back some of the 
“conscious experimental flavor” of old. 
“We’ve got something to prove,” he 
said, adding, “no one believes that 547 
people can provide their own food and 
shelter.” OSCA is by far the largest 
member of its national affiliate, the 
North American Student Cooperative 
Association. The next largest member- 
co-op, in Oregon, is barely a tenth of 
OSCA’s size. 

The College’s relatively tolerant atti- 
tude towards co-ops accounts for much 
of OSCA’s success. By renting the build- 
ings and kitchen facilities from the Col- 
lege, Oberlin co-opers are spared many 
of the ownership headaches common in 
big city operations, according to retiring 
OSCA president Claire Morduch ’83. 

Tax exempt Status as a non-profit or- 
ganization has also helped Oberlin co- 
ops build their financial base, although 
an audit by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice (IRS) this year means OSCA will 
start paying taxes on its $200,000 capital 
improvements fund. 

This spring co-opers have faced three 
major crises: the IRS audit, the Spring 
Garden co-op controversy over a $1,100 
gift toa Philadelphia co-op, and the clo- 
sure of Tank’s residential space because 
of fire hazard. Despite the audit, OSCA 
Board members say they are unper- 
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Expansion 
of co-ops 
no longer a 
viable option 


by Tom Bemis ’83 


Greatest current trauma 
is withdrawal of Tank Hall 
as a dormitory for next 
year; others include an 
audit by the IRS 


turbed. Membership Organizer Elisa 
Wells said, “It’s not as if we don’t know 
where our money is going.” 

The IRS decided to audit OSCA after 
it discovered that no income tax return 
had been filed for 1980-81. OSCA had 
explained to the IRS that it had no rec- 
ords for the year, “because somebody 
absconded with the books,” Wells said. 
OSCA is expected to retain its tax ex- 
empt status—in a manner similar to 
other schools’ fraternities and sorori- 
ties—but will have to pay taxes on the 
interest from its building fund, accord- 
ing to McMakin. 

Of more interest to the membership 
than the financial problems, however, 
were the philosophical implications of 
the Spring Garden co-op controversy. 
In mid-March co-opers overwhelmingly 
passed an all-OSCA motion granting 
$1,100 to a small storefront co-op in a 
poor Philadelphia neighborhood. But 
the OSCA board refused to send the 
money because it felt procedures for 
board approval had not been followed 
and because the gift might threaten its 
tax status. 

The debate dragged on for over a 
week. A compromise was worked out, 
whereby the proposal was resubmitted 
to the membership and again was over- 
whelmingly passed. 

Perhaps the greatest trauma for 
OSCA this year has been the withdrawal 
of Tank as a dormitory for next year. 
The College decided to close Tank as a 
dormitory after architectural inspections 


revealed fire hazards, including no fire 
escapes for the third floor. 

The debate over Tank’s future has 
been temporarily forestalled by an ar- 
rangement that will give OSCA 16 room- 
ing slots in Johnson House, made avail- 
able by the expanded London Semester’s 
removal of 16 students from campus 
next fall. OSCA will still be allowed to 
use Tank’s cooking facilities until a final 
decision is made about what to do with 
the building. 

Options for Tank include razing and 
rebuilding the structure, or renovating 
it, at a cost well over $500,000, accord- 
ing to Morduch. Changing homes is 
nothing new to OSCA. The original 
postwar co-ops, Pyle Inn and Grey Ga- 
bles, were replaced in the early 1960s 
during the College’s capital improvements 
drive. 

While this spring’s controversies are 
not life threatening, they are indicative 
of OSCA’s growth from an organization 
chiefly concerned with providing alter- 
native dining and housing facilities to an 
organization of major importance in the 
College community. 

While the 1960s and early ’70s saw 
rapid growth in the size and number of 
co-ops, OSCA has now reached the 
stage where another co-op “would im- 
pact negatively on some other interest 
group,” according to housing and din- 
ing manager Bud Delphin. So OSCA 
must decide where it will go next in 
order to prevent atrophy. In recent 
years, OSCA has concentrated on refin- 
ing the co-op process, according to 
Wells. “Even though it looks like the 
same amount of work is getting done, 
we’re doing it more efficiently,” she said. 


(Reprinted from the Oberlin Review) 


Collegium cassettes for sale 
Cassette recordings and printed pro- 
grams of 25 Collegium Musicum con- 
certs, dating from 1969, are now on re- 
serve in the Conservatory Library. Some 
of the examples of Spanish music are 


from archives no longer available to 
scholars. For prices of copies and listing 
of titles write Collegium Musicum, Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


The bana 
of 
Bachargaon 


and beyond 


t was mid-January and an early 

morning fog blanketed the vast 

Narmada Valley with its expanse of 
wheat fields and villages. I was still fairly 
new to the area, still relying on public 
transport to get around and making re- 
cordings as the opportunities arose. 

On this particular morning I had 
caught an early bus from Dindori, a 
town of about 10,000 and headquarters 
for the region, to Bondar, about an hour 
away. At a secondary school for tribal 
area students I had located a teacher 
who could serve as my guide, and we 
were about to make our first trip 
together. 

As I pulled on my sweater against the 
chill, I thought, “What a good day for 
hiking out to a nearby village.” But 
Phulsing Markam, my assistant, had a 
different idea. “No, no, the roads will be 
muddy and slippery and it’s much too 
cold. In your country, you like the cold, 
but in my India, we like warmth!” Mar- 
kam is a short man with a twinkle in his 
eye and a penchant for a joke. But he 
was quite serious this morning, standing 
formally before me and furrowing his 
brow. I couldn’t very well go anywhere 
without him, so his wish prevailed. 

By 10 a.m. the fog had burned off. 
The village of Bachargaon was not far 
off and a Pardhan bana player lived 
there. The bana, a small three-string 
fiddle, is little known outside the Nar- 
mada Valley, but Markam was a Pard- 
han and familiar with it. My own inter- 
est in it was primarily documentary, 
since I was conducting research on the 
tribal music of this region, but simple 
curiosity was also a factor, since I hadn’t 
seen or heard this instrument before. 

We struck off down the road at high 
noon and I thought about adding Indi- 
ans to the mad dogs and Englishmen 


Roderic Knight is associate professor of 
ethnomusicology in the Oberlin Con- 
servatory. He conducted research in 
India in 1981-82 under a grant from the 
Indo-U.S. Subcommission on Arts and 
Culture, working among the Pardhan 
and Baiga tribes in Madhya Pradesh. 
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by Roderic Knight 


Motorcycles and powdered 
milk are useful “tools” for 
ethnomusicologists studying 
ancient instruments in 
India’s Narmada Valley 


who “go out in the midday sun.” My 
small backpack with its $1,000 cargo of 
tape recorder, movie camera, two still 
cameras and some miscellaneous film 
and extra batteries was soon transferred 
to the rack of a bicycle being pushed 
alongside. Otherwise I might have never 
made it, for the sun had warmed up to 
summer intensity. 

After 90 minutes of trekking down a 
packed gravel road through the wheat 
fields, the final distance on a footpath 
from one village to the next, we reached 
Bachargaon and the home of Babu Lal 
Paraste. The shaded porch had just been 
washed down and the cool breeze blow- 
ing through the house was just what I 
needed. I noticed right away some marks 
of village life: low stools carefully crafted 
of wood with seamless woven seats, 
grain husking and grinding equipment 
built right into the floor of the house, 
and large sculptured grain bins, white- 
washed with the rest of the house. Mr. 
Paraste was out tending his fields, we 
were told, and would be back in a short 
while. 

When he arrived, Markam put our 
proposal to him: would he play the bana 
this evening so that we could make a 
tape recording? I wasn’t sure what the 
answer was, since the conversation had 
not been translated, but it did seem that 
something would happen that evening, 
so we set off to visit another family in the 
village. 

It was after dark by the time we 
started back down the rocky path to Par- 


aste’s house. As we approached, the dim 
light of a kerosene lantern on the porch 
illuminated what I thought must be an 
apparition. In front of the house was 
parked a little four-seater car of a very 
delicate sort normally seen only in the 
towns. Must be some government offi- 
cial, | thought. What complications will 
this bring? And how did that car get 
here? I was to find out the answer to the 
second question only in the morning. 
Family members had crowded into 
the walled porch and some big logs were 
being coaxed into flame with twigs and 
grass. I tucked myself down crosslegged 
in a corner near Babu Lal Paraste and 
set down my pack, still not quite believ- 
ing that I would actually record some- 
thing that night. In the smoky light I was 
introduced to the people who had ar- 
rived in the car. I had guessed right 
about the government official. He was a 
publicity officer for the health depart- 
ment, but more importantly, he was Ki- 
shan Chand Paraste, son of Babu Lal, 
paying his father a surprise visit after 
one and a half years. His wife, Ansuya, a 
medical doctor, had also come along. I 
found myself immediately engaged in 
animated conversation with two highly 
educated and friendly people who had 
long ago left their village homes but ob- 
viously still felt very comfortable there. 
Kishan noted that as a child he had tra- 
versed the same road we had taken, up 
and back daily on foot, while attending 
the secondary school in Bondar. At the 
time, Ansuya Markam of Rahangi vil- 
lage was also attending school there. 
Rahangi? Both Mr. S. H. Ahmad at the 
Anthropological Survey in Nagpur and 
Phulsing Markam, my guide, had sug- 
gested that I visit Rahangi if I wanted to 
Study the music of the Pardhans. Ah- 
mad had given me some photos of a few 
people there. Fortunately, I had them 
along, so I showed them to Ansuya. She 
recognized her father among them and 
noted that he too was a bana player. As I 
sat there shaking my head over the size 
of the world, Kishan informed me that 
they would be going to Rahangi in the 
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The bin-baja instrument 


morning on their way back to Seoni, 
where they now lived, and that I was 
most welcome to come along. Since I 
still had not figured out how I would get 
to Rahangi on this trip, I was only too 
happy to accept this offer, at the same 
time marveling at my good fortune. 

Meanwhile Babu Lal Paraste had 
been preparing his instrument, tuning it 
and playing brief excerpts to check if ev- 
erything was all right. He hadn’t played 
for two years, since his wheat fields pro- 
vided well for him, and he felt that some 
of the Gond families that were his tradi- 
tional patrons did not regard him with 
the same admiration and respect that he 
had once enjoyed. As his playing and 
singing would soon show, this was 
through no fault of his own, but rather a 
reflection of changing tastes or fortunes 
among the Gonds. 

I began to sense that I was in the pres- 
ence of a dying tradition. Kishan had 
not learned the bana, nor had any of his 
brothers. Ansuya’s father, too, had 
urged his children to pursue their educa- 
tion and become urban professionals. 
The audience for this music was already 
limited, since Pardhan bana players tra- 
ditionally played only for a chosen hand- 
ful of Gond families having the same 
surname as their own. Now it appeared 
that it was dwindling further, as many 
Gond patrons were either losing interest 
in the old epic songs of Hira Khan Cha- 
tri or had decided they did not what to 
be bothered with the payment that was 
traditionally due the musician when he 
visited for an evening of entertainment. 

Did I have a role to play in “saving” 
this music? I had read Shamrao Hivale’s 
book on The Pardhans of the Upper 
Narmada Valley, written 35 years be- 
fore, and had come here to see how 
much of what he described was still true. 
I was now discovering the cracks in the 
foundation. I began to talk to the Par- 
astes about widening the audience for 
this music, about ways to interest other 
musicians or educators in it, about set- 
ting up public concerts introduced and 
narrated by some knowledgeable per- 
son. I thought, perhaps if I make this re- 
cording and then release it, it will find its 
way to this corner of India and wake up 
a potential audience among the sur- 
rounding populace. Now there was a 
long shot if ever there was one. I half- 
jokingly said that Kishan should learn 
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to play the bana, but he doubted if he 
would be able to. “Then get your brother 
who’s living here with his father to take 
it up,” I continued in a good-natured but 
earnest vein. Ansuya volunteered that 
she would learn if no one else did. In the 
end I decided that by merely being pres- 
ent there I was doing something for the 
music, and maybe that was enough for 
the present. I imagined that probably 
there wouldn’t have been any music for 
this family reunion if I had not hap- 
pened to be there asking for it. I learned 
later that this was indeed true—Kishan 
had not heard his father’s bana for 12 or 
13 years. 

But clearly whatever benefit they de- 
rived from my presence was balanced by 
the benefit I derived from theirs. What 
would have been a rather stiff and un- 
natural recording session was about to 
become a happy family event with an 
audience that knew the songs and could 
laugh at the jokes. Undoubtedly Babu 
Lal Paraste’s performance would be a 
good one under these circumstances. 

By now the fire was burning with 
more heat and less smoke and Paraste 
had limbered up his fingers. He was sit- 
ting close to the fire, the long tailpiece of 
his instrument resting on his shoulder, 
the opposite end on his knee. He lifted it 
up and inclined his head, almost affec- 
tionately, toward the instrument. The 
chin hold of the western violinist was 
not necessary. His right hand gripped 
the stout handle of a short curved bow, 
and he placed it on the strings, not cen- 
tered over the body of the instrument, 
but over the neck, just above the body. 

The first sounds emitted were thin 
and distant sounding. I almost felt pity 
for the poor instrument—no wonder it 
was dying out. But then Paraste moved 
the bridge from its resting point on the 
edge of the body down onto the delicate 


membrane that covered the face of the 
instrument, and it suddenly sprang to 
life. The tone was still thin—something 
like the tone described as “silvery” for 
the medieval European rebec—but the 
membrane face gave it a loud and pene- 
trating quality. Brass bells attached to 
the bow accentuated its rhythmic move- 
ment. 

As he was tuning, I had noticed that 
the three strings were tuned in ascending 
fourths, and now as he played I noticed 
that these fourths carried over into the 
music as well. He typically bowed two 
strings at once, sometimes all three, and 
the strings were so close together that 
one finger easily stopped two strings at 
once, thus producing a melody in paral- 
lel fourths. As the melody moved from 
the lower two strings to the upper two, it 
gave the impression of changing key. 
Then at times he would finger only one 
of the outer strings, keeping the inner 
string as a drone, and the music mo- 
mentarily took on the flavor of an Irish 
fiddle tune. 

For 15 minutes Paraste strung to- 
gether short pieces, each slightly differ- 
ent and representing different moods 
described in the songs. Then he started 
his song. It began with a long, slow- 
paced invocation of “Ram, Ram” 
(Rama), asking for a successful perfor- 
mance that brought enjoyment to the 
listeners. As he sang he doubled his song 
on the instrument. After about four 
minutes he stopped suddenly and began 
singing unaccompanied, punctuating the 
ends of the phrases with short figures on 
the bana. Before long the listeners were 
beginning to grin and suppress some 
laughter. I tried to indicate that I was 
quite happy to have unbridled laughter 
on the tape, but it continued at a delib- 
erately considerate level. Kishan and 
Ansuya were especially tickled, casting 
glances at each other and at me. I was 
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left in the dark for the moment, but in 
the future I was to have the pleasure of 
playing the tape back for them and 
discovering the reason for the levity. 
The words were common fare for the 
beginning of a performance, intended to 
establish an entertaining mood, but they 
also gave the musician a chance to poke 
a little fun at changing social habits and 
to offer his advice to the younger gener- 
ation: 


In the “good old days” it was proper for 
the daughter-in-law to serve the mother- 
in-law, but today it’s the other way 
around. Also a woman was supposed to 
serve her husband, but this too is now the 
other way around. Look at this woman— 
so sophisticated she can’t even walk, so 
she’s being carried by her husband! 

In the “good old days” a man’s duty 
was to serve first his parents, then his 
parents-in-law, and then his wife. Today 
it’s the other way around. A man con- 
fronted with the necessity of carrying all 
these people proceeds as follows: first he 
takes his wife on his shoulders, then puts 
a flaming brazier on his head so that she 
might keep warm. Then he ties her par- 
ents across his back with a length of 
cloth, and his own parents he ties with a 
rope and drags behind. While going along 
this way, he meets a Brahmin (God in dis- 
guise) who asks him who all these people 
are on his shoulders, his in-laws, and his 
parents, whom he is taking to the river 
Ganges, where he will toss them in. But 
the Brahmin takes him aside and sets him 
straight, whereupon he mends his ways, 
and life thus proceeds as it should. 


What more poignant commentary 
could Paraste have chosen for the visit 
of his sophisticated son and daughter- 
in-law! But it was all in fun and enjoyed 
by all. With this introduction he then 
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launched into a new lyrical section that 
marked the beginning of the legendary 
story of Hira Khan Chatri, a Gond war- 
rior of an earlier age. Alternating lyrical 
and narrative sections, and interspers- 
ing an instrumental interlude from time 
to time, he performed for another 45 
minutes and then called a halt to the 
story that could have gone on all night. 
Everyone had enjoyed the performance 
thoroughly. 

Afterwards Kishan asked me if I 
didn’t think this was one of the more 
elaborate and demanding of the tribal 
traditions of India. (His question indi- 
cated that he certainly thought it was). I 
agreed that it was and chided him once 
again about taking it up. I got the feeling 
he was beginning to take the idea more 
seriously. 

In the morning we loaded up the little 
Premier (an Indian-made Fiat that they 


A group Of villagers in Rahangi. 


Above: Dhasol Markam playing the bana. 
Left: Babu Lal Paraste in the first recording 
session. His son is to his left. 


had been able to buy through a loan 
available to doctors for increasing their 
work potential) and set off towards Ra- 
hang. I discovered that the footpath we 
had taken the day before was just a 
shortcut and the road in fact reached all 
the way to Bachargaon. The road 
seemed smooth and short now, and the 
sun shone beneficently rather than beat- 
ing down mercilessly. In no time at all 
we were back in Bondar, and after a 
brief visit, pushed on for Rahangi. 

All the residents of Rahangi are 
Pardhans and many of the men are mu- 
sicians. Dhasol Markam, Ansuya’s fa- 
ther, is the eldest man in the village, but 
he too was out tending his fields when 
we arrived. I was told he was well into 
his 70s and had left playing at least ten 
years back. In view of his age, I did not 
take this as an indicator of a dying tradi- 
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tion. In fact, the statistics for Rahangi 
put the current status of bana playing in 
a different perspective. There were 18 
bana players there, representing 40% of 
the adult males of the village. The 
youngest was in his mid-20s and at least 
half of them were away on mangteri, the 
performance tour on which they would 
visit their Gond patrons. Others were 
planning to go later. 

In spite of being out of practice, 
Dhasol Markam said he would be glad 
to perform for us. The only problem was 
that his own instrument had been taken 
on tour by his brother. It took some time 
to locate another since so many of the 
players were away, but one was finally 
found. Dhasol Markam played admira- 
bly: well and with much animation. He 
threw himself into the singing and story 
telling with great gusto and spirit. His 
wife sat at a distance, enjoying this re- 
membrance of old times, and his daugh- 
ter and her husband enjoyed one more 
evening of their musical heritage. When 
the single candle illuminating the room 
finally burned down, Markam had been 
entertaining us for an hour and a half 
with the story of Raja Ram. A token 
amount of daru, liquor distilled from 
the flower of the mahua tree, had helped 
to warm our spirits, but now the fire was 
dwindling and the night was cold, so we 
retired after this second night of epic 
song. 


Roderic Knight on motorcycle in front of Daya 
Ram Paraste’s house in Rahangi. 


A bus stand at Dindori. 
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Next morning was parting time as the 
Parastes returned to Seoni and Phulsing 
Markam and I returned to Bondar. 
Clearly I would have to return to these 
villages, and I was already making plans 
to facilitate it by purchasing a motor- 
cycle. Meanwhile, back in Bondar the 
other teachers had heard of our quest 
and had located yet a third bana player 
who was visiting a Gond family nearby. 
That very evening there would be a con- 
cert for my benefit, but of course with all 
the school students in attendance as 
well. Perhaps my ideas were not so far- 
fetched after all, for here was one being 
realized already and I’d hardly lifted a 
finger. This was a hopeful sign for the 
musicians of this remote corner of India. 


Bus travel Indian style is hard to de- 
scribe to the streamlined West. The bus 
itself might be compared to a school bus 
in size and accommodations: low roof, 
low-back bench seats, sliding windows. 
There is usually only one door, and no 
provision for emergency exits. A rack 
runs the full length of the roof, but most 
passengers keep their luggage with them, 
so the cramped space gets even tighter. 
There are 50 seats, but nearly 50 more 
people might be jammed in the aisles, 
especially if the bus is on the last run of 
day. The roughness and dust of the re- 
mote area roads quickly take their toll— 
every joint rattles as if it were going to 
come apart, and the dusty windows af- 


ford only a dim glimpse of the scenery. 
The din from the rattling and the diesel 
engine under its hood beside the driver 
numbs your senses and makes thought 
virtually impossible. 

Some respite is afforded every hour 
and a half when the bus stops for a tea 
break. Young boys hurry to pour tea, 
brewed with milk and sugar in one pot, 
whisk away your cup when finished and 
quickly splash it off in a pan of water, 
ready for the next customer. Both sweet 
and salty snacks are also available, 
deep-fried in a wok over a wood stove 
built into the front wall of the tea stand. 

As the cities fade into the distance the 
road becomes narrower and narrower 
until it is a mere scratch on the land- 
scape, wide enough for only one vehicle 
at a time. All roads are handmade, with 
layers of crushed rock of decreasing size, 
filled in with earth, and maybe tarred. 
Needless to say, they are rough at best. 
The narrow clearance, slipperiness when 
it rains, and the daredevil spirit of the 
drivers combine to produce frequent ac- 
cidents. A bus resting on its side in a 
ditch or stuck in the middle of the road 
with a broken axle is not an uncommon 
sight, but usually accidents happen at 
low speed, so serious injuries are few. 

As comprehensive as the bus network 
is, there are hundreds of villages off the 
bus routes and far enough away to make 
walking with heavy equipment virtually 
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out of the question. Jeeps are suitable 
for traversing most of these roads, but 
are generally unavailable ona long-term 
basis, so after a few weeks of bus- 
tripping around the countryside I de- 
cided, on advice from others, that I 
should invest in a motorcycle. 

In a few weeks I was heading for the 
hinterlands on an Indian-made Rajdoot 
175 cc. Ona two-wheeler the roads were 
even rougher, and | began to class them 
by what gear I could safely use: first, sec- 
ond or third. Third-gear roads were con- 
fined to precious short stretches here 
and there, but it was a pleasure to come 
upon them by surprise out in the middle 
of nowhere. Surely the first advantage, 
beyond the independence and mobility, 
was the visibility. Suddenly the vast 
open landscape of the upper Narmada 
River valley stretched out before me, 
with green and yellow wheat fields and 
small streams in the foreground, rolling 
hills and flat-topped knolls in the dis- 
tance. Clusters of clay-washed and tile- 
roofed cottages dotted the landscape 
and people walked and bicycled, rode 
horseback or drove cattle to pasture. 
The road was never lonely. 

Then there were the non-roads. As a 
college motorcyclist I had never been in- 
terested in the dirt bike variety of the 
sport, but I was soon to negotiate some 
tracks and hills that would make most 
dirt-bikers’ hair stand on end. On the 
very first trip out, luggage rack piled 
with two back packs of equipment and a 
foam bedroll, and my research assistant, 
Phulsing Markam, riding behind me, we 
headed down a mere footpath through 
fields strewn with rocks, across a river in 
arocky gully, up the other side, and into 
the lanes of a village that had surely 
never heard the putt-putt of a motorcy- 
cle echoing off its walls before. It turned 
out to bea wild goose chase, for the mu- 
sician we had heard about was old and 
ill, and didn’t play the instrument we 
were hoping to hear anyway. But dark- 
ness had fallen so we spent the night and 
renegotiated the path early the next 
morning. 

Seeking out other musicians, we were 
more successful. Returning to Rahangi, 
where we had heard a Pardhan bard sing 
of legendary heroes with his three-string 
bana fiddle on an earlier trip, we found 
other musicians equally qualified and 
eager to display their talents. By now the 
people here knew us well. We were 
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greeted by a party of children who 
crowded around as the motorcycle ap- 
proached, cheered as we forded the 
stream, and gathered around to watch 
and listen as we were welcomed into the 
compound of Phulsing Markam’s uncle, 
and served tea. 

After dark we sat on the floor of the 
kitchen, surrounded by the towering 
mud-sculptured grain bins, their relief 
decorations effectively lit by the small 
oil lamp in front of us, and were served a 
typical dinner of rice, unleavened bread, 
and vegetables, preceded on this occa- 
sion by some spicy chicken snacks and 
daru. Then Radhe Lal Patta, one of the 
leading bana players of the many in this 
village, performed a portion of what 
would normally have been an all-night 
episode from the Mahabharata, referred 
to by the Pardhans as the Pandawani 
story. 

The next day, as Markam and I mo- 
torcycled to our next destination, he re- 
lated the story to me: the episode told of 
the fate of Duriyo Dhan, last of the 100 
Korawas, adversaries of the Pandawas. 
As a war between these two dragged on, 
he sought advice from his mother on the 
best way to win the war. As the bride of a 
blind man, his mother had blindfolded 
herself, vowing to live as he did, without 
sight. She now instructed her son to go 
and bathe in the river and come back 
and stand before her as naked as the day 
he was born. She would remove her 
blindfold to see him just this once and 
then offer her prophecy. But Duriyo 
Dhan was so embarrassed by this pros- 
pect that he came covering himself with 
a small cloth. His mother was cha- 
grined, saying that he had disobeyed her 
and would be given no second chance. 
He would surely die at the hands of the 
enemy within weeks. He took refuge ina 


lake, but Bima, the giant Pandawa 
brother, found him and slew him there. 

The crowd who had gathered to listen 
to this performance was with the per- 
former all the way, leaning forward to 
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hear him and shouting “oho . . . !” at 
exciting points. 

One objective that I was pursuing dur- 
ing these travels was to find out more 
about an instrument that was already 
rare 35 years ago when it was described 
in a book on the Pardhans by Shamrao 
Hivale. The drawing showed it clearly to 
be a harp, supposedly long extinct in In- 
dia. On a lead, we headed for the village 
of Kokomata, another place that had 
probably never been visited by motor- 
cycle, judging by the condition of the 
road. The people here are a branch of 
the Pardhans known as the Gogia, but 
they prefer to be known simply as 
Pardhans. 

A musician, Ram Prasad Pandro, 
was identified to us, and when asked 
what instrument he played, he affirmed 
that it was definitely not the bana, but 
another with a curved neck. This 
sounded very hopeful, so we asked if we 
could see it. Without hesitation he came 
back with a long object shrouded in a 
cloth and unveiled it before us. Markam 
and I glanced at each other. Here it was! 
A shiny black patina covered the slender 
boat-shaped body and five sinew strings 
stretched from a sawtooth string holder 
on the face of the instrument to heavier 
cords wrapped around the faintly curved 
neck. It was indeed a harp, and clearly in 
playing condition. He also obliged our 
request to hear the instrument, called 
bin-baja, holding it across his lap with 
the neck to the right, cradling the body 
in his left hand. With a small plectrum 
he strummed the strings and alternately 
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touched and released two of them with 
his left thumb and middle finger. The 
sound was faint and low-pitched. 

My camera was sitting right beside 
me, but I resisted the temptation to snap 
a picture. It seemed presumptuous, since 
we had only been in the village for a mat- 
ter of minutes, and both of us were total 
strangers there. My discretion turned 
out to be my loss. Other men of the vil- 
lage had gathered around, and when we 
enquired about the possibility of hear- 
ing more of this music and taking some 
pictures, we encountered stiff resistance. 
“No, no, this is an old instrument. We 
don’t use it any more and don’t want to 
be associated with it. We are ashamed of 
it. It only makes a dull, monotonous 
sound and we ourselves prefer the bana. 
We don’t want it to be studied or photo- 
graphed or recorded. We’re afraid the 
government might take interest and try 
to develop it, and we don’t want it to be 
developed. We only want to hide it.” 
They told Ram Prasad to take his in- 
strument away again, which he did. 

My assistant tried earnestly to per- 
suade the group otherwise, and I offered 
to show how by plucking instead of 
strumming, it could be made to sound 
more interesting, but it was all to no 
avail. Dusk was falling so we had to de- 
cide quickly whether to try to stay here, 
where we were clearly not welcome, or 
to retrace our path out of the village. 
The choice was obvious. But I had been 
watching Ram Prasad the whole time, 
and J saw in his eyes a silent willingness. 


After all, he had brought out the in- 
strument and had even played it for us. 
As we bumped and lurched over the 
washboard and rock road, I was already 
planning a second trip and as many oth- 
ers as might be necessary. In the mean- 
time I tried to imprint on my mind all 
the details I had seen of this rare Indian 
harp. 


I decided that a few weeks should pass 
before I returned to Kokomata, so | 
took up residence in Rahangi village in 
order to further my studies of the bana. I 
found a willing and able host in the per- 
son of Daya Ram Paraste, a primary 
school teacher whose command of En- 
glish was quite good. His house consisted 
of three rooms side by side, each about 
10’ X 12’, opening on an enclosed porch 
at the front of the house. He and his wife 
and four children lived in the middle 
room. In one adjoining room was his sis- 
ter’s family, in the other, his brother’s 
family. Some of the more adult children, 
a couple of grandmothers, and a tem- 
porary laborer and his family over- 
flowed into the porch, where a cot for 
me was also set up. Altogether there 
were about 25 people in the house. Each 
room served as kitchen, dining room 
and bedroom for one family. Since 
cooking, eating and sleeping are all done 
on the floor, there was no problem of 
excess furniture crowding the rooms. I 
adjusted fairly quickly to the village rou- 
tine, going to the river to wash in the 


Woman making a clay hearth for 
cooking. The open-ended depression is 
the place for a wood fire and a pot 
would be placed over the closed 
depression. Tunneled area connects the 
two holes. Below: sifting grain. 


morning, joining my family for meals 
(carefully cooked with greatly reduced 
amounts of salt and chili pepper for my 
taste), and then settling down to some 
work of my own, such as writing or lis- 
tening to tapes, as the various steps in 
the daily preparation of grains went on 
around me—sorting, pounding, win- 
nowing, and grinding. The normal meal 
schedule was two per day—one around 
10:00 AM, and the other in the evening, 
somewhere between 7:00 and 9:00 PM. 
Both consisted of rice with dhal (like 
split pea soup) and vegetables. Although 
I enjoyed this simple fare, I found it hard 
to accept vegetables as breakfast, so 
once I took the liberty of bringing some 
eggs and bread from Dindori, about ten 
miles away, and invited my hosts to 
share an “English breakfast” with me. 
Nankunia, Daya Ram’s wife, looked on 
as I fried a couple of eggs—one sunny- 
side up, the other over easy. Her com- 
ment was, “Bas!?”—“That’s all?” After 
that we often had eggs, plus instant cof- 
fee, another novelty (and luxury) item 
from the town. 

Most of the villagers were farmers, 
raising their own crops of wheat, rice 
and other produce. Several of the men 
were teachers at primary schools in 
other villages. In the evening, when the 
teachers and farmers were all back 
home, I took time to meet all the fami- 
lies and get a more in-depth picture of 
the role that bana playing had in this vil- 
lage. It seemed clear, after interviewing 
the 18 farmers who were also bana play- 
ers (from a total of about 45 heads of 
households in the village), that all of 
them were still active as traveling per- 
formers, and I discovered that several 
other men, though they did not play the 
bana, had inherited patron families from 
their fathers and they typically visited 
these families on a regular basis also, 
taking along a bana player who wel- 
comed the opportunity to perform for 
other patrons in addition to his own. 

I was anxious to take some lessons on 
the bana, but several events intervened 
to delay the opportunity. In early 
March, the family of Dhasol Markam, 
the elder bana player I had met in Ra- 
hangi two months before, suffered a 
loss: his younger brother, about 60, died 
of a brain hemmorhage. Dr. Ansuya Pa- 
raste, his favorite niece, was there to 
help, but to no avail. As a friend of the 
family and resident of the village | 
shared in the grief, and participated in 
the cremation ceremony. 

Then came Holi, the festival of friend- 
ship and color, when friends and rela- 
tives, both men and women, greet each 
other with a smear of colored powder on 
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the forehead, and later the men sing 
boisterous songs called phaag and chil- 
drenand adults alike splash or spray col- 
ored water all over each other. It isa day 
to stay in your home town and to wear 
old clothes, because anyone can splash 
anyone else and travelers are favorite 
targets. 

Fast on the heels of Holi came Kriya 
Karam, ten days after the death of Hir- 
raya Lal Markam. By this time the soul 
of the departed is believed to have en- 
tered a new body, and to mark the event, 
a ceremony of giving and purification is 
performed: all males of the family have 
their heads shaved, and the women, fol- 
lowed by the men bathe in the river. 
Later the men are presented with nu- 
merous cloths, wrapped on their bare 
heads as turbans. To please the departed 
and the mourners alike, and to lighten 
the mood, relatives invite entertainment 
groups to come to the event. For two 
days, three different groups performed 
in the Markam compound. One group 
consisted of a pair of nagara (large kettle 
drums), a small kettle drum called timki, 
and a shenai (double reed instrument). 
To this music many of the women 
danced and sang. The other groups were 
of atype called Sing Baja—three or four 
drums of different types, small cymbals 
and metal shakers, a shenai and one or 
two young men dressed as women, sing- 
ing and dancing to the drums. As the eve- 
ning went on, people gave one rupee 
notes and danced free-style with the 
dancers. 

By the time Kriya Karam was held, I 
had managed to get one or two bana les- 
sons with Radhe Lal Patta, and, happy 
from the daru that flowed freely at this 
event, he delighted in taking me around 
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Sing Baja musical group hired to entertainata Kriya Karam, anevent held after the 


death of Hiraya Lal Markham. 


to various houses to show what I had 
learned. I didn’t have much to show, but 
it pleased people nonetheless. 

The children were also interested. 
One day, after taping a short version ofa 
piece so that I could learn it on my own 
time, I was sitting in the house, bana in 
hand and tape recorder in front of me, 
alternately listening, jotting a note or 
two, and playing. The four-to-six-year- 
old crowd of the compound was romp- 
ing around as usual. I closed my eyes to 
concentrate in spite of their play, and 
when I opened them, found a rapt semi- 
circle of little faces seated before me, 
watching and whispering to themselves 
about everything they saw. 


Nearly a month had passed since the 
first trip to Kokomata and it was time to 
make a second try. Radhe Lal Patta of- 


Rod Knight playing bana with children surrounding him. 


fered to go along this time, since he 
knew some of the people there and 
thought he would be able to convince 
them to let us see and hear the “forbid- 
den instrument.” Although he and I 
could speak very little to each other, we 
motorcycled out, hoping for the best. In 
the village, we located Ram Prasad’s 
compound and rolled right in the gate. 
He was not there, but one of the more 
vehement protestors from the first visit 
was, and it looked like trouble again. 
Another musician of the town, playing a 
slender, two-string fiddle called chikara— 
a folk relative of the North Indian 
sarangi—entertained me and a crowd of 
villagers, while Radhe Lal engaged some 
of the men in a conference over the bin- 
baja. As darkness fell Patta returned, 
looking rather grim and discouraged, 
and made it clear to me that we should 
be leaving. Failure number two, I 
thought, as I packed up my things. | 
caught a glimpse of Ram Prasad as we 
left and tried to read his face, but with 
little success. Later that evening, meet- 
ing with Phulsing Markam, who could 
translate the events, I learned that we 
had not been given an out-and-out re- 
fusal, but that they had demanded an 
exhorbitant fee, and Radhe Lal had not 
been eager to argue at length with them. 

The next step was not clear at this 
point, but I was beginning to feel the 
pressure of time, and explained that | 
regarded the exhorbitant fee as objec- 
tionable, but not impossible. 

In a week we had worked out the next 
strategy. Four of us—myself, Phulsing, 
Daya Ram and his nephew Naresh— 
would go to a village nearby, where we 
had learned there was a teacher who 
might be able to help. Traveling two by 
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Sing Baja group. Man on left is playing shenai, man on right plays manijira. 


motorcycle and two by bus, we met at 
the designated village, but once more a 
wall was thrown up before us. The per- 
son whom we thought might provide a 
connection was not inclined to make 
any overtures on our behalf and doubted 
that even a hundred thousand rupees 
would fetch results. 

By this time it was long dark and we 
were forced to find accommodation on 
the floor of an empty 7’ X 10’ storeroom 
at the school house. Without a hearth or 
cooking pots, we shared some tomatoes, 
raw peanuts and tangerines and stared 
at each other in the light of a single can- 
dle. Were there other villages where the 
bin-baja might be found? Maybe this 
was the best solution. We discussed it 
some and then tried to get some sleep. 

But unable to accept failure once 
again, Phulsing woke us all up at 4:30 
a.m. with a last-ditch plan. Based on the 
hunch that Ram Prasad himself would 
agree to the matter even if the other vil- 
lagers didn’t, Phulsing instructed me to 
teach Daya Ram and Naresh—neither 
of whom had been to the village and 
thus would not be recognized—to oper- 
ate my tape recorder and camera, so that 
they could go and do the job before any 
objection was raised. It sounded like a 
wild gamble, but by 5:30 a.m. they were 
on their way. I held out little hope, so 
went back to sleep. 

Two hours later they were back. They 
had successfully met the musician and 
his brother through the intermediary of 
the chikara player, and though they had 
not been able to bargain down the ex- 
horbitant fee, they had contracted suc- 
cessfully to meet in the forest away from 
the village for the purpose of whatever 
recording and photography I desired. 
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We all sprang into action. Naresh and 
I drove with the equipment and Phuls- 
ing and Daya Ram met the party com- 
ing from the village. In the shade of a 
tree we set up. Ram Prasad unsheathed 
the bin-baja as he had done at our first 
meeting and our session began. I re- 
corded him playing the instrument, sing- 
ing and talking about it. I took photos in 
black and white and color. I even shot 
one movie roll. But even though I was 
getting what I wanted, I hadn’t planned 
on getting it quite this way. I kept won- 
dering if the money I had paid ought to 
be regarded as compensation to the vil- 
lage for allowing me to do something 
they were against, or if it wasn’t rather 


Radhe Lal Patta demonstrating the bana. 


satisfying only that “willing person’s” 
greed. What censure would he have to 
endure from his fellow villagers, if any? 
It was still clear, in spite of the permis- 
sion given, that the instrument was to be 
kept from other eyes. If anyone hap- 
pened along the path near our site, it was 
quickly shrouded from view. The bin- 
baja identified anyone who played it as a 
Gogia Pardhan, and they wanted to be 
known simply as Pardhan. Could I 
show these pictures and play this record- 
ing with a free conscience? Maybe Ram 
Prasad himself had not thought of all 
the implications. But now the job was 
done and all parties had been in agree- 
ment about it. I decided that once out of 
this local context, there would be little 
harm in sharing these documents of In- 
dia’s little-known five-string harp. 

It remains a puzzling question where 
this instrument came from and how it 
acquired its rudimentary technique— 
things that call for further research. But 
one thing seems clear, and that is that no 
amount of publicity, whether academic 
or otherwise, is going to change it much, 
for better or for worse. In another 35 
years it will still be an instrument hidden 
away by the musician, played once a 
year for a handful of traditional patron 
families in the same way the bana is, and 
then hidden away again. For the musi- 
cian, it is the sacred dwelling place of the 
local deity Bara Dev, and for this reason 
it is surely significant; as an instrument, 
its mere existence is significant. Musi- 
cally, I would have to agree with the 
Pardhans, who feel it has little to offer 


Baiga dance troup at Silpiri. 


compared to the bana, but I am still 
pleased to have heard it and do not re- 
gret the troubles or expense. I believe 
my assistants are still a bit puzzled by 
the whole affair; nevertheless they ac- 
cept it as an important event in the life of 
this ethnomusicologist. 


The final weeks of my stay in India were 
filled with the laborious effort of filling 
in gaps in field notes, listening to tapes 
in order to write synopses of the song 
texts and making final musical instru- 
ment purchases. The pre-monsoon hot 
season in May did not help matters. It 
became virtually impossible to travel 
anywhere—even by motorcycle—after 
about 9 a.m. because the sun was so in- 
tense. In my early motorcycle travels I 
carefully avoided traveling at night, but 
now it was practically unavoidable, since 
the only alternative was around 5 a.m. 
By now I knew the roads well and I came 
to enjoy the night rides. Curiously, the 
roads seemed smoother at night. The 
only explanation I could come up with 
was that it was psychologically easier to 
be confronted by only that small swath 
of road that the headlight illuminated 
rather than to see the bewildering ex- 
panse of bumps and pits in broad day- 
light. Occasionally my plans were 
thwarted and I was obliged to motor off 
under the mid-day sun. To survive the 


Knight stayed in the goat house behind this house at Silpiri. 
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heat, I plunged a long-sleeved shirt into 
a bucket of water and put it on dripping 
wet. Friends observing me swore that 
this was ill-advised, but the 15 or 20 
minutes of coolness before the shirt was 
bone dry again felt fine to me. 

There were some pleasant surprises. 
In April, when the heat was already be- 
coming more evident, Majeed, a photo- 
grapher from Dindori who assisted me 
from time to time, and I were ona trip to 
Silpiri to work with the Baiga tribe 
when we pulled into a parched little 
crossroads town where he had a favorite 
tea stand. To my surprise, it offered ice 
cream as an alternative to a steaming 
cup of tea. Things really started looking 
up when the watermelons came into sea- 
son; street vendors sold bite-sized 
pieces, or you could buy the whole 
melon. On the last night in Dindori, I 


treated my assistants to a big dinner at 
my favorite cafe, topped off with a wa- 
termelon we brought in from the street. 

When the day of departure dawned, 
we hired a hand cart operator to truck 
everything down to the bus stand and 
piled it all on. Five hours later we rolled 
into Jabalpur. The next few days were 
filled with errands: some 500 black and 
white prints had to be made to send back 
to friends and helpers in Rahangi and 
Mohoda, Bachargaon and Silpiri; three 
plywood boxes had to be made for air 
shipping the instruments home; train 
tickets to Delhi had to be purchased and 
berths reserved; and in the time remain- 
ing we tried to finish up the song text 
summaries. Two days later Majeed ar- 
rived, and the Sth of June witnessed the 
changing of the guard—Phulsing and 
Daya Ram headed back home to their 
villages, Majeed and I headed for the 
train station and Delhi. It was a tearful 
moment. 

Majeed and I saved out enough time 
to pay a promised visit to Shamrao Hi- 
vale, the man who had written the only 
book on the Pardhans during his years 
as an assistant to Verrier Elwin in the 
1940s. We enjoyed ourselves so much 
that we practically missed the train. 
Without time to check which car we 
were booked on, we tumbled aboard as 
it began to pull out of the station. We 
soon learned that we were not booked at 
all—we had tickets, yes, but no berths. It 
was going to be a long night! 

And a long day. In the morning, six 
people crammed themselves onto the 
seat intended for three, and thus we 
braved the trip until we arrived in Delhi 
at 3 p.m. The only benefit was that it 
gave me a chance to reflect some more 
on the months I had spent in Mandla 
District. 

I had become increasingly aware of 
the impact my stay had had on the peo- 
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ple with whom I was working and living. 
| had arrived quite unannounced, and 
many of my decisions had been spur-of- 
the-moment, yet they resulted in some 
notable—if sometimes temporary— 
changes in my hosts’ lifestyles. Phulsing 
had come under some criticism from his 
fellow teachers for his close association 
with this foreign researcher. Was it the 
right thing to do? What benefits was he 
deriving? Was I trustworthy? Was it 
fair? Daya Ram, too, came under fire 
from some of the more conservative 
villagers of Rahangi for hosting a “beef 
eater” in their midst (even though my 
diet while in the village was no different 
from anyone else’s). He also complained 
jokingly one day that he could never 
again be content without powdered 
milk—a great convenience for a family 
continually providing English-style tea 
(with milk and sugar) to drop-in guests. 
I had been providing it with the other 
groceries but he would undoubtedly 
give it up as too expensive for a school 
headmaster in a village economy. 
While working in Silpiri, I struck an 
agreement with the Baiga dance troupe 
members regarding payment for their 
assistance. A common complaint I no- 
ticed was the paltry sums they often re- 
ceived for “official” performances, so I 


was eager to give them more than. 


enough as evidence of my sincere inter- 
est. By the time I finished all of my film- 
ing, recording and note-taking, the 
dance troupe members were collectively 
several hundred rupees richer. By com- 
parison, it was unlikely that the village 
as a whole could have come up with 
more than 200 rupees. Perhaps this 
would help the villagers realize more 


Cafe at Dindori (below). At right: acommon scene. Man 
is making jalebis in a wok. The batter is fried, then 
dipped in syrup and then sold. 
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fully what great potential their music 
and dance traditions had—what valu- 
able assets they were, especially if car- 
ried beyond the village setting. 

My assistants were indispensable, not 
only because I relied on them for trans- 
lation and guidance, but for their com- 
panionship. I regarded them as equals 
and very much as my superiors when it 
came to language and culture. Thus it 
was with some humility that I came to 
realize more and more that the situation 
was quite the opposite for them—that to 
have had me working in their midst, tak- 
ing an interest in their culture and rely- 
ing on them for assistance had been a 
great honor. They could not have fore- 
seen my coming and wondered if I 
would ever return again. 

In mid-May, I was struck by the irony 
of a particular situation: during a break 
in the work in Silpiri, I motorcycled to 
Dindori to send off some film and pick 
up my mail. Included was a packet of 
papers from Oberlin. My wife had been 
sifting through my campus mail and 
forwarding things that looked urgent or 
important. She wrote across one memo, 
“Try for this. I think you have a good 
chance.” It was Acting President Jim 
Powell’s announcement about the avail- 
ability of a microcomputer grant. Here I 
sat, deep in the silent forest of Central 
India, as far as I could be from roads, 
plumbing, electricity, telephones, read- 
ing by candlelight in my mud and thatch 
room, thinking about the next day’s 
mandar lesson. Suddenly I was jolted 
back into the computer age! 

I had made some tentative attempts to 
utilize the capabilities of the college 
computer and was aware of that new de- 
velopment called word processing, but 


basically I was still one of those people 
who regarded the computing center as 
something of a foreign country. 

The next day, after lunch when people 
were resting, I dragged my cot out to the 
goat pen. The goats were out, so I could 
sit in the shade of the roofed enclosure 
and catch any breeze that might come 
through the lattice-work walls. I drafted 
my proposal for a microcomputer grant. 
Fat chance, I thought, since I didn’t 
have any facts or figures about the latest 
models—in fact, I hardly knew their 
names. I begged forgiveness for a budget- 
less proposal, and the next time I was in 
Dindori, I mailed it off. 

As the train made its way towards 
Delhi, Majeed and I talked about cam- 
eras and photography, a mixture of 
hobby and profession for both of us. 
The world of computers had faded into 
the background again. 

By mid-June I was ready to depart 
India. I had spent my last rupees, 
shipped off my instruments and ob- 
tained the necessary visas for my home- 
ward stopovers; I even spent a week in 
Nepal getting a taste of the research pos- 
sibilities there. Through the marvels of 
satellite communication I placed a tele- 
phone call to Oberlin, telling my family 
of my intended arrival time, still a 
month off since I would be stopping in 
four African countries on the way. The 
big news from home was that I had been 
selected as one of the recipients of the 
microcomputer grant. Clearly it was 
time to prepare for re-entry! 
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Candidates for portraiture were selected from many seg- 
ments of Oberlin. At left: Eleanor Owen ’59 BD, child- 
ren’s librarian, Oberlin Public Library. Above: Garth B. 
Peacock °51, professor of organ. 


uring Winter Term, Tim Unger 83 

began a photographic project that 

resulted in recording the images of 
senior employes of Oberlin College for 
the Sesquicentennial celebration. 

Purpose of the project was to recog- 
nize the men and women who have 
devoted their talents, ideas and a sub- 
stantial portion of their lives to working 
for Oberlin College. Candidates for the 
project were present faculty, adminis- 
trators and employes who had compiled 
approximately 25 years of service by 
this sesquicentennial year. 

About 50 invitations were distributed 
and about a third of the candidates 
agreed to be photographed. The portraits 
were exhibited on the main floor of the 
Oberlin College Library during Com- 
mencement/ Reunion Weekend. 

Unger majored in government and 
East Asian studies and is seeking work 
as a photographer or newspaper jour- 
nalist. For the past three summers he 
has been a photojournalist and for the 
past two years he has been a reporter for 
the Observer, fortnightly newspaper for 
faculty and staff. 


Robert J. Mohler, central heating plant foreman. Edward T. Wong, professor of 
7 mathematics. 


Samuel Goldberg, 
Norman C. Craig ’53, professor of chemistry. professor of mathematics. 
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Oberlinians 
in the news 


Richard S. Page 59 made headlines in 
the nation’s capital April 3 when it was 
announced that he was resigning after 
four years as general manager of the 
Metro transit system to become presi- 
dent of the Washington State Business 
Roundtable, a new Seattle-based organ- 
ization set up by 30 large businesses to 
examine public policies that involve 
financial, trade, labor and other eco- 
nomic issues. 

An editorial in the Washington Post 
the next day pointed out that if Page 
performs “half as well” in the Washing- 
ton state job as he has done “answering 
with competence and diplomacy to a 
politically charged Metro board of re- 
gionally divergent politicians, two state 
legislatures, a D.C. mayor and council, 
both houses of Congress and the White 
House, then Seattle will have done just 
fine.” 


Page 


Donald B. Robertson °53 was the sub- 
ject of a Post feature article that same 
day. It was entitled “Montgomery’s Qui- 
et Power in Annapolis” and written by 
staff writer John Feinstein. 

Robertson is majority leader of the 
Maryland House of Delegates and Fein- 
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stein described why he is known among 
his fellow legislators as “the prince of 
punctuation.” He also is considered the 
“ultimate authority on the delicate sub- 
ject of HOW to write a law,” says Fein- 
stein. The article tells how Robertson 
chose Oberlin because it was “a good 
school where he knew he could play 
football and baseball.” 

Prior to running for political office in 
1970, Robertson was the architect of 
Oberlin’s admissions rep program and 
he demonstrated how effective it could 
be by running “pilot” programs in the 
Washington, D.C., club. Page was an 
elected member of the Alumni Board 
1979-82. 


Anne Wickham ’69 (ALUMNI CAREER 
COUNSELING, Jan-Feb 1978) left the 
District of Columbia almost a month 
before the above articles appeared in the 
Post. She’s a native of Marietta, Ohio, 
and has become executive assistant for 
policy development and chief of the 
Ohio Department of Natural Re- 
sources. 

In Washington she had beena foreign 
affairs officer for the Department of 
State’s Office of Food and Natural Re- 
sources since 1979 and served (1971-77) 
in various capacities for the League of 
Conservation Voters and Friends of the 
Earth. She was a member of the Alumni 
Board when she chaired the career coun- 
seling committee. 


Edwin C. Berry ’36, 81h was one of the 
leaders in making Harold Washington 
mayor of Chicago and he chaired Wash- 
ington’s transition committee. Berry, 
born in Oberlin 72 years ago, once spent 
more than 25 years as director of Chica- 
go’s Urban League. He chaired the 
steering committee of the Washington 
campaign even before Washington said 
he would run. 

“There have always been two Chica- 
gos,” Berry has told the newspapers, 
“One white and one black. I hope he can 
bring the city together, not back to- 
gether.” 


- VET. 


Wickham 


Quentin Hope ’77 has been station 
director of KANZ-FM in Pierceville, 
Kan., ever since it went on the air in 
June 1980 (ALUMNI NEWS, Autumn 
1980) as the first public radio station 
between Hutchinson, Kan., and Den- 
Last November the Wall Street 
Journal had a feature article about the 
financing of what some call “the best 
thing to hit western Kansas since rain.” 

KANZ gets 85% of its funds from 
private sources. The average NPR sta- 
tion gets 25% from private sources and 
most of its money from state and federal 
sources. The Journal told how KANZ 
had to set a goal of $54,000 from listen- 
ers for its 1982 fund-raising marathon. 
The 1981 goal had been only $15,000. 
The station raised $55,000 in 1982! 

KANZ operates in the former Pierce- 
ville grade school that was closed in 
1970. Its postal address is One Broad- 
cast Plaza, but the population of Pierce- 
ville is only 60. The people of southwest 
Kansas contributed $110,000 to get it on 
the air. They also pitched in to renovate 
the building and reduce the cost of the 
project to $5,000 from an estimated 
$50,000. The annual $170,000 budget 
for operating costs is less than half that 
of the average NPR station. This is 
partly because of the listeners’ dona- 
tions but also because the employes 
work long hours for low salaries. 

Judy Seligson ’81, the station’s news 
director, has been a member of the staff 
for two years. 


Chris Kerrebrock °77, who lost his life 
May 9, 1981, on Mount McKinley, 
Alaska, was remembered May 4 when 
Public TV carried Everest North Wall.a 
documentary of the 1982 attempt by 
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Americans to ascend the north wall of 
Mount Everest via an untried route. 
The film was narrated by Robert Red- 
ford and dedicated to Chris, who had 
hoped to be part of the expedition, and 
to Martha Hoey who lost her life taking 
part in it. Three days after the telecast, 
Larry Nielson, whose feet were frostbit- 
ten in the 1982 effort, became the first 
American to scale the north wall with- 
out using an oxygen mask. 


Paul Horn °52 and David (Mac) Shelton 
66 were biking through China when 
they discovered their common heritage. 
They were hired to participate in the 
filming of an hour-long TV special 
abouta group of American entertainers 
traveling through China. The result, 
according to Mac, is labeled “reality 
entertainment—part documentary and 
part variety.” No date has been set for 
the airing. Paul’s latest album is entitled 
China and it features his work recorded 
on location there. Macand his wife have 
been organizing bike tours in China for 
the past three years. He gets away from 
his Seattle law practice for three or four 
weeks twice a year to do this. Next tour 
is Oct. 5. Daughter Lynn will be a 
freshman in the fall. 


Sheldon and Horn near Guangzhou 
(Canton). 


William E. Stevenson *61h, Oberlin’s 
emeritus eighth president, has been pub- 
licized in the Sanibel, Fla., /s/ander and 
the Fort Myers News-Press for what 
Emeritus Treasurer Karl H. Aughen- 
baugh ’24 calls “upstaging the chariots.” 
This relates to the motion picture “Char- 
iots of Fire” that was made in the United 
Kingdom and distributed in the U.S. by 
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Warner Bros. It was voted the best pic- 
ture of the year in the Academy Awards 
of 1981. 

Its story is basically one concerning 
the Olympic Games of 1924, which were 
held in the Colombes stadium a few 
kilometers northwest of Paris. The 1920 
games had been in Antwerp, but there 
had been none in 1916 when World War 
I prevented them from being held in 
Berlin. 

Stevenson was a participant in the 
1924 games. He had graduated from 
Princeton in 1922 and wona gold medal 
as a member of the 1600-meter relay 
team. Stevenson had not been sched- 
uled to run in the race but did so when 
one of his teammates became ill. Stev- 
enson was a natural, however, for tak- 
ing over the second leg of the relay 
because his specialty was the 400 meter. 
The team set a record of 3 min., 16 secs. 

As a Rhodes scholar and an athlete, 
Stevenson competed against, and came 
to know, Eric Liddell and Harold Abra- 
hams, the subjects of the film. Abra- 
hams beat him at the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge meet “by just a little bit” but 
Stevenson’s alibi is that he had a tem- 
perature of 101 that day. 

After watching the movie twice, Stev- 
enson says it represented the races well 
but other aspects, particularly the anti- 
Semitism encountered by Abrahams, 
were embellished. “He was the president 
of the Cambridge track team and full of 
fun. The picture made him rather glum.” 

Another championat the 1924 Olym- 
pics was the late Dan Kinsey who taught 
phys ed at Oberlin 1928-58. He received 
a gold medal by winning the | 10-meter 
high hurdles in the record time of 15 
seconds flat. 

Aughenbaugh enjoyed the movie 1m- 
mensely, partly because he was in the 
stadium on opening day. He was travel- 
ing in Europe just after his graduation 
as one of a student group of 21! directed 
by the late Carl W. Nicol 11, then dean 
of menand associate professor of philo- 
sophy. It was one of many such groups 
aboard the Cunard liner “Saxonia” that 
sailed from New York. 

Total cost to each member of the 
tour, excluding personal expenses, was 
$458.25 and this included the roundtrip 
ocean fare of $160. The tour lasted 86 
days and visited seven countries. Mem- 
bers of the Oberlin contingent included 
Howard Day, Ray Gibbons and Ted 
Newcomb, all ’24, and Erwin Griswold 
95. The tour was sponsored by the 
Bureau of University Travel that had 
been founded in 1891 in Newton, Mass., 


for the specific purpose of providing 
travel-study grants to faculty members. 
The founder of the bureau was H.H. 
Powers who was professor of French at 
Oberlin 1888-92. The late Louis Lord 
97 was the moving force in its affairs 
and conducted tours—mainly to Rome 
and Athens. Some years ago, the Bu- 
reau’s funds were transferred to Oberlin 
with the understanding that awards be 
made from their income. Travel study 
grants totaling approximately $20,000 
per year are still being made. They are 
designated as H.H. Powers grants. 


Stevenson 


Aughenbaugh Ps . 
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Mary Elizabeth Young °55, was one of 
the 19 American tourists aboard the 
Chinese airliner inthe July 1982 “drama 
in real life” that was described in the 
February 1983 Reader’s Digest article 
titled “Skyjack over Shanghai.” 

Miss Young 1s the librarian at Ber- 
nards High School in Bernardsville, 
N.J., and she also is well known as a 
harp soloist. She makes her home in 
Lebanon, N.J. She was one of 19 resi- 
dents of Hunterdon County on the 
plane. Her recollections resemble the 
story that appeared in the Digest. In her 
opinion, however, the plane’s pilot was 
in good control of the situation through- 
out the incident. He knew it would set a 
precedent for others if these five were 
able to escape to Taiwan so easily. She 
says he also knew that if he had let them 
force him into leaving the People’s Republic 
of China the plane, and all aboard it, 
would have been shot down. 

She pointed out that there was “no 
hysteria, no talking, no screaming” and 
that their guide warned them to avoid 
eye contact with the five hijackers. She 
said news from China reported last 
Aug. 19 that the five had been executed. 
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Photo by David Meardon ‘79 
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A Relative scale or key 
(music term) 

B Old epithet for 
Plum Creek 

C Dorm closest to campus 

D Nietsche & Strauss 
subject 

E One of the Gemini 


Pes hath fed” (Coleridge, 
Kubla Khan) (hyph.) 
Still a required course 


H Business of the Con 
| Creep along 


J Street facing Peters 
Hall (2 wds.) 


K Women’s dorm “down the 
hill” 
L “Christmas comes but 
” (Tusser, 1524-80) 
(3 wds.) 
Also faces street of 
WORD J (2 wds.) 
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DIRECTIONS 

Anacrostic puzzles start with a brief 
quotation which has been disassem- 
bled into its individual letters from which 
different words have been constructed. 
A set of clues to the new words (coded 
by the alphabet in order) are provided 
so the puzzle-solver may discover and 
fill in their letters in the spaces in the 
words-column. 

The solution is the reassembly of the 
original quotation by placing each letter 
from the words-column in the space of 
the accompanying frame indicated by 
the number under the words-column 
letter and the alphabet letter preceding 
the clue. 

When a number of the clue-words 
have been identified and placed in the 
frame, the appearing quotation will help 
provide letters for the so far missing 
clue-words. 

Finally, the first letters read down the 
line of the words-column will spell out 
the name of the author and the source 
of the quotation—the crostic part of the 
solution. 


Clues: 


N_ Instrument between 
recorder & ocarina 
O Uniform ofa religious 


P 10x23 


Q Uber- (Ger.) 
(no known undergrads) 
R Knowledge without visible 
means of support 
S Flat broke (3 wds.) 


T Teeth-growing process 


U Oberlin purpose (2 wds.) 


V What few of us do 
for our Alma Mater 
W Less important than 
courses at Oberlin 
X Chaucer's possible 
nickname 2 
Y Oberlin College Prexy 
1927-1946 (full name) 


Z Medium-sized sofa 


Answer on page 65 
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Integrating 
_new music 
Into Oberlin’s 

concert life 


tension exists between the em- 

phasis of traditional conserva- 

tory training and the persistence 
of the state-of-the-art in music. Is this an 
issue? The Oberlin Conservatory, at 
least, has acknowledged it. While most 
conservatory graduates compete for jobs 
in academic, symphonic or operatic set- 
tings (and in rare cases, independent 
solo or chamber music careers), their 
training deemphasizes the exploration 
of new music and adheres to a tradition 
of pedagogical techniques applied to a 
“standard repertory” of works. 

The job markets traditionally sought 
after by conservatory graduates dictate 
this vocationally valid but somewhat 
narrow common training. The case of 
the Cleveland Orchestra will illustrate 
the point. Robert Finn, music critic of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, made a 
tongue-in-cheek study of the orchestra’s 
1982-83 concert schedule and calculated 
that the average year of death of the 
scheduled composers whose works ap- 
pear on the programs was 1908. This 
told us little about what the orchestra 
was actually going to play this year, but 
Finn did illuminate a point of tension 
between the purpose of one kind of pro- 
fessional musical institution that conser- 
vatories traditionally stock and the con- 
tinued flourishing of the music of our 
own time. In fact, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra has performed only one new piece of 
music this season—Hans Werner 
Henze’s “Barcarola” for Large Orches- 
tra. The rest of the season has consisted 
largely of “warhorses” by familiar his- 
torical masters, with Mozart (13) and 
Beethoven (6) leading a field of almost 
exclusively the 19th century composers 
one repeatedly sees on orchestral con- 
cert programs: Haydn, Schubert, Shu- 
mann, Liszt, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner, Mahler and others. That sucha 
phenomenon is an anachronism has 
been the concern of other music journal- 
ists as well Edward Rothstein of the 
New York Times offered his view in an 
April 1982 article entitled “Why We 
Live in the Musical Past.” He argued 
that “our musical institutions have be- 
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S full-time composition 
professors share one full- 
time position by dividing 

it 3 ways and exchanging it 
among themselves annually 


come repetitive museums” as a result of 
their concentration on oft-played works 
by Mozart and Beethoven, Liszt and 
Brahms, Puccini and Verdi and others. 
Donal Henahan echoed Rothstein in a 
1982 New York Times Magazine article, 
“The Conductor as Endangered Spe- 
cies” (Nov. 28), in which he observed 
that, unlike the maestros of the past, few 
active conductors champion the works 
of a living composer. As long as these 
institutions—academic and operatic as 
well as symphonic—remain conserva- 
tive, so will the conservatory training 
that supplies those particular job mar- 
kets. Conservatories must remain tradi- 
tion-bound if their graduates are to 
compete for the few jobs that do exist in 
the established organizations; but mean- 
while, with 20th century music largely 
unheard in concert halls, perhaps an ad- 
aptation of that tradition could better 
align the modern performer with his or 
her compositional contemporaries. 
The gloom-and-doom mood that 
characterizes the New York Times arti- 
cles need not pervade the music world, 
but the tension between the market and 
the art, as it were, has been seriously 
considered at the Oberlin Conservatory. 
Although it adheres to the tradition of 
performer training, the Conservatory 
has adopted ways to accommodate con- 
temporary music in both the curriculum 
and the concert life. The existence of the 
composition department is one way of 
insuring the continuing activity of new 
music at the Conservatory. Five full- 


time composition professors share one 
full-time position by dividing it three 
ways and exchanging it among them- 
selves annually. Meanwhile, all of these 
professors teach music theory and con- 
tinue to compose. They are Walter 
Aschaffenburg ’51, Randolph Cole- 
man, Richard Hoffmann, Edward Mil- 
ler and Joseph Wood. The apparent 
smallness of the department obscures 
the fact that 12 members of the Conser- 
vatory faculty are active composers, in- 
cluding the composition professors, and 
in addition to their 23 majors. Concerts 
devoted to faculty and student works 
are scheduled intermittently throughout 
the year, exposing audiences as well as 
student and faculty performers to con- 
temporary styles of music that rarely 
reach performance studios. 

The fact that specific Oberlin concerts 
are exclusively devoted to faculty and 
student composers’ works and that few 
of these works are performed in other 
concerts highlights in microcosm the 
disparity between the composer’s cause 
and the performer’s purpose: there is lit- 
tle concern for “creating” a new work in 
performance and more concern for rein- 
terpreting or matching interpretive stan- 
dards on already established “master- 
pieces.” Yet that the concerts exist at all 
illustrates one aspect of the expanded 
presence of new music at Oberlin. 

Some perspective can be gained on 
this present activity by considering what 
has preceded it. The composition de- 
partment itself as an entity separate 
from the theory department is not yet 
two years old, but consider that in the 
late 1940s only one composer, Herbert 
Elwell, taught at Oberlin. Elwell, a 
former pupil of Nadia Boulanger, wrote 
music criticism for the Plain Dealer and 
came to Oberlin once a week to teach. 
However, conservatism governed the 
performance of 20th-century music even 
then. As Mr. Aschaffenburg recalls, 
“the most advanced pieces we heard 
were by Ravel and Debussy—occasion- 
ally. A student string quartet signed up 
to play a Bartok quartet on a concert, 
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but it wasn’t permitted.” Aschaffenburg 
was the first to teach a course in 20th- 
century music, called “Contemporary 
Techniques,” when he joined the faculty 
in 1952. “The library had virtually no 
holdings of 20th-century music then,” 
he said. “It had one, well-thumbed torn 
score of Stravinsky’s ‘The Rite of 
Spring.’ ” The library’s holdings have 
vastly expanded since then, and since 
1950, when Joseph Wood joined the fac- 
ulty, the contingent of faculty compos- 
ers has grown to gain its present de- 
partmental status. 


The Afro-American/jazz studies pro- 
gram represents another recently devel- 
oped area of contemporary music activ- 
ity at the Conservatory. Formed in 1973 
under the direction of Wendell Logan, 
professor of Afro-American music, the 
program includes jazz ensembles, im- 
provisation training and a year-long his- 
torical survey course. This program has 
also expanded with the appointment of 
Kenneth Davis as teacher of jazz en- 
sembles in 1981. Thus the past ten years 
have seen the effects of “legitimizing” 
jazz in a conservatory setting. Jazz con- 
certs by Oberlin ensembles augment the 
diversity of the concert offerings and 
provide an additional performance out- 
let devoted to new music. 

Since 1970, when Oberlin became one 
of the first conservatories to house elec- 
tronic music facilities, yet another area 
of new music has been opened up for 
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exploration through a legitimized ma- 
jor. Like the Afro-American/jazz stud- 
ies program, the TIMARA (Technol- 
ogy in Music and Related Arts) program 
has two faculty members, Gary Nelson, 
associate professor, and Conrad Cum- 
mings, assistant professor of music the- 
ory and technology. The department 
offers a wide variety of courses that ad- 
dress the aesthetics and history of the 
use of technology in music as well as 
providing hands-on experience at the 
facilities. Two concerts a year feature 
student projects in the genre. Technol- 
ogy has provided a solution to the prob- 
lem of getting new music performed, for 
it does not rely on performers. 

The Contemporary Chamber En- 
semble, formed in 1981, is the first 
standing body of performers to focus 
solely on modern music. Here again the 
Conservatory has provided a new outlet 
that encourages students’ involvement 
in modern music by granting credit for 
ensemble participation. Daniel Asia, as- 
sistant professor of wind ensemble and 
contemporary music, conducts the en- 
semble. Appointed in 1981, he formerly 
led a new music ensemble in New York 
City called Musical Elements. The size 
of the Contemporary Chamber Ensem- 
ble varies with the requirements of each 
piece it plays. The ensemble’s programs 
give audiences a fresh insight into the 
richness of recent art music as well as 
providing a voice for the music of guest 
composers who visit Oberlin. 

Along with the Contemporary Cham- 
ber Ensemble, a chamber music option 


Randolph Coleman chairs 
the New Music Committee. 


that has been added to the curriculum 
requires exclusive concentration in 
music of the 20th century and especially 
encourages a focus on music by living 
composers. This option is listed separ- 
ately from the regular chamber music 
elective. As the Contemporary Chamber 
Ensemble was created apart from the 
Oberlin Wind Ensemble, so this per- 
formance option fulfills a need for such 
emphasis apart from the standard offer- 
ings. Meanwhile, however, its creation 
reflects the lack of integration of mod- 
ern music into the mainstream of per- 
former training. 

Also initiated last year, the New Music 
Committee (NMC) is responsible for 
bringing guest composers to campus. 
Each guest appearance is part of the 
Contemporary Focus Series, designed 
not only to showcase the most radical of 


‘the avant-garde but also to display the 


diversity of contemporary styles on a 
continuum from the more conservative, 
such as the residency last year of the 
Pulitzer-Prize winning composer Ned 
Rorem, to the more experimental, such 


Prof. Joseph Wood's Te Deum, sung 
May I by the Oberlin College Choir, 
was the first commissioned work writ- 
ten for the Sesquicentennial by an 
Oberlin resident composer. 
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as Alvin Lucier, who converted vibra- 
tions elicited from the brain’s alpha 
waves into percussion sounds through a 
wire connection between the brain of a 
subject and percussion instruments. 
Whether or not this and others of Luci- 
er’s experiments exhibited here consti- 
tute an important “trend” in new music 
is irrelevant to the philosophy of the 
New Music Committee. Randolph Cole- 
man, professor of composition and 
music theory and chairman of the NMC, 
has stated: “Our primary concern is not 
with evaluation, but with promoting a 
sense of participation in our present cul- 
ture. Without at least becoming aware 
of the musical present, we remain in a 
kind of historical warp, ignoring the 
here and now.” 

The areas of contemporary music ac- 
tivity described above, as it has been 
shown, gradually and independently be- 
came a part of the Conservatory’s offer- 
ings over the past decade. With the ad- 
vent of the Contemporary Music Pro- 
gram/(CMP) in 1981, all of these areas 
except the 20th-century chamber music 
option have been packaged into a single 
five-part unit. The ways that new music 
has been appearing both through cam- 
pus ensembles and through guest ap- 


Gary Nelson directs the TIMARA 
(Technology In Music And Related 
Arts) program at Oberlin. 
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pearances has illuminated an unusual 
diversity. Highlights of last year’s pro- 
grams include the U.S. premiere of a 
massive percussion piece entitled 
“Pleides” by composer-in-residence 
Iannis Xenakis, the world premiere of 
Elaine Barkin’s opera De Amour and a 
multi-media “extravaganza,” The 
United States of America, composed 
and performed by Laurie Anderson. 
This year, John Cage’s April 14-16 res- 
idency attracted the most interest 
among a year of diverse contemporary 
music programming. Cage carried the 
torch of the post-World War II Ameri- 
can avant-garde with his development 
of chance music and his bent toward 


Conrad Cummings 


oriental philosophy. The Philip Glass 
Ensemble came to Oberlin April 5. 
Glass himself is a proponent of what is 
called minimalism, music in which sim- 
ple musical motives build up and forma 
repetitious pattern that can alter the lis- 
tener’s perception of time. 

Plain Dealer reviewer Wilma Salis- 
bury noted that this was Glass’s second 
appearance in Oberlin in a decade and 
that during his previous concert “many 
listeners walked out.” This year, she 
wrote, “The audience’s perception had 
changed. The crowd was entranced. No 
one walked out. At the end, there were 
cheers, standing applause and an en- 
core.” Her conclusion: “Ten years ago I 
felt I had suffered and survived. After 
experiencing his music from the 1980s, I 
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felt I had been taken ona space-age musi- 
cal journey that was ear-shattering yet 
exhilarating.” 

For all of the concerts on the Con- 
temporary Focus Series, the New Music 
Committee provides in-depth program 
notes that give biographical material on 
the composers and aesthetic explana- 
tions of their works. 


The CMP’s activities represent the latest 
stage in the evolution of a trend in 
consciousness-raising and engagement 
in new music begun in 1950. That year, 
when David Ritchie Robertson became 
director of the Conservatory, one of his 
first tasks was to seek a way to accom- 
modate new music. He initiated a three- 
day, four-concert Festival of Contem- 
porary Music by Oberlin faculty, stu- 
dents and alumni. In three years the 
festival expanded to become a series de- 
voted to featuring a broad range of 
present-day composers from conserva- 
tive and radical camps alike. Sometimes 
it focused on a major figure and at- 
tracted him to campus to hear and in 
some cases perform his work, to give a 
noon assembly talk about some current 
topic in music, and to conduct master 
Classes and coach other performers. 
Some towering figures of 20th-century 
music walked and talked at Oberlin, Aar- 
on Copland, Elliot Carter and Igor 
Stravinsky among them. In the Conser- 
vatory, the festival was considered one 
of the most educational experiences of 
the school year. [t became an annual ral- 
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lying point for the Conservatory as the 
orchestra, the wind ensemble, the choir, 
several chamber groups and numerous 
faculty and student soloists would per- 
form. “The Festival was an all-Conserva- 
tory event,” recalls Aschaffenburg, who 
for several years chaired the festival 
committee. “We had full houses many 
times,” he said. “We were able to whip 
up a lot of excitement in classes.” Yet the 
enthusiasm that infused the concerts 
does not seem to have much affected the 
regular programming, which is one in- 
dicator of the focus of student training. 
Student and faculty recitals and ensem- 
ble concerts continued to remain de- 
voted largely to traditional master- 
pieces. For example, among the piano 
recitals performed in 1965-66, only 32 
out of 110 pieces performed were by 
20th-century composers, that is, com- 
posers who worked into and died in this 
century, not necessarily all of whom cul- 
tivated contemporaneous trends. Only 
two of those works were premieres. 
Voice recitals also reflect an interest in 
nineteenth-century repertory which re- 
mains much the same today, with pri- 
mary concern focused on the singer’s 
mastery not only of vocal technique, but 
usually of diction in four languages as 
well: German, Italian, English and 
French. Again, in these cases where the 
diversity of the repertory is perhaps 
more vast than for any other instrumen- 
talist or ensemble, the performer’s train- 
ing remained at odds with the state-of- 
the-art, despite the abundance of new 
music in those repertories. Again, this 
points not to a fault but a disparity be- 
tween the purpose of performer training 
and the promotion of contemporary 
music. 

The Festival of Contemporary Music 
continued to be the center of new music 
activity in the Conservatory until the fall 
of 1970 when some Conservatory fac- 
ulty members formed a standing New 
Music Committee to expand the con- 
temporary music concert offerings even 
more and spread them throughout the 
year. That was the year the TIMARA 
program became part of the curriculum, 
and with it came Oberlin’s electronic 
music facilities. Befitting this new de- 
velopment and others described below, 
the creators of the new contemporary 
music concert series called it “New Di- 
rections.” Under a grant from the Ohio 
Arts Council, the series embarked onan 
adventurous decade of experimental 
programming. Instead of organizing all 
the contemporary music concerts into 


one big event as Robertson had done, 15 
independent concerts were sprinkled 
over the year in an attempt to make con- 
temporary music a more integral part of 
the Conservatory’s concert life. The se- 
ries, among other things, revealed the in- 
creasing presence of professional groups 
and soloists concentrating on contem- 
porary music. Pianists Ursula Oppens 
and Beveridge Webster and ensembles 
such as the Aeolian Chamber Players 
and the Concord String Quartet came to 
campus. Many more composers came to 
Oberlin than in the days of the festival. 
Elliot Carter returned and so did lesser- 
known composers who nevertheless rep- 
resented a diversity of trends. George 
Crumb came in 1977. His experiments 
with timbre and his characteristically in- 
timate, sometimes fragile sounding mu- 
sic has made him an important figure in 
20th-century music. Luciano Berio 
brought his innovative compositions of 
vocal music. New Directions also em- 
braced multi-media events and pro- 
grams not only with music but lights, 
slides, films, poetry, dance and art ex- 
hibits occasionally appeared in the se- 
ries. Jazz ensemble concerts became part 


_of the series with the advent of the Afro- 


American/Jazz Studies Program in 
1973. New Directions also nurtured the 
TIMARA program by including con- 
certs of electronic music by students and 
faculty. However, what contemporary 
music gained in presence under the New 


Edward Miller's “ Playing the Odds” 
was one of five winners of the 1982-83 
New Works Competition sponsored 
by the New England Conservatory. 
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Directions series, it lost in diffusion. 
“New Directions put new blood into the 
contemporary music scene,” noted 
composition and music theory Prof. 
Edward Miller, who joined the faculty 
in 1971. “It drummed up a lot of interest, 
but little by little it dwindled.” On the 
positive side, however, the New Direc- 
tions Series accomplished an unprece- 
dented integration of new music into 
Oberlin concert life. 

In 1981 a new platform, the Contem- 
porary Music Program, arose to con- 
tinue the consciousness-raising begun 
under David Robertson. Even today, 
however, a detachment from the music 
of today is readily apparent outside of 
the curriculum and performance addi- 
tions that accommodate contemporary 
music. A glance at the concert pro- 
gramming of a ten-day period from Feb. 
18 to 27 illustrates the point. This period 
features 15 concerts that offer a wide 
variety of styles and periods of music 
and thus is representative of the entire 
year. From the student and faculty reci- 
tal and orchestra concert programs, one 
can compile a list of standard “master- 
pieces” by Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Tchaikovsky, Ravel, Brahms, Bach, 
Chopin, Debussy, Prokofiev and oth- 
ers. Thirty-three of the 53 composers 
whose works appear on these programs 
lived primarily between 1800 and 1950. 
Only nine of the others are still alive. 
Statistics begin to be redundant but the 
details serve further to explain how 
music almost exists on two levels: what 
is heard publicly and what is written. 


The Oberlin Conservatory has compen- 
sated for this disparity between what 
vocational demands require and what 
contemporary music needs to thrive on 
by accommodating both. New music 
fails to enter most performance studios 
as the student’s immediate needs are 
served, but the new entries in the curric- 
ulum provide outlets. So new music and 
conservatory training are separate but 
coexistent. Robert Shannon ’71, assis- 
tant professor of piano, is one among 
the applied studies faculty to argue for 
more interaction between the performer 
and his contemporary counterpart in 
composition: “Our training perpetuates 
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a tradition that people want to pay mon- 
ey for—we do it better than most. But 
the performer needs to take a moral 
stance. In order for the art of music to 
flourish there has to be a body of per- 


Daniel Moe 


Warren Darcy 68 


formers ready to take a plunge without 
knowing what is going to happen.” 
From the historian’s perspective the 
issue is also a concern. Since concert life 
and pedagogy are largely rooted in past 
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centuries, we fail to gain a musical per- 
spective on our own culture. “For any 
historical music,” says James Hepokos- 
ki, associate professor of music history, 
“it’s up to the historian to help supply 
the missing context. On the other hand, 
for contemporary music, the context is 
unmistakeably now. We have a unique 
opportunity truly to understand this 
music. We havea more natural perspec- 
tive than any future listener will have, 
whether we realize it or not. Students 
wrongly feel that the music is foreign.” 

Indeed, contemporary music remains 
foreign to many students because the in- 
creasing pressure of the job market dic- 
tates that they spend their undergradu- 
ate career compiling a vita of standard 
works in order to keep openas many job 
opportunities as possible. Randolph 
Coleman articulates a view that attempts 
to rechannel the thinking that creates 
that pressure: “if every student were re- 
quired to premiere a new piece so that 
each can Say ‘this never existed before I 
did it,’ I think this feeling of creation 
would be irresistible. If students engage 
their culture through new music, it is 
much easier to look back and play Bee- 
thoven sonatas, for example, than it is to 
look forward and confront new trends. 
We need a musical education in the 
broadest sense,” achieved through this 
contemporary perspective on music. 
Daniel Asia echoes Coleman when he 
says, “What better way to understand 
music than to work with living compos- 
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ers? Creative minds and struggles are no 
different today than before. You have to 
know your own time before you go 
back.” 

Still, since the job market is higher 
than ever, legitimate reasons support 
the balance of this idea with training on 
the traditional repertory as well. (“It isa 
debate deferred,” says violin Prof. Ste- 
phen Clapp 61. “Our graduates are just 
beginning. It’s hard for us to see where 
they will end up so it is a practical ne- 


Robert Shannon 71: “The performer needs to take a moral stance.’ 


cessity that we expose students to all 
areas of music because our violin stu- 
dents typically end up in four possible 
job markets—orchestral performance, 
chamber music, studio teaching or music 
education. Very few musicians make liv- 
ings as soloists. 

“We now incorporate 20th century 
techniques into the training and [| rou- 
tinely require my students to perform a 
new piece on recitals, but some are too 
technically difficult and it is impractical 
to apply the same standard to every per- 
formance student.” 

Pianoforte Prof. Sanford Margolis 
echoes Mr. Clapp’s emphasis on techni- 
cal difficulty. He notes that some new 
works are “pedagogically unfeasible.” 

Clearly a musician must receive train- 
ing that will allow him to accommodate 
the technical difficulties of new music— 
rapid meter and tempo shifts, abrupt 
and vast shifts in dynamics, irregular 
meters and the ability to cope with some 


_of the innovative complexities of mod- 


ern notation, which in many cases has 
shifted away from traditional notation 
to a more graphic and, in effect, less ab- 
stract system of representing sound. 
This requires an adjustment of tradi- 
tional pedagogy so that when the “time 
lag” that typically holds music from en- 
tering the repertory expires, the student 
will be able to cope with the music of his 
contemporaries that he did not confront 
as an undergraduate. 
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he spring semester went so fast 
T it seemed to be only six weeks long. 

As the grass got greener and the 
leaves came out, the pace in the Alumni 
Office quickened. 

Three major Association committees 
held regular meetings this spring. The 
Campus Affairs Committee turned its 
attention to the subject of “Community 
at Oberlin.” The composition of the 
Oberlin student body is much more 
diverse now than it was 20 or 30 years 
ago. The committee was interested in 
the effects this diversity has had on stu- 
dent life. 

What kind of community have stu- 
dents found within the larger commun- 
ity? Do loyalties to a smaller commun- 
ity compete with loyalties to the institu- 
tion? Howare conflicts resolved between 
conflicting communities? What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of these 
smaller communities within a larger 
one? These questions were discussed 
with 15 students. Significant and mean- 
ingful feelings were expressed. 

The alumni heard that “jocks” were 
subject to considerable suspicion on 
campus and that racial separatism in 
dining halls and dormitories creates dis- 
comfort and misunderstanding among 
both groups. It seems that Oberlin is a 
microcosm of the outside world and, as 
is true in the outside world, needs better 
communications between its subcom- 
munities. The group made suggestions 
for activities that would involve larger 
numbers of students and would cross 
subculture boundaries. Discussion of 
this topic will continue at the fall meet- 
ing of the Alumni Board. 


The Campus Affairs Committee also 
heard from a new student organization, 
SOAR (Student Organization Against 
Racism), which is attempting to deal 
directly with the black/ white communi- 


Midge Brittingham is executive director 
of the Oberlin Alumni Association. 
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ties and their interrelationship. The 
committee was also brought up to date 
on Oberlin’s response to the Solomon 
Amendment (CAUSES AT OBERLIN IN 
THE 150TH YEAR, Spring 1983). 

The executive committee of the Alum- 
ni Board and the ad hoc ACTION 
Committee, many of whose members 
overlap, held a joint weekend meeting 
to consider routine Alumni Association 
business and to discuss further plans for 
the ACTION program. The executive 
committee ratified the appointment of 
new board members and of next year’s 
committee leadership. Duffy Hall Busch 
’60 will become the new member of the 
Class Executive Committee and Amy 
Gittler’72 will become a new member of 
the ACTION Committee and the new 
member of the Club Executive Commit- 
tee. Bill Warren °48 will chair the ex- 
tended education committee in 1973-74 
and Lillie Johnson Edwards °75 will 
chair the campus affairs committee. 
Association President Jean Forsythe 
Dye ’38 appointed an ad hoc committee 
of the present officers (Dye, Bob Plows 
69 and Jim Truitt 47) to consider ways 
of restructuring the Alumni Board in 
light of current needs of the college. 

The ACTION Committee met with 
Vice President Dave Clark ’55, Director 
of Admissions Carl Bewig 62 and Asso- 
ciation staff to refine plans for the 
ACTION program, which will be for- 
mally announced in the autumn issue 


and which will begin with visits by Pres- 
ident Starr to alumni groups through- 
out the U.S. The fall schedule of visits 
will also be announced in the autumn 
issue. 


Annual career conference 


Each year the Alumni Office works with 
the Office of Career Developoment and 
Placement to plan a career conference 
that will bring alumni to campus to 
meet with students interested in a par- 
ticular occupation. This year communi- 
cations was the topic under discussion. 
There were three conference sessions: 
journalism, communications technol- 
ogy and public relations, advertising 
and marketing. Each session brought 
four professionals to campus to have 
dinner with a group of interested stu- 
dents, present a panel discussion and 
conduct workshops. Alumni partic- 
ipants included Paula Finke Gordon 
68, Straight Furrow Productions Inc.; 
Laura Reichenbach Hill ’68, Nashville 
Magazine; David Mayer °48, IBM: 
Roger W. Brucker ’51, Odiorne Indus- 
trial Advertising Inc.; Brad Kurtz °79, 
Procter and Gamble; and Florence Mus- 
tric °61, Fairview General Hospital. 


Many ASOC lectures 


In spring the campus calendar usually is 
crowded. The Alumni Association con- 
tributed a lot to the congestion this year 
because there were 11 ASOC lecturers 
(Alumni in Service to Oberlin College). 

Jody Telfair-Richards °66 held a semi- 
nar/demonstration for women in self- 
protection, sponsored by the women’s 
sports committee. 

Richard Gold ’72, teacher at the Cali- 
fornia Acupuncture College and lec- 
turer at the Asian Institute of Psycho- 
structural Balancing, lectured on “The 
influence of Chinese medicine on con- 
temporary holistic health” and held an 
experiential workshop on “healing 
touch.” His visit was sponsored by the 
Asia House program committee and the 
East Asian studies program. 

“Particle physics and the early uni- 
verse: local symmetries and the force of 
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nature’ was the subject for Larry 
Abbott ’72 of the physics department at 
Brandeis while Mary Fillmore ’72, affil- 
iated with the Institute for the Study of 
Sexual Assault, spoke on “Women in 
the Workplace.” 

The art department sponsored the 
visit of artist Eric Bogosian °76 who 
gave a performance of two pieces, “Voi- 
ces of America” and “Funhouse,” as 
part of the Art Museum’s exhibition of 
Art and Social Change. 

Edward Madden °46, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philosophy at SUNY Buffalo 
and co-author of Freedom and Grace: 
The Life of Asa Mahan (BOOKS, Au- 
tumn 1982), gave two lectures on “Ober- 
lin’s remarkable first president” and 
“The religious basis of Asa Mahan’s 
social action.” The lectures were part of 
a special sesquicentennial series exa- 
mining Oberlin’s religious heritage and 
sponsored by Campus Ministry. 

Carol Robinson’78, clarinet, and Jeff 
Cohen ’78, piano, gave a recital of con- 
temporary music, sponsored by the Conserva- 
tory, while sculptor Amy Davidson ’76 
demonstrated bronze foundry tech- 
niques. 

Two major composers were the sub- 
ject of ASOC lectures. Robert Black 
*72 from Princeton gave two lectures on 
Wagner’s “ring” cycle while Robin Wal- 
lace ’77, teaching fellow at Yale’s depart- 
ment of music, spoke on “Beethoven 
and his contemporary critics.” Black’s 
visit was sponsored by the German 
department and Wallace was invited by 
the music history department. 

This academic year the Alumni Asso- 
ciation sponsored visits by 32 alumni 
under the ASOC program. 
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Winter Term 1983 


Last autumn 136 alumni and parents 
offered projects to Oberlin students for 
Winter Term. This term lasts the month 
of January and gives students the oppor- 
tunity to explore academic or career 
options that are not available during the 
regular semester. The projects included 
openings for 203 people, 101 of them 
(50%) were taken. 

Many things influence student deci- 
sions to apply for these projects. We 
continue to work on our advertising on 
campus, but frequently the problem is 
expense. That is why the offers of hous- 
ing are so gratefully received. This year 
alumni and parents housed 47 interns 
across the U.S. The map, which indi- 
cates where projects were offered, dem- 


onstrates that the most pressing housing 
needs are in New York, Ohio and D.C., 
but we can use offers of help every- 
where. We can never predict where the 
next student to walk through the door 
will be hoping to find inexpensive 
housing. 

If you are ina position to help either 
with the offer of an internship or by 
offering to house a student for the 
month of January, please use the cou- 
pon on the inside back cover of this 
magazine to request more information. 
Students who have taken advantage of 
our off-campus opportunities report 
that they have been very valuable and 
that the alumni and parents whom they 
have met have made them proud to be 
part of the Oberlin family. 


Whiteside gallery talks continue 


This spring Forbes Whiteside, professor 
of art, presented his gallery talk, “Color 
Games Artists Play,” at five more muse- 
ums: Dayton, Cleveland, Detroit, Buf- 
falo and Pittsburgh. Alumni, parents 
and friends were invited. Our apprecia- 
tion goes to the alumni who made 
arrangements with the museums and 
who housed Forbes: Ann Smillie Shafer 
47 (Cleveland), Larry Schiller °69 and 
Ann Crow Gilleran *46 (Detroit), Ralph 


Winkler °52 (Dayton), Frances Pickin 
°75 and Paul Brinson °53 (Buffalo), 
David Wilkins 61 and Carol Bass Tan- 
ner 77 (Pittsburgh). A Whiteside gal- 
lery talk will be held in Toledo early in 
the fall. 


Club news 


Baltimore: It was spring and what 
better time for a walk in the woods? 
Alumni gathered at 9:30 a.m. May 14 
fora 5-6 mile hike through Gunpowder 
State Park. The leader was Ross Sand- 
erson °39, an experienced hiker and 
member of the Mountain Club of Mary- 
land. The club plans a joint event July 
17 with the D.C. club at the Orioles- 
Angels game. For last-minute informa- 
tion, call Aaron Levin 68 at 462-4546. 


New York: The Oberlin Club, under the 
leadership of Charlie Wantman °63, 
held its second in a series of breakfast 
seminars with distinguished local alum- 
ni. Larry Newland °55, assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic, 
spoke on “The view from both ends of 
the stick” May 3 at the Oberlin Club of 


_ New York. 


For information about membership 
in the Oberlin Club (SO East 4Ist St., 
between Park and Madison), contact 
Hannah Rose at that address or phone 
(212) 686-0022. In February the club 
hosted a “reunion” of alumni from the 
classes 1970-1982. About 150 attended. 


North Carolina: Thanks to the work 
and hospitality of Stanley and Alice 
(Roosa) Bennett, both ’32, the N.C. club 
is in the process of resuscitation. At a 
meeting at the Bennett home in March, 
Paul and Sarah (Walkley) Sherer, both 
68, agreed to chair the new organiza- 
tion. Betty Long Reed °34 is secretary 
and Martha Givondo Dill 66 is treas- 
urer. A pot luck musical get-together 
was planned for June I 1 at the Hillsbo- 
rough home of Norma Blackburn 
White ’62. 

Ellen Johnson °33, emerita professor 
of art and honorary curator of modern 
artat the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
gave two lectures at North Carolina 
State University in April. Alumni were 
invited to hear her speak on “Four Con- 
temporary Sculptors” and then, follow- 
ing a luncheon in her honor, on “Before 
and After Restoring a Frank Lloyd 
Wright House.” 


Washington, D.C.: The club sponsored 
a discussion with Alice Goldstein Sar- 
gent *60 May 10 entitled “Interface: 
Women and Men Working and Living 
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Together.” Sargent, who wrote The 
Androgynous Manager, talked about 
the need for better male-female com- 
munication and for managers with a 
blend of masculine and feminine behav- 
ioral attitudes. Those attending had the 
chance to do a self-assessment with Ali- 
ce’s androgynous scale. The meeting 
was arranged by Ted Gest °68. 

A joint event with the Baltimore Club 
is planned for Sunday, July 17, when 
the Orioles play the California Angels at 
2 p.m. in Memorial Stadium, Balti- 
more. A picnic at the home of Nana 
(Bragg 48) and D.A. Henderson’S0 (15- 
minute walk from the stadium) follows 
the game. 


1981 Directory errata 


Pe oo2- ororer, Esther L. Parks (Tobias R..): 
add husband’s name 


1983-84 fellowship winners 


Seven alumni and ten alumnae have 
been awarded Oberlin alumni fellow- 
ships for the upcoming academic year. 
The awards come from the following 
separate funds: Dipman Scholarship, 
Henry J. Haskell Fellowship, Gilchrest- 
Potter Prize, Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Fellowship for women, Gilchrist-Potter 
Prize and the M. Woods Lauer Memorial 
Fund. There were no awards this year 
from the Aelioian Fund, which is 
offered only to women and is available 
in alternate years. 

Usually the grants are used for study 
during the regular academic year. In 
special cases, however, they can be 
made available for summer study. Pref- 
erence is given to applicants who grad- 
uated two or more years prior to apply- 
ing for the fellowships. 


Robin Wallace 77 
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Full information and application 
forms are available from the Office of 
Career Development and Placement, 
Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. Com- 
pleted applications must be submitted 
by Feb. 15 of the year for which support 
is sought. 

One of this year’s awards, to Helene 
Joseph Weil °62, was awarded a year 
ago but deferred until this year because 
Mrs. Weil was ill. She will be a perform- 
ing participant at the Franz Schubert 
Institute in Baden bei Wien, Austria, for 
six weeks of intensive study of the Ger- 
man Lied (to benefit the teaching and 
the singing aspects of the profession). 

Other recipients of awards for 1983- 
84 are: Steven Burkholder ’77 to study 
creative writing at Yale or journalism at 
another school. 

Daniel Clohossey ’80 for voice master 
classes and private coaching in St. Jean- 
de-Luz, France. 

Abbey Fischman’78 to work toward 
PhD in clinical psychology. 

Cleveland Johnson ’77 for work on 
his dissertation for U. Oxford on cata- 
log of Renaissance vocal works. 

Scott Kalb ’78 for research on mas- 
ter’s thesis pursuant to the AM at Har- 
vard in Regional Studies-East Asia and 
in the preparation for the PhD. 

Leslie Kennedy *79 to pursue BS of 
nursing at Penn School of Nursing. 


Ed Madden ‘46 


Leslie Hartrich Leighninger °64 for 
post-doctoral study on professionaliza- 
tion in social work, based on archival 
research in England. 

Julie Miller 81 for work toward MS 
in LS from Simmons. 

Nancy Richman ’76 for second year 
of study toward doctorate in clinical 
psychology at Boston U. 

James K. Roosa’80 for study of solo 
trombone technique and the German 
repertoire that has promoted and sus- 
tained it. 


Oren Rudavsky ‘79 for work ona film 
documentary of “Fire’scapes” by Nor- 
man Briski that uses the buildings and 
courtyards of Spanish Harlem as a 
stage. 

Sally Slome °79 for study of pediatric 
malnutrition and infectious diseases at 
U. Nairobi. 

Leonard Smith ’80 to continue studies 
toward PhD in European history. 

Susan Treacy °68 for dissertation in 
musicology on I7th century English 
devotional song. 

Leonard Wainwright ’80 to perform 
extensive literature review and pilot 
testing in preparation for dissertation 
perspectus. 

Nancy Warfield °77 toward comple- 
tion of MMus from Temple. 


Likes finding ways 
he can help Oberlin 


by Leslie Candor Farquhar ’50 
Hugs and hellos greeted David Mayer 
"48 as he entered the Office of Career 
Development and Placement in Febru- 
ary. He was on campus for the second 
career conference session on Communi- 
cation and Applied Technology as a 
panelist and authority on systems anal- 
ysis for computers. He was warmly wel- 
comed later at the Alumni Association 
and Admissions offices and also at the 
Houck Computing Center. 

Mayer’s service to Oberlin College in 
the past decade makes him popular and 
also perhaps unique because of the va- 
riety of ways he has found to utilize his 
own special skills and interests for the 
benefit of these departments. Of grow- 
ing importance recently is his unusual 
record of 30 years in the computer field. 

An advisory systems analyst with IBM 
for the past 16 years, Mayer previously 
was with RCA for ten years and well be- 
fore that at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia when they were inventing the first 
Univac. Subsequently he joined the Bu- 
reau of the Census at the time the Uni- 
vac was used initially for predictions in 
the Eisenhower-Stevenson election of 
1952. 

From O.C. computer records Mayer 
recently designed a compact print-out of 
all Oberlin alumni classified according 
to their undergraduate majors and in- 
cluding their present occupations and 
addresses. This two-volume directory of 
the approximately 20,000 living gradu- 
ates will be available to the Admissions, 
Alumni and Career Development of- 
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fices. Also smaller directories of the ma- 
jors in each department will be provided 
to faculty member in that department. 

“This will allow an advisor to showa 
student what kind of jobs the previous 
majors in a certain department have 
found. It will show the current occupa- 
tion and current employer of each grad- 
uate,” explained Mayer. “We have never 
before put career information with 
computer support on the desk between 
students and the advisors!” 

In this way, too, he feels, alumni may 
be able to be of service to Oberlin stu- 
dents interested in their field of work. It 
is his feeling that almost “every O.C. 
graduate is willing to talk to any other 
O.C. graduate at least once to give them 
advice and help.” He strongly believes 
that “Oberlin people are truly open to 
each other.” 

Enthusiasm runs high as Mayer talks 
about this present use of the computer 
and of the endless possibilities for ana- 
lyzing, organizing and projecting Ober- 
lin’s future needs. Concernng the Alumni 
Association alone, he foresees a tying 
together, a relating of all alumni activi- 
ties in and out of Oberlin ina more effec- 
tive and informative way. 

Mayer began his service to the college 
as an admissions rep in 1971, became an 
area club enthusiast in his Westchester, 
N.Y./So. Conn. area club and later was 
appointed to the Club Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Board from 1976 
to 1979. 

Most alumni of his postwar era at 
Oberlin, he feels, may remember him 
best for running around the campus with 
his camera—before and during dances 
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“Home again.” 


and other functions, taking photos for 
the Hi-O-Hi,—the Picolymp, and the 
photography service he organized with 
the late James N. Scott 50. They worked 
on their film and prints in the basement 
of (old) Dascomb and deposited their 
profits at “the corner bank.” 

When David Mayer and other new 
admissions reps were brought on cam- 
pus for an updating on the college, he 
brought along his cameras and stayed 
an extra day visiting classrooms, labs, 
dorms and dining rooms, Wilder, Mudd, 
etc. When he returned to his home in 
Chappaqua, N.Y., he had an impressive 
slide show—so impressive, apparently, 
that over the years quite a few students 
in his area high school decided Oberlin 
was the place to go. At peak, Greeley 
High School, with approximately 1,300 
students, had 13 of its graduates attend- 
ing O.C. at one time. 

He keeps in touch with “his” students 
on campus and at least once each year 
comes out to treat them to a Sunday 
night dinner at the Oberlin Inn. It is a 
wonderful way, he finds, to know what’s 
going on in Oberlin. 

Mayer’s energies spread to the 


. Alumni Association after his mark as an 


effective admissions rep became estab- 
lished. His organization of an econom- 
ics seminar directly involving 120 
alumni at the Westchester/So. Conn. 
Club resulted in the three-year ap- 
pointment to the Club Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Board. 

When he learned of the conversion at 
the college from the former IBM com- 
puter to the present Sigma 9 and some 
of the problems that involved, he volun- 
teered his services as a systems analyst, 
working with analyst/ programmer Ray 
Asik, who was doing the reprogram- 
ming at the Houck Computing Center. 
It was then that Mayer realized the pos- 
sibilities for the college in the informa- 
tion being stored in the new computer. 

The contribution to Oberlin of which 
Mayer is proudest is the Mayers’ son, 
Peter ’82, a Phi Beta Kappa psycho- 
biology major. David Mayer’s wife, 
Dene Stern Mayer, is a graduate of 
Western College in Oxford, Ohio. Their 
daughter, Lisa Kleinman, isa computer 
Operator with Citibank. 

David Mayer majored in physics 
(“very good and very tough”) at Ober- 
lin. He had minors in math and chemis- 
try and “lots of piano.” He still sings, 
does folk singing and square dance cal- 
ling. So far he hasn’t found a way to use 
these skills for the benefit of the college, 
but that may be next. 
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My God, 
and how | 
got there 


cal Jewish American middle-class 

home. Some of my family’s religious 
practices never quite made sense to me. 
We always belonged to the synagogue 
that was the shortest walk from our 
home. Every year we would have a huge 
meal before Yom Kippur, and then no- 
body but I would fast . . . followed by 
a huge meal after Yom Kippur. 

We also said Kiddush every Friday 
night before dinner. I liked that; it made 
the meal special. Every Hannukah we lit 
the candles and the children received 
half-melted chocolate “gelt” (Hebrew 
coins). On the first night of Passover 
1965 we became the first home ever to 
break the four-minute Seder.* 

My parents never mentioned God in 
vain. They never mentioned God much 
at all, actually. 

My parents never seemed to believe in 
God as much as they believed in acting 
like Jews. They did believe in God, but 
their beliefs always lacked clarity and 
depth to me. They seemed to hold on to 
only those parts of the religion that were 
not a nuisance to the life style they 
wanted. When they did discuss God 
with me, I sensed no personal inspira- 
tion motivating their convictions. Their 
words seemed logical but hollow. 

The main thing was to have a Jewish 
home. And if the children grew up to be 
atheists, it wouldn’t bother them as 
much as if we married Gentiles. 


I was reared in a probably not atypi- 


When I decided, for the first time in 20 
years, not to spend last Yom Kippur in 
synagogue, I considered inviting friends 
over to spend the evening discussing 
God. Have you ever called a friend and 
said, “I was thinking that Sunday we 
might get together and talk about God”? 

My friend Randy replied, “How de- 
pressing.” Dick began a tirade against 
religion. I said I didn’t want to discuss 
religion; 1 wanted to discuss God. Joan 
said she wouldn’t feel comfortable talk- 
ing about God in a group. 

A few more friends turned out to be 
atheists or devout agnostics (“He may 


*The service commemorating the Jews’ exo- 
dus from Egypt usually lasts at least a 
half-hour. 
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by Richard Orloff ’73 


Term paper he never wrote 
at Oberlin becomes an essay 
about his journey toward a 
useful definition of 
a usable god 


exist, but I’d rather live my life as if He 
didn’t”). Arleen said she had to spend 
the night at services with her family or 
they would be upset, despite the fact that 
she didn’t believe in any of it and they 
knew it. Jerry said he might come over if 
he couldn’t think of anything better to 
do. 

So I didn’t have friends over to dis- 
cuss God. 


During this time, I became more and 
more aware of how my ideas about God 
had always lacked clarity and depth. In 
many ways, I had acommon Jewish atti- 
tude toward God: that God is an all- 
knowing, all-seeing, all-powerful su- 
preme being who has never quite lived 
up to His potential. 

I have always been reluctant to be- 
come an atheist. I like Passover and 
Hannukah too much. Besides, atheism 
seems to be a convenient way to main- 
tain a dour view of the world and why 
one’s life is not grander than it is. It is the 
attitude of people who lack the courage 
to believe there might be something 
more. 

Or, perhaps people who believe in 
God lack the courage to believe there 
might be nothing more. Perhaps my be- 
lief in God was based solely on how I 
was reared. Maybe I was just reluctant 
to break away from my conditioning, to 
grow up, to be a little disillusioned. | 
wanted to believe that when | prayed, 
someone was listening. Someone cared. 


Someone would take care of me if only I 
believed. If I were loyal. If I were good. 

The only problem with this approach 
is that it didn’t work. 

Maybe if I believed harder. Maybe if I 
strained more. . 

On Yom Kippur, I realized that my 
belief in God had always been somewhat 
tenuous, and that if I held on to it, it 
would only be because I was too afraid 
or too proud to admit I could be wrong. 
I resolved that if I were going to believe 
in God, it would be out of a conscious, 
positive choice, not out of a fear of the 
consequences of disbelief. 

For the first time, I truly asked, “Does 
God exist? If so, who is God? If there is a 
God, why is the world the way it is?” 

And most important: “If there is a 
God, what difference does it make?” 
This seemed to be the key question, for 
most of the people I know who do be- 
lieve in God in one form or another do 
not seem to take much satisfaction or 
joy in their belief. “God exists, big deal” 
often seems to be their response. 

After much rational thought on these 
questions, after an intense, concentrated 
effort to learn the answers, I got no- 
where. 

Then five incidents occurred. I would 
like to tell you about them, not to con- 
vince you to agree with my conclusions, 
but to share an exciting personal jour- 
ney. 


I was chatting with my cousin Janet, 
who had just finished reading R. Buck- 
minster Fuller’s autobiography, Critical 
Path. (One of the nice things about hav- 
ing someone you know read a book is 
that you get to hear the interesting parts 
without having to plow through all the 
dull stuff in between.) 

By the time Fuller reached 32, he had 
held a series of jobs in which he failed to 
distinguish himself. He had recurring 
difficulty making a living despite an in- 
telligence and creativity some have 
called genius. At 32, in search of a way 
to make his life work better, something 
dawned on him: No animals except hu- 
man beings make a living. 

Not one of your more earth-shattering 
discoveries, until Fuller took it further: 
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Nature provides for all its members, 
who in turn play their part in nature. 
There is an agreement, and it works. 

Fuller took this lesson personally. “If 
I were doing what nature wanted done,” 
he reasoned, “and if I were doing it in 
promising ways, permitted by nature’s 
principles, I would find my work being 
economically sustained.” 

Fuller never put his energy into “mak- 
ing a living” again. He put it into being 
as true to nature’s principles and as true 
to his own nature as he could. Recur- 
ringly, as if by magic, when his family 
seemed completely out of funds and re- 
sources, a new source of money would 
appear. Eventually, Fuller never had to 
worry about making a living again. By 
doing that which his own true nature 
compelled him to do, he developed a 
rich and satisfying life. 

I immediately responded to Fuller’s 
theory. It felt good and it made sense. It 
seemed so obvious, and yet how many of 
us trust nature? How many of us have a 
basic trust in the universe? The power of 
nature and the size of the universe over- 
whelm us and intimidate us and we tend 
to distrust that which we cannot control 
or at least fully understand. Thus our 
society has traditionally tried to con- 
quer nature, not live in harmony with it 
or respect it. 

We have expected nature to cater to 
our whims, an egocentric view that is 
unrealistic and unattainable. To trust 
nature and the universe—to have a basic 
faith that the ways of nature and the 
ways of the universe are ultimately bene- 
ficial to our own essential interests— 
entails a humility and perspective about 
what our own role in the universe is. It 
entails our willingness to play our part, 
which Fuller was committed to do. 

I have certainly resented the universe. 
Although my life has seldom been bla- 
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tantly traumatic, I have almost always 
felt despair, loneliness and dissatisfac- 
tion with my days. Since I led what I 
considered to bea moral and ethical life, 
since I was doing what I assumed was 
expected of me, I blamed the universe 
for my misery. I did my share; the uni- 
verse did not do its. Which is to say, the 


universe did not perform the way / | 


wanted it to. The universe did not per- 
form the way I was reared to believe it 
would. 

What I did not consider was that my 
ideas about the universe might be all 
wrong. 

The universe is one of the world’s 
most popular scapegoats, ranking some- 
where between parents and God. But 
how many of us have ever tried to tran- 
scend our ideas about the universe and 
actually get to know it? The unexamined 
universe may not be worth living in. 


My willingness to accept Buckminster 
Fuller’s theory was enhanced by a sec- 
ond event, which happened around the 
same time. 

It was a Sunday morning, and at the 
urging of one of my more skeptical, athe- 
istic friends, I was watching a minister 
on television named “Reverend” Terry. 
She was not your typical television min- 
ister, which is why I kept watching her. I 
was charmed by her joyous, amicable 
style and impressed by her life-affirming, 
guilt-free sermon. 

She offered a free booklet, which I 
was tempted to send for, but, well, I 
didn’t want to get out of my chair just to 
get a pen and paper and I didn’t want to 
get on a mailing list hitting me up for 
contributions and I didn’t want anyone 
to think I had become a Jesus freak. 

At one point in her program, Rev. 
Terry said, “Name one thing that you 


want to do right now 
that you have been put- 
ting off doing.” 

Sending for the booklet, 
I replied. And so I did. 

The booklet suggested many 
ways of developing a more prosperous 
attitude. One was to write “thank you” 
on the bottom of my checks. A trivial 
suggestion, I thought, which is why I 
was So willing to give it a try. 

My first check was to the Department 
of Water and Power. Now I have written 
many checks to DWP without thought. 
This one was the first I wrote with 
thought. Writing the words “thank you” 
got me thinking, and made me grateful 
for DWP existing. There is this system 
that takes water from Colorado or wher- 
ever and brings it all the way to my 
apartment— not to the Safeway down 
the street, but to my very own apart- 
ment—day and night, seven days a 
week, including high holy days. Not the 
greatest water to drink, but wonderful 
for showering, dishwashing, watering 
plants and steaming vegetables. Until I 
wrote “thank you” on that check, I had 
taken DWP for granted. Even worse: 
since I assumed that, of course, we all 
have water piped into our homes, when 
there was a problem with the water 
supply, I would be intolerant. After all, | 
did pay for it. 

lam glad DWP exists. It doesn’t have 
to. 

My second check was to the phone 
company. I think that GTE, the com- 
pany that services my area, provides the 
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worst service any place I have ever lived, 
including Oberlin (which it serves) and 
some areas without phones. I still wrote 
“thank you” on the check. I would 
prefer a phone company that worked 
better, but I am still glad GTE exists. 
The flaws in something should not blind 
us to its value. 

This emerging gratitude for Master 
Charge and book clubs and my dentist (1 
drew the line when I wrote a check to the 
traffic court of the City of Santa Mon- 
ica) cascaded beyond entities to which I 
wrote checks. Soon I developed a con- 
scious gratitude for traffic lights, evapor- 
ation, peripheral vision, advances in 
Scotch Brand tape, the fourth prong in 
forks, the constantly expanding variety 
of yogurts and Einstein. (I would never 
have considered that E= mc? if he hadn’t 
noticed it. “A relationship between 
energy and matter?” I would have said. 
“Go on. You're pulling my leg.”) 

I think many of us are afraid to be 
deeply grateful for all the world offers us 
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or is willing to share with us. We are not 
willing to be that vulnerable toward the 
world; we trust it even less than we trust 
the universe. Because if the world offers 
us so much, why do we feel so empty? 


I was in a bookstore shortly after my 
birthday, returning some presents, when 
a book caught my eye: Me and the Or- 
gone, by Orson Bean, the actor and tele- 
vision personality. It was about his ex- 
periences with Reichian therapy. I had 
seen the book before, but this was the 
first time that it said, “Psst. Read me.” I 
looked around to make sure nobody 
was seeing me buy a book by a television 
personality, and I bought it. 

It was one of those wonderful reading 
experiences where I kept going “Yes, 
yes” while I read it. Reich, a one-time 
colleague of Freud, had developed a 
theory of how people separate them- 
selves from the universe, and from them- 
selves, in a process he called armoring. 


\ 
ss 


As children, Reich observed, we are vic- 
tims of our emotions. We cry, we throw 
tantrums, we feel feelings without re- 
straint. For practical reasons, we de- 
velop the muscles and the willpower to 
restrain our feelings. However, for those 
of us who over-controlled and over- 
repressed, for those of us who were not 
allowed any way to express our anger, 
for those boys who thought we were sis- 
sies if we cried, for those girls who were 
allowed only to act “ladylike,” in our at- 
tempt to control all aspects of ourselves 
which we felt were, for one reason or 
another, unpermissable, we ended up 
armoring ourselves against our own 
ability to feel. 

When I was 16, I cried every weekend 
for months, without apparent cause. I 
was so confused and ashamed of what 
was happening that I willed myself to 
repress my tears. I have not cried since, 
not when I broke up with my girl friend, 
not when my grandmother died, not 
ever. Asa result, I have lost the capacity 
to truly feel such feelings. 

As children, we are victims of our 
emotions. As adults, we become victims 
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of our defenses. In the process, we lose 
touch with our own true nature. 

Armoring creates a sense of’ barrier 
between us and nature and blinds us to 
the truth that we are part of a larger 
whole. In large doses, it destroys the 
natural enthusiasm with which we are 
born. 

(The damage is not irreparable. One 
of the purposes of Reichian therapy 
and, to differing extents, probably all 
therapy is to assist people in breaking 
down their unnecessary armor. Alas, 
most people become so accustomed to 
their own armor that it passes unno- 
ticed. Indeed, these people will look at 
others who are not as armored as they 
are and consider them the unhealthy 
ones. 


I was writing one day and noticed that I 
had recently been using the word “en- 
thusiasm” a great deal. I decided to look 
it up in the dictionary, which led to my 
fourth “awakening.” 

Enthusiasm, which means “an absorb- 
ing or controlling possession of the 
mind by any interest or pursuit; lively in- 
terest,” is derived from a Greek root 
meaning “having a god within.” 

“Having a god within.” The idea 
made my day. NowI could pray without 
having to look up at the sky. I could con- 
template my navel. 

Look at enthusiastic people. Don’t 
they seem less armored, more apprecia- 
tive of the world, more in touch with the 
universe? Don’t they seem more spiri- 
tual, more alive—more actively living, 
more taking advantage of what life 
offers? 

Look at unenthusiastic people. Aren’t 
they a drain? Don’t they seem to absorb 
all your energy without replenishing it? 
Aren’t you always reluctant to invite 
them to dinner parties? Don’t they seem 
to have a smaller, depressed, pessimistic 
view of the world? Don’t they seem de- 
humanized, whereas people we call en- 
thusiastic seem full of humanity? 

“Having a god within.” I had looked 
all over for God. Maybe God was closer 
than I thought. 


The fifth incident was watching the actor 
Alec MacGowan do his reading of The 
Gospel According to Mark at the West- 
wood Playhouse in Los Angeles. 

Toward the end of Mark, Jesus is 
asked what is the greatest command- 
ment. 
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And Jesus answered him, “The first of all 
commandments is: ‘Hear, O” Israel, the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One God. 

‘And you shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, with all your soul, 
with all your mind, and with all your 
strength.’ This is the first commandment. 

And the second, like it, is this: ‘You 
shall love your neighbor as yourself.’ 
There is no other commandment greater 
than these.” 


I have heard the Shemah* countless 
times, and uttered it countless times, but 
this time I heard it as if it were a fresh 
idea: “The Lord is One.” 

My mind began to race. What if we 
each have our own personal god within 
us? An all-knowing source of enthusi- 
asm we can tap into. 

And what if, despite how different 
people are from each other, so different 
that sometimes we would bet good mon- 
ey we all came from different planets, 
what if everybody has this god within 
them? But not different gods. One god. 
One god to which we are all connected, 
and that is the means by which we can be 
connected to everyone else. 

And what if this god is as integral to 
everything in the universe as is the atom 
and is energy? Or more so. And thus we 
are not separate from anything in the 
world or the universe. God is simultane- 
ously universal and personal. 

And what if the key to maximizing the 
opportunity of life is learning to recog- 
nize, accept, trust and use this god, and 
loving it, with all my heart, and with all 
my soul, and with all my mind, and with 
all my strength. Because how can I have 
total knowledge of something without 
loving it? 

The correlation between love and 
knowledge is crucial. Senior year of high 
school I took calculus and saw my first 
Marx brothers movie. I fell in love with 
the Marx brothers; calculus bored me. I 
stressed and strained to learn calculus; I 
effortlessly learned the names of all 13 
Marx brothers movies, their release 
dates, writers, directors, studios and 
running times. I got an Aincalculus, but 
two days later forgot everything. To this 
day, I can recall almost all the informa- 
tion about the Marx brothers movies. 

There are people who are bored by the 
Marx brothers and who love calculus 
who could probably tell you an opposite 
story. We have the greatest capacity for 
knowing and understanding the arts we 


*The Hebrew translation of the “Hear, O” Israel” 
commandment, historically the key prayer of 
Judaism. 


most love, the career areas we most love 
and the people we most love. The more 
we can love, the more we can know. 

I bring up this possibly obvious point 
because how many of us have ever con- 
sidered the possibility that we could 
have an intimate, active, fulfilling and 
loving relationship with a god? 

I was chatting recently with a friend 
who was raised Catholic. She always felt 
that the god she was told about was out 
there somewhere, not inside of her. And 
it was a parental god, judgmental and 
demanding, who told her that her basic 
nature was sinful. She never found this 
god very helpful in living her life. Not 
surprisingly, she left the faith. 

Perhaps we are wrong to view God as 
a parent, whose approval we must seek. 
A parental god intimidates us, and 
makes us want to hide our true selves. 

Similarly, perhaps we are wrong to 
view God as an angry god, or a jealous 
god, or pleased god, or even a generous 
god. These are words we use to describe 
people. Emotions and feelings are hu- 
man qualities. God may be beyond that. 
And just as grownups do not view God 
as an old man with a long beard on a 


‘cloud watching us, maybe it is time to 


give up all attitudes that define God in 
human terms. God is neither the ulti- 
mate parent nor an ultra-super person. 
We have to stop anthropomorphizing 
God. 


When I first conceived of a nonanthro- 
pomorphic god, I felt I had made a pro- 
found discovery. A few days later I 
learned that in 1930 Albert Einstein 
wrote an article entitled “Cosmic Reli- 
gious Sense: A Nonanthropomorphic 
Concept of God.” As disappointed as I 
was that my discovery was not fresh, I 
was pleased to learn that Einstein and I 
could come up with the same idea. 

Einstein wrote that there have been 
three stages in the development of reli- 
gion. In the most primitive stage, the re- 
ligion of fear, humans invented God to 
help alleviate their fear of a universe 
they could neither understand nor con- 
trol. But if they danced to the rain god, 
and if they were sincere enough, and it 
rained (as it sometimes did), then they 
could sleep better. 

The middle stage, from which comes 
our Judeo-Christian tradition, Einstein 
called moral religion. As people began 
to civilize, they used God as a means to 
encourage behavior that would best 
serve the interests of the community. 
People who were having too much fun 
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being rotten could be tamed with threats 
of ultimate reward and punishment. 

The final level, the one Einstein be- 
lieved in, he called cosmic religious 
sense. “A god who rewards and punishes 
is inconceivable,” Einstein wrote, “for 
the simple reason that a man’s actions 
are determined by necessity, external 
and internal. . . . A man’s ethical be- 
havior should be based effectually on 
sympathy, education and social ties and 
needs.” 

To gain a cosmic religious sense, Ein- 
stein argued, man needs to give up his 
egocentrism and strive for an under- 
standing of the universe. “By way of un- 
derstanding,” Einstein wrote, ‘he 
achieves a far-reaching emancipation 
from the shackles of personal hopes and 
desires and thereby attains that humble 
attitude of mind toward the grandeur of 
reason incarnate in existence, and which, 
in its profoundest depths, is inaccessible 
to man.” 

The one step further I would take Ein- 
stein’s concept Is to stress the possibility 
of intimacy with sucha god, for a cosmic 
god can also be the god of the word “en- 
thusiasm,” a God that is as common- 
place and wondrous and useful as an 
arm or a leg or a soul. 

Why, then, are we so unconscious of 
it? 


Just as Reich showed how we become 
emotionally repressed during childhood, 
I think most of us, to varying degrees, 
repress our connection to God. Look at 
a young child’s enthusiasm. Look at him 
move, live, explore. How many of our 
parents encouraged our sense of enthu- 
siasm as much as they preached that we 
should behave? How many of us were 
told to trust what we felt and sensed as 
much as we were told to conform to a 
particular approach to life? 

Generation after generation passes 
along the messages: 

You're undeserving. 

No. 

You can’t have what the world 
offers. 

Never want too much. 

Don’t trust your inner self. 

Don’t enjoy the universe; people 
will think you don’t take it seriously. 
If we are reared not to trust ourselves 

and our own instincts, how can we trust 
our own god? If we are not comfortable 
with ourselves, how comfortable can we 
be with our god? As Orson Bean wrote, 
“We view nature (God, the universal 
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spirit) in a once-removed way, through 
the wrong end of a telescope.” 

Unless we develop an active, personal 
relationship with God, that part of us is 
bound to atrophy, as would any muscle. 
And since most of us have not developed 
that relationship, it is easy to see why we 
think it cannot exist. 


And yet, one might ask, if God exists, 
why are things so lousy? How can God 
allow war, hate and evil, we ask, with 
more than a touch of indignation. 

If we view God as master, as king of 
the universe, a god who is in control, 
then our indignation is understandable. 
A god as source, knowledge, energy—a 
nonanthropomorphic god neither allows 
nor disallows. Allowing is something 
people do. It is not God’s job to keep us 
from destroying ourselves? God is the 
source of the solution; it’s up to us 
whether or not to use it. 

What is lousy about the way humans 
act may not come from God’s ineptitude 
but from our own resistance and armor- 
ing. If I deny my personal possession of 
God, then I can deny that others possess 
it, too. Nothing inside will keep me from 
hostile acts toward others, except maybe 
the fear of getting caught. 

If, on the other hand, I acknowledge 
that God resides in everyone, I will not 
only love my neighbor as myself, it will 
be effortless. As effortless as my left arm 
and my right arm working in harmony, 
for they are part of a larger whole. 


The autumn of 1982 was an exciting 
time. I started putting my life back to- 
gether, I started enjoying the minutae of 
life more than ever before, and I was 
amazed to find I could develop a greater 
trust of myself affer turning 30. 

I have been befriended by some great 
people and their ideas: 

Einstein’s “deep conviction of the ra- 
tionality of the universe”; 

Fuller’s theory that the more we align 
with nature, the better our own true 
needs will be met; 

Reich’s observation that our armor- 
ing has created an artificial barrier be- 
tween us and our ability to feel the 
world; 

Rev. Terry’s lesson that if we truly ac- 
knowledged all the world provided us, 
we would feel incredible gratitude; and 

Jesus’ pronouncement that “the Lord 
is One God.” 

Combining all this with my own ob- 
servation that a state of enthusiasm Is 


one of the most spiritual and alive states 


a person can be in, I have developed the 
following theory: 

If one gives up one’s anthropomor- 
phic view of God and one’s parent-child 
relationship with God, and if one is will- 
ing to accept the truth about the uni- 
verse and one’s own true nature, then 
one can develop a relationship of the 
highest intimacy with a simultaneously 
universal and personal God. 

At which point, one is tempted to ask, 
“Why bother?” This sounds like a lot of 
work, and we all have mouths to feed 
and bills to pay and relationships to im- 
prove, and I have a stack of magazines 
at home I| haven’t even looked at. 

Why bother? 

I started my journey with an attitude 
that I did not care what the truth was 
unless I found it personally useful (which 
is probably why I never took advanced 
calculus). All that I have learned about 
the universe, nature, human nature and 
armoring has proven beneficial to me. I 
feel not only a more personal and fulfill- 
ing relationship to the universe but a 
more natural and stressless role in it. Of 
course, all this could occur without be- 
lieving in God in any way, shape or 
dogma. 

Then why, in the face of all this, 
bother acknowledging or developing a 
relationship with God? 

Having started to do so, I have begun 
to feel that God not only exists but is 
useful and usable. 

I feel that while my own ability to 
cope and flourish is limited by my own 
humanness, my connection to God con- 
nects me to a greater awareness. Useful 
information. 

One Friday afternoon at 4:35, when I 
was wound-up, tense, frustrated, men- 
tally drained and in dire need of an 
aerobics class, I wanted to take the 5 
p.m. slimnastics class at the Sports 
Connection in Encino. Unfortunately, 
being at that moment in West Holly- 
wood, I knew that, given rush hour traf- 
fic, I could never get there in time. Even 
if there were no traffic I could barely 
make it. Inrush hour, forget it. Maybe if 
I took the Hollywood Freeway, I 
thought. Maybe if I took side streets and 
speeded. 

A deep, calm voice inside of me said, 
“Take Beverly Glen Blvd.” 

Nah, I thought. That street is so 
crowded. No way. 

“Take Beverly Glen,” the voice re- 
peated. Friday at 4:30? Ridiculous. 
Maybe if I took . . . Maybe I should 
just forget it. 
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“Take Beverly Glen,” the voice said. I 
felt the case was hopeless, anyway. So I 
took Beverly Glen. 

I got there at 5:02. Not what you 
would call your Class A miracle, but 
some situations don’t call for a burning 
bush. 

I used to think that people who had 
suffered a great loss and then found God 
did so only because they were desperate. 
I now think that only after a trauma, 
only after people’s rational sense cannot 
provide them with sufficient enthusiasm 
to continue, do many people lower their 
defenses enough to feel the god that has 
been within all along. 

I think that God can be used to pro- 
vide a source of enthusiasm for life when 
no others exist. Better still, I think God 
can suggest attitudes and awarenesses 
that encourage a greater enthusiasm for 
life and a greater use of the opportuni- 
ties of life. Perhaps the five incidents 
that occurred to me last fall were not 
accidental. 

One need not call this source of 
energy and inspiration God. In meta- 
physics, it is called the Universal Mind. 
Luke Skywalker called it The Force; the 
playwright Mary Chase named it Har- 
vey. I considered giving it a different 
name than God, so it would not be con- 
fused with the God of religions of fear or 
the God of moral religions. (People 
often refuse to believe in God because 
they do not believe ina particular defini- 
tion of God.) 

I prefer to call this entity God because 
I think that all those religions, in their 
Own ways, were groping toward the 
same, singular ideal. 


It has been scary for me to admit that I 
believe in God. It is scarier, still, to say 
that I feel I have encountered God. We 
live in a cynical, skeptical time when we 
are reluctant to believe in anything that 
has not already been proven or dissected. 

Just that all that humankind has so 
far proven to be true was true ten thou- 
sand years ago, before it was proven, so 
there must be truths out there that we 
will not be able to prove for another ten 
thousand years, and yet which are true 
today. 

It takes courage to surrender to be- 
liefs one cannot fully understand. How- 
ever, since there must be truths about 
life that we do not understand, to believe 
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in only that which we already know is to 
limit our ability to take advantage of 
life. 

If | am trying to convince anyone of 
anything by this essay, it is not that God 
exists, it is, “Accept the possibility, and 
you may find wondrous things.” It takes 
a willingness to believe in something to 
find that which there is to believe in. 

Only by being willing to accept the 
possibility of God, and the possibility 
that my previous assumptions about 
God were all wrong, and only by being 
willing to accept whatever answer I dis- 
covered, did I develop a concept of God 
that works for me. 
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God as a simple, accessible fact of life. 
God, not a cure-all, but a source. God, 
not a protector, but a power. God, not 
as all the answers, but all the wisdom. 
God, not to be prayed to, but to be 
talked to. God, to be used like we use 
our bodies and our souls. God, who en- 
courages an enthusiastic participation 
in life rather than a fearful submission to 
life. God, whose effectiveness in my life 
is limited only by the fact that [’m 
human. 


I wish I could write God a check, just so 
I could write “thank you” on the bottom 
of it. 
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ANNA JULIA COOPER 
continued from page 13 


teacher of Greek, George Cooper, a 
ministry student. They were married in 
1877, at the close of the school year. He 
died barely two years later. In 1881, 
with characteristic directness and can- 
dor, Anna wrote to President Fairchild 
at Oberlin and asked to be accepted asa 
“free tuition” student. She told him she 
thought she had money enough to “keep 
me one or two years in college.” 

In 1882 she privately published the 
major literary work of her career, A 
Voice from the South. Upon receiving 
the AB in 1884 she quickly had another 
chance to take a stand against sexism. 
The president of St. Augustine’s re- 
neged on his predecessor’s promise of a 
professorship and wanted her to be 
“teacher in charge of girls.” Anna re- 
fused and became professor of modern 
language and literature at Wilberforce 
until 1885 when she became instructor of 
math and classics at St. Augustine’s. 

In 1887, on the recommendation of 
President Fairchild, she began teaching 
at the Preparatory M St. High School 
(now Dunbar), the first public high 
school for blacks. Richard Greener, the 
school’s first principal was the first 
black to graduate from Harvard. Mary 
Jane Patterson, AB 1862, the second 
principal, was the first black woman to 
graduate fromacollege. Mrs. Cooper’s 
Oberlin classmates, Mary Church Ter- 
rell and Ida Gibbs Hunt, also taught at 
M Street High before their marriages. 

In 1888 Anna and Mrs. Terrell re- 
ceived AMs from Oberlin. Mrs. Cooper 
became principal of M Street in 1902 
but the white-dominated school board 
fired her in 1906 because it insisted on 

continued on page 65 
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Letters 


Moral courage 


Robert A. Millikan ’91 gave the centennial 
address at Oberlin’s 100th anniversary 
commencement in 1933. Although he was 
famous as a physicist, he had written on 
religion and during his speech he also pres- 
cribed for our economic and social sickness 
(during the height of the Great Depression). 

He paused at one point and said he real- 
ized that he had no right, as a physicist, to 
trespass in social science. At that moment 
someone in the faculty behind him clapped 
his hands. It was Sociology Prof. Leroy 
Sims. Those of us who knew Prof. Sims were 
not surprised at his moral courage in daring 
to applaud the speaker’s admission of tres- 
pass in an area where he had no expertise. 

I remember also that Sims became out- 
raged during a criminology field trip in 
Cleveland when the manager of a Mills 
cafeteria would not allow two black students 
to eat with the rest of us. He made us all get 
up and march out of the place. 

Although I majored in sociology, I ap- 
plied for assistantships in theater art and 
feared that Mr. Sims might not have ap- 
proved of my spendinga great deal of time in 
plays. Years later | read the letter of recom- 
mendation he wrote for me. He had seen 
every play in which I had appeared and 
wrote glowingly and knowledgeably about 
my acting performance. I got the assistant- 
ship. 

Archibald McLeod °33 
Carbondale, Ill. 


Help wanted 


| am writing to inform psychiatrist readers 
that a superb opportunity for psychiatric 
practice exists in the Oberlin area. 
lam a Board Certified, Harvard-trained 
psychiatrist and have developed sophisti- 
cated psychiatric adult and adolescent the- 
rapeutic community programs at Lorain 
Community Hospital. We also have a very 
busy out-patient practice as well as a S0-bed 
free standing chemical dependency and al- 
coholism treatment center. A teaching ap- 
pointment at a nearby medical school 1s 
possible. 
1 would be happy to respond to any 
iries ¢ home address. 
Abia alae Stephen N. Gerson, MD 
251 Forest St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Only mid-year class? 


I was surprised to read (ALUMNI NEWS, 
Spring 1983) that some members of Ober- 
lin’s only mid-year graduation class (Feb. 
1943) had reunions in San Francisco and in 
Oberlin. I was graduated at a commence- 
ment in February 1946 and it seems to me 
that there were about a dozen of us. Dean 
Wittke gave the commencement address, | 
think in Finney Chapel. 
Sheila Gregory Signer °46 
Rochester, N.Y. 


We should have used the word first instead 
of only. You did, indeed, receive your degree 
in Finney Chapel on Feb. 23, 1946. Dean 
Thomas Graham of the GST was the speak- 
erand there were 34 in the class (UNDER THE 
ELMS, March 1946). The archivist reminds 
us that Oberlin had graduation ceremonies 
at the end of each semester from 1943 
through 1950. This meant, because of sum- 
mer sessions, that there were three com- 
mencements each year from 1943 through 
1947. —Ed. 


Woops 


Il am continually amazed and disgusted at 
the geographical ignorance of Americans, 
particularly those of the Eastern and/or 
urban variety. A “peer” of mine (from 
Brooklyn) once pointed to Arkansas on a 
map of the U.S. and asked, “Is this Wyom- 
ing?” Confused tourists used to stop at my 
father’s gas station and ask directions to 
Boulder Dam, thinking it must be close to 
town. I laugh as I read each issue of New 
Mexico Magazine where similar real-life 
incidents are exposed in a column called 
“One of Our 50 Is Missing.” It seems many 
Americans think they need a passport to 
travel to Albuquerque. 

I was, therefore, dismayed by my fair alma 
mater’s seasonal magazine because it placed 
the Grand Tetons in Colorado (ALUMNI 
NEWS, Winter 1983) in describing the moun- 
tain rescue performed by Barbara Eastman 
°72. All the Grand Tetons with which lam 
familiar are in Wyoming. 

I can just see a weary couple emerging 
from their motorhome expecting to see some 
spectacular mountain scenery (marked B-3 
on their travel guide). Instead, they are 
baffled by the stark, desert-like terrain of 
blissful Colorado oil shale country. Pulling 
his Bermudas around his “I Love New York” 
T-shirt, Mr. G.O. Graphy turns to his missus 
and mutters, “Well, Martha, | think we 
wanted to go to that other square state.” 

Sue Larson *79 
Boulder, Colo. 


From the flatlands of Ohio “them thar hills” 
west of Denver look so much like mountains 
that we didn't check the office atlas. On the 
other hand, we read recently in a Florida 
newspaper that Oberlin is located “near 
Detroit.” In the spring edition, however, we 
made some non-geographical boo-boos that 
also need to be pointed out. In CAUSES Al 
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OBERLIN IN THE ISOTH YEAR, we announced 
that Ross Sanderson 05 celebrated his 99th 
birthday, but we called him “Ross Peter- 
son.” In the same article we forgot to men- 
tion that the Oberlin artist named Harley, 
who was a grad assistant in 1966-67 when he 
was known as Harley Francis II, did the 
artwork and design for the “Ghosts of Hiro- 
shima” production that now has been nomi- 
nated by the Ohio Humanities Council for a 
chairman's award from the NEH. This 
would enable a third tour to be held next 
year. In TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK we said 
that First Church was seeking $500,000 in 
capital gifts. The goal was $150,000 and it 
has been oversubscribed. —Ed. 


Role models 


I enjoyed the spring issue but two of the 
letters (LIFE WASN'T EITHER) ORand WILLING 
SHEEP?) brought up some least inspiring 
days of my Oberlin education. I don’t, as did 
the writer of the second letter, assume that 
most of my or her fellow (female) students 
knew “a wide range of successful profes- 
sional women.” 

I knew my teachers and my mother who 
gave up her career as an engineer when she 
was laid off after the war. A lot of us knew 
women who worked but didn’t regard them- 
selves as “successful professional women.” I 
believe that’s a class issue that subtly created 
doubts about our options in the minds of the 
young women of my generation. 

Perhaps this is another division between 
my generation and the one that tells us they 
encountered no discrimination as women in 
their careers and that wonderful opportuni- 
ties were open to them as long as they 
worked hard. 

As for role models, in addition to my 
mother who encountered discrimination 
and frustration in her job when she tried to 
return after rearing three children, I recall a 
woman instructor at Oberlin. She was the 
wife of a full professor and she gavea lecture 
informing the women in the classes of 1970 
and 1971 that we must make a choice 
between career or family. 

I suspect she was justifying her own choice 
and passing it on to us as woman’s wisdom, 
but it was hard to resist the temptation to 
believe her. It saddens me to think that 
women students in the 50s were more 
strongly encouraged by male faculty than 
were women in the "60s and ’70s by female 
faculty, and particularly at Oberlin. 

In addition I was ridiculed by my major 
advisor and told to find a date on weekends 
instead of working as hard as I did. This was 
clearly sexual harassment, but such behav- 
ior had not yet become an issue. 

In classes small enough for students to 
stand out for their contributions, I was con- 
sistently ignored or put down and not made 
aware of the requirements or the kinds of 
fellowships I needed toward the graduate 
career that I chose. 

| found less discrimination, in fact, as a 
grad student in a completely male depart- 
ment. 
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I would not dig up such unpleasant memo- 
ries, since my other classes were more plea- 
sant, but they do serve to illuminate the 
memories of women from an earlier time 
and should serve as a warning to women 
who have chosen or will choose careers since 
then. Feminist progress is not always in one 
direction. We can’t take for granted any 
gains and we mustn't always believe what 
our role models’ experience and choices 
seem to teach us. 

Here’s to the resistance of my generation 
and the optimism of the ’SOs. 

Name withheld 


Middle class indulgence? 


One of the characteristics of “mid-life” is to 
look back and wonder what one has done 
that has been of significance, is worthy of 
being remembered or has made a contribu- 
tion to the quality of life of others. | am 
moved to write in response to Eleanor Piez’s 
article (LEARNING AND CO-OPING AT OBER- 
LIN, Spring 1983) because I take pride and 
incredible satisfaction in the fact that 1, 
along with Ruth Searles, Grace Thompson, 
Joel Welty and, of course, many others, 
initiated Oberlin’s existing co-op system. 

As vice president of Student Council in 
1949-50, I chaired the Dormitory Council 
that was formed in an attempt to bring 
together the collective voice of constituents 
who would give direction to the Student 
Council’s objective of representing student 
consensus. As a structure, it failed. As a 
vehicle for providing the impetus for crea- 
tion of the co-ops, it turned out to be enor- 
mously successful. 

History now bears witness to the hard 
work, against enormous odds, that went into 
the design, philosophy, structure and im- 
plementation of an “idealistic concept” that 
faculty consultants labeled as middle class 
indulgence. Co-ops in the ’50s provided the 
opportunity for students to take responsibil- 
ity for their lives, to engage in democratic 
dialogue, to save money and to develop a 
sense of community and sharing In an envir- 
onment that was yielding to the construction 
of large, cost effective dormitories. 

The history of Oberlin’s co-ops, so elo- 
quently described by Eleanor Piez, is the 
essence of Oberlin as perceived by many of 
its grateful and loyal alumni. In my own 
personal history I do agree that “...co-ops 
served as working models of the ideals of 
participatory democracy, social responsibil- 
ityand community spirit that students want- 
ed to realize in their daily lives.” Without 
having been consciously aware of it, it is a 
model I still follow. 

1 am grateful to all the students I have 
never known who have vindicated the origi- 
nal misgivings and who have established co- 
ops at Oberlin as a meaningful and perman- 
ent way of life. 

Kiki Heitkamp Eglinton °5] 
Pelham, N.Y. 


Liberalizing spirit 


How proud Iam to have had the privilege of 
being in that vanguard of students who 
made up the early co-ops! The experience | 
had in living inand helping run those dorms 
and dining halls for two years has helped me 
since. ' 

The co-ops epitomize the liberalizing spir- 
it of Oberlin and | believe that the men and 
women whofirst gained their world perspec- 
tive in that atmosphere are the ones who will 
lead us toward a free and peaceful world. 

Jean Cochran Boor °53 
Claremont, Calif. 


Enjoyed son’s copy 


My son graduated in 1982 and | steadfastly 
do not encourage him to give you his new 
address because I enjoy reading the maga- 
zine before sending it on to him! 

The gentleman who built my home in 1835 
went on to Lane Seminary in 1840 when it 
was desperately trying to recover from the 
loss of many abolitionist students who went 
north toenrollat Oberlin. Hence, the article 
by Marlene Merrill (RADICAL WOMEN AND 
THE SURVIVAL OF EARLY OBERLIN, Spring 
1983) was fascinating and informative. 

Also, the good article about the co-ops 


. made me cheer. From my son’s experience at 


Harkness I have felt he learned as much if 
not more than from the excellent classes. | 
have my own happy memories of visiting 
and helping in the Harkness kitchen. The 
late evening snacks of warm, fresh bread and 
real butter after a concert at Finney are 
never to be forgotten. 
Jeane Kelso 
Marietta, Ohio 


Parents who enjoy reading the magazine are 
encouraged to tell us they'd like to stay on 
the mailing list when their children graduate. 
We're glad to send it to anyone who enjoys 
reading it and it’s foolish for parents to 
spend money forwarding magazines.—Ed. 


We can't hear you 


Yeomen unite. Let’s hear it for us average 
guys. Let’s demand a section for nice middle 
class alumni. 

We could hear about those who have only 
published a Christmas letter, or those who 
are included in the Big Computers Junk 
Mail/ Catalog List. How many of us have 
traveled to Depew, N.Y.? There must be 
someone who has been a consultant for the 
Neighbors on Dandelion Control. Let’s give 
credit for those who are ready to speak ona 
panel about “Meals for a working family 
or how to have leftovers 5 out of 7 days.” 

Our Alumni Magazine has terrific articles 
and timely information, but news of classes 
1s depressing. What's wrong with the rest of 
us? Are we low achievers? Average dull peo- 
ple? No. Should Oberlin be proud of us? Yes. 

Let’s hear it! 

Mary Jo Bechtel Moffett “S50 
East Aurora, N.Y. 
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Oberlin: From War to Jubilee, 1866-1883 by 
William E. Bigglestone. Grady Publishing 
Co. Paper, $12 postpaid. Ohio residents add 
60¢ tax. Order from Co-Op Bookstore, 37 
W. College, Oberlin, OH 44074. As histo- 
rian Geoffrey Blodgett °S1 likes to point out 
(MYTH AND REALITY IN OBERLIN HISTORY, 
May-June 1972), most everyone who studies 
Oberlin tends to be “captured by the first 30 
years.” 

As his contribution to Oberlin’s sesqui- 
centennial anniversary, Bill Bigglestone, 
who has been the Oberlin College archivist 
since 1966, has written a book about that 
part of Oberlin’s first 50 years that were not 
reported by Robert S. Fletcher °20 in his 
History of Oberlin College from Its Founda- 
tion Through the Civil War. 

Bigglestone’s purpose is to give his readers 
an idea of what the village of Oberlin and life 
init was like in those 17 years when there no 
longer was a need for the anti-slavery orien- 
tation that consumed much of Oberlin’s ear- 
lier energy. The town, not the college, is his 
main objective, but college matters are dis- 
cussed because the college was the center of 
activity. 

Oberlin residents lived in a bustling edu- 
cational center where the variety of oppor- 
tunities included schools training college 
undergraduates, ministers, musicians, busi- 
ness students and telegraphers, all in ad- 
dition to the usual public schools. 

Lacking manufacturing, and with busi- 
nesses generally in support of the schools, 
Oberlin followed the direction set by its edu- 
cational and religious leaders in pursuing the 
goal of training youth in a “sanitized” 
atmosphere. Only after they left Oberlin 
were its young men and women to face pos- 
sible corruption of soul and mind in the 
hazardous, “real” world. In other aspects 
day-to-day living was similar to that in many 
small towns, with one exception. In racial 
composition Oberlin was one-fifth black! 

The only book that previously has directly 
treated the history of the village in this time 
is Wilbur H. Phillips’ Oberlin Colony: The 
Story of a Century (1933). Two general his- 
tories most useful for study of the 19th cen- 
turyare James H. Fairchild’s firsthand account, 
Oberlin: The Colony and the College, 1833- 
1883 and Delaven L. Leonard’s The Story of 
Oberlin: The Institution, The Community, 
The Idea, The Movement(1898). 

Bigglestone’s work at Oberlin has taught 
him how difficult it is to separate the myths 
and the realities of Oberlin’s history and this 
book will be of value to historians as well as 
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the many others who find interest in the 
various “old” and “new” Oberlins that have 
been argued about for generations. The 
book has 216 pages plus an introduction, 17 
illustrations, two maps and an index. Of 
particular interest in 1983 is the account of 
the colony’s semi-centennial celebration in 
1883 when about as many alumni, former 
students and friends of Oberlin as its total 


population returned to join the residents in 
celebration. 


Red and Hot: The Fate of Jazz in the Soviet 
Union 1917-1980 by S. Frederick Starr. 
Oxford. 368 pages. $16.95. Most reviews of 
Oberlin’s next president’s book have been 
both lavish and sincere in their approval. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer headlined 
Walter Berkov’s report: “Russia and all that 
dzazh.” 

Josef Skvorecky, a Czech novelist who 
lives in Toronto and recently wrote The Bass 
Saxophone (Knopf), wrote a four-page arti- 
cle for the May 9 New Republic calling 
Starr’s work “an absorbing and exhaustive 
work of scholarship; indeed, a pioneering 
work.” 

Newsweek called it “a remarkable work 
that transcends its apparently lightweight 
subject” and added: “The author’s knowl- 
edge of Soviet life-styles and modes of dress- 
ing seems to be unlimited, and the book may 
be read as a comprehensive study of Soviet 
mass culture, well researched and written 
with vividness and a sense of humor.” 

Skvorecky noted that “in every society, 
including the scientific ones,” Abraham Lin- 
coln’s principle that you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time “so far has always 
saved art.” He added: “Frederick Starr’s 
remarkable and exquisitely readable book is 
a good illustration of the workings of that 
principle.” 


Soul Mates: The Oberlin Correspondence of 
Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown, 1846- 
1850 edited by Carol Lasser and Marlene 
Merrill. 100 pages. Paper. $4 at Co-Op Book 
Store. After almost a century of obscurity, 
the 40-year correspondence between these 
major 19th century women is being retrieved 
and prepared for publication in an inde- 
pendent project at Oberlin College. . 
The transcribing, editing and annotation 
of the 113 letters have been made possible by 
a grant from Cindy Nord °78 that under- 
writes the cost of materials. The college 1s 
providing support in the form of space and 
special equipment. Lasser, assistant profes- 
sor of history, is project director and Merrill, 
a research associate at the Oberlin College 
Library, is editor of the correspondence. 
Margo Horn, research associate at the U. of 
Pennsylvania, is consultant. 
In their letters, Stone—an ardent aboli- 
tionist—-and Brown, who later became the 
first ordained woman minister in the U.S., 
revealed their deep commitment to women’s 
rights and discussed its relationship to fam- 
ily, careers, education, theology, social 
reform, friendship and anti-slavery Issues. 
They met as students at Oberlin, where 
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Stone received the ABand Brown the Lit. in 
1847. Brown was seven years younger than 
Stone and she graduated from the Seminary 
in 1850. Stone became the wife of Henry 
Blackwell but never used his name. Brown 
married Henry’s brother, Samuel, and 
changed her name to Blackwell. 

Both women, after leaving Oberlin, lec- 
tured against slavery and for women’s rights. 
Stone died in 1893, but Brown was active as 
an author, lecturer and minister until her 
death in 1921. Both always acknowledged 
that Oberlin had been a special place for 
them and Brown received the honorary AM 
from Oberlin in 1878 and the honorary DD 
at the college’s 75th anniversary in 1908. 

Soul Mates contains the 18 letters be- 
tween the two that are related to Oberlin. 
Completion of work on all the letters is 
scheduled for the end of the year and will 
result in a full length book of the Stone- 
Blackwell correspondence. 

In transcribing the letters, Merrill and 
Lasser are retaining the style of the corres- 
pondence, permitting misspellings and hap- 
hazard grammar to appear as it did in the 
originals. Merrill says the latter letters 
“reveal the frustrations, rewards and joys of 
their pioneer efforts and often touch on our 
own contemporary concerns.” 

Any profits resulting from the sale of Soul 
Mates will be used in the larger project of 
completing the volume of letters. 


Antoinette Brown Blackwell by Elizabeth 
Cazden .71. The Feminist Press. $16.95 
cloth. $9.95 paper. This is the first complete 
biography of “Nettie” Blackwell and its pub- 
lication was announced in honor of Women’s 
History Week (March 6-12). The author, 
“Betsy” Cazden, began her work on Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell as a term paper fora 
course on “The History of Womenin Amer- 
ica” at Oberlin in 1970. 

This biography is an important contribu- 
tion because it calls attention to a person 
who was what might be called a moderate 
19th century feminist and advocate of wom- 
an suffrage. In doing so it reveals the ambi- 
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guities, tensions and frustrations of those 
who, like Lucy Stone and others, wanted to 
combine more traditional life styles (mar- 
riage, family, home) with a more active role 
in a wider world where women could more 
fully participate in reform and change. 

Few women held on toa religious view of 
the world and also worked for the women’s 
movement in areas outside of moral reform 
(temperance, etc.). By describing Blackwell's 
activities in women’s rights conventions, suf- 
frage, etc., her biographer provides useful 
new information and Blackwell’s unusual 
place in history is finally given its due. 

Cazden has looked at and clearly cited a 
great variety of sources of letters, writings by 
Blackwell and others, newspaper accounts 
and speeches. She has chosen some impor- 
tant correspondence and sections of the 
Sarah Gilson Memoirs (1909) that have not 
been published before and are in themselves 
illuminating as well as important. 

The book, however, contains several mis- 
conceptions and other inaccuracies about 
Oberlin’s history that may not be noticed by 
the average reader but have been known on 
occasion to cause some unfortunate conclu- 
sions. When Horace Mann founded Antioch 
College, for example, in 1853 he claimed 
it was the “first” truly co-educational college 
because it treated males and females on an 
“equal” basis. The argument was that Ober- 
lin, when it first began giving AB degrees to 
women, did not let them speak in public. Ms. 
Cazden does not make the point, nor does 
the Feminist Press in its publicity about her 
book, that even though “Nette” Brown and 
Lucy Stone had successfully challenged the 
Oberlin faculty, the rule had not yet been 
changed by 1853 when Antioch opened its 
doors and the Rev. Miss Blackwell was 
ordained as Christian minister. She had 
somehow acquired a “persuasive speaking 
ability” to win supporters for women’s rights 
without finding an equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 

There are several inaccuracies. The Ober- 
lin Collegiate Institute was established in 
1833, not 1834. The Female Moral Reform 
Society was more than “an antiprostitution 
organization” and there is no citation for the 
statement that all women were expected to 
join it. The small debating group that was 
organized by Lucy Stone and met outside of 
town was not the Ladies Literary Society. 

If there is real disappointment about the 
book, it seems to be in what Cazden does (or 
doesn’t do) with the information she has 
found. She has a tendency to stop short of 
analyzing her findings except on a superfi- 
cial level that seems full of 20th century 
biases. A footnote on page 274 states her 
“best guess” that the relationship of Brown 
and Stone had a “sexual dimension” and she 
alludes to it as “lesbian.” 

At no time does Cazden give a critical 
assessment of Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
as a person or as an active contributor to 
women’s reform activities. There is no dis- 
cussion of the possibility that the Rev. Mrs. 
Blackwell really used her theology training 
at Oberlin, especially in her writings, in far 
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more profound ways than did most male 
graduates who went on to preaching careers. 

The biography provides a good overview 
of Blackwell’s life. It is interesting and gen- 
erally readable and it is well documented. It 
also offers some tantalizing suggestions, 
such as the statement on Page 47 that 
Antoinette’s interest in theology provided 
more than preparation for a career in the 
parish ministry and was “also a window to a 
far-reaching exploration of the nature of the 
human psyche.” 

Elizabeth Cazden received the J.D. from 
Harvard in 1978 and practices law in Man- 
chester, N.H., where she lives with her hus- 
band and two children. 


JPL and the American Space Program: A 
History of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 5) 


Clayton R. Koppes, assistant professor of 


history. Yale U. Press. The first era of Amer- 
ican space exploration, dating to Explorer | 
in 1958, is coming to an end as the military 
uses of space become foremost, according to 
the writer, and the most notable casualty is 
planetary exploration, which he terms “the 
brilliant series of missions to the terrestrial 
planets and beyond, whose scientific returns 
provide perhaps the ultimate rationale for 
the space program.” 

“After the Galileo mission to Jupiter in 


1985, no new major scientific mnissions are — 


currently budgeted,” Koppes said last Janu- 
aryina lecture at the New York Academy of 
Sciences. 

His conclusion: “In the era that lies ahead, 
space appears as hostile territory.” 


Adventures in the Screen Trade by William 
Goldman '52. Warner. $17.50. According to 
the April 18 New Yorker, this book proves 
that the author “knows his field and cares 
about it.” 


Gay Men’s Health: A Guide to the AID 
Syndrome and Other Sexually Transmitted 
Diseases by Jeanne Kassler, MD, 72. Har- 
per & Row. $12.95/$7.95. The author, a 
practicing physician in New York City, des- 
cribes the diseases, symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and possible prevention. 

The book provides a listing of clinics 
throughout the country that treat these dis- 
eases. Dr. Kassler is a contributing editor to 
Hospital Practice and writes on medical sub- 
jects for the New York Times. 


Gastrointestinal Physiology: The Essentials, 
2nd edition, by Thomas J. Sernka 63 and 
Eugene D. Jacobson. Williams and Wilkins. 
$14.95. Intended as an introduction to diges- 
tive function, this concise monograph pro- 
vides a general account of how the stomach, 
pancreas and intestine work. Following the 
discussion of each normal organ function is 
an explanation of a dysfunction in disease. 
Each of the 17 chapters concludes with a 
summary and the book itself concludes with 
an overview chapter on all the gastrointesti- 
nal functions considered. Sernka ts an asso- 
ciate professor of physiology at Wright State 
U. School of Medicine. 


Cognition and Environment: Functioning in 
an Uncertain World by Stephen Kaplan ‘57 
and Rachel (Bach °58) Kaplan. Praeger. 
Cloth, $29.95; paper, $13.95. This study 
provides a coherent, integrated view of cog- 
nition and environmental psychology. It 
explores such areas of cognitive functioning 
as recognition, prediction, evaluation and 
actionas essential to the analysis of the rela- 
tionship of the human being and the envi- 
ronment. 

At the same time, work in environmental 
areas has important implications for any 
perspective on cognition that attempts to 
understand human behavior in a complex 
world. Such apparently disparate issues as 
how people perceive, what they prefer, how 
they struggle with adversity and how partici- 
pation can be enhanced all fit together as 
complementary aspects of a larger picture. 

Among the conclusions the authors draw 
are that sharing information isa difficult but 
not hopeless process and that people are 
competent and ingenious handlers of infor- 
mation, although under unfavorable circum- 
stances they may behave in ways that make 
this hard to believe. They also found that 
when coping with difficulty and confusion 
the stories people have available for inter- 
preting their experiences are central to 
achieving a healthy relation to their envi- 
ronment. 

Stephen Kaplan is a professor of psychol- 
ogy, professor of computer and communica- 
tion sciences and director of the environ- 
mental studies program at U. Mich. Rachel 
Kaplan is associate professor of psychology 
and professor at the School of Natural 
Resources and in the urban and regional 
planning program at U. Mich. They are the 
authors of Humanscape: Environments for 
People, and over 40 papers on environment, 
perception and behavior. Douglas Kinsey 
57, professor of art at Notre Dame, did 
many of the illustrations for both books. 


The Minicomputer in the Laboratory, second 
edition, by James W. Cooper 64. Wiley- 
Interscience. This book is designed to teach 
beginners how to use the computer, more 
specifically the PDP-11 minicomputer, as a 
tool for data acquisition and processing for 
laboratory use. The text covers not only 
PDP-II assembly language, disk storage 
and program editing, but also a description 
of how to write a fast assembly language 
Fourier transform, a detailed discussion of 
the basic elements of the RT-1I1 operating 
system, a chapter on how to document your 
programs thoroughly and a survey of the 
elements of digital logic and digital circuits. 

The first edition was published in 1977. 
Since then there has been a tremendous 
increase in the availability of small, sophisti- 
cated minicomputers such as the PDP-I! 
and the author has practically eliminated 
any mention of paper tape equipment in 
favor of the increasingly common floppy 
diskette units used on most modern systems. 

Many of the chapters have been revised 
and updated, yet this edition retains many of 
the features of the original text. Various 
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exercises are provided to help the student 
write programs. Complete explanations have 
been given as answers to each exercise. Also 
included in the book are flow-charts of com- 
plex programs with block-by-block discus- 
sions that make it possible to write these 
programs for any minicomputer. There are 
also step-by-step examples of programming 
techniques that start with elementary pro- 
grams and progress to more complex tech- 
niques. 

Cooper is vice president for software 
development for Bruker Instruments Inc. in 
Billerica, Mass. Previously, he was assistant 
professor of chemistry at Tufts and was ana- 
lytical applications manager for Nicolet 
Instrument Corp. He is the author of Spec- 
troscopic Techniques for Organic Chemists 
and /ntroduction to Pascal for Scientists. 


The Cancer-Prevention Diet by Alex Jack 
67 and Michio Kushi. St. Martin’s Press. 
$15.95. Details a macrobiotic regimen based 
on whole foods and gives a guide to relieving 
15 major types of cancer presenting dietary 
causes, environmental factors, food recom- 
mendations, mental and physical exercises. 
The authors introduce case histories of per- 
sons who successfully recovered from cancer 
disease and also give weekly menus, recipes 
and practical advice on implementing this 
approach. 

Jack is a former editor of the East West 
Journal. Kushi is president of the East West 
Foundation in Boston and has presented his 
methods to numerous medical professionals 
and nutritionists in the New England area. 
He began investigating cancer and diet over 
30 years ago. He has given numerous lec- 
tures and seminars on the subject. 


James Ensor: The Complete Graphic Work 
by James N. Elesh 64. Distributed by Mar- 
tin Gordon Inc. $195 (price per set in slip 
case; includes postage and handling). This 
catalog discusses each state of every print of 
Ensor’s and updates all previous catalogues 
with information about missing and reas- 
signed states. It includes biographical mate- 
rial, a review of the influence of literature 
and other artists on Ensor’s work and com- 
mentary on printers, papers and signatures. 
A chronology of Ensor’s oeuvre, as well as 
concordances with earlier catalogues, is also 
provided. A full bibliography and index are 
included. A two volume set, Volume I is a 
picture atlas and Volume I] is commentary. 
Elesh is proprietor of Rare Prints and Draw- 
ings in Evanston, Ill. 


PianoLab: An Introduction to Class Piano 
by Carolynn Anderson Lindeman 62. Wads- 
worth. Intended as a valuable teaching and 
learning resource for college professors and 
students, this volume was created for adult 
beginning piano students. It focuses on 
teaching students to perform and helping 
them understand musical concepts. 
Included are exercises to stimulate stu- 
dents to explore the keyboard so as to 
become more familiar and comfortable with 
the piano. Text material and musical selec- 
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tions are carefully paced so that students 
begin with simpler material. Technique exer- 
cises at the ends of chapters reinforce skills 
and preview skills to be learned in subse- 
quent chapters and end-of-chapter evalua- 
tion aids help instructors and students moni- 
tor progress. 

Lindeman encourages students to develop 
reading and playing skills simultaneously. 
Note reading is taught by interval study; a 
multi-key approach to reading is stressed. 
Special appendixes provide reference aids 
for students. 

There are over 250 selections throughout 
the text representing art music of the 18th, 
19th and 20th centuries; chance music; adult 
folk songs; piano blues, ragtime and popular 
music. All the music, with one exception, is 
written for the piano and is presented in its 
authentic form without editing of tempo, 
dynamics, or articulation (fingerings have 
been added). 

Each chapter includes material to develop 
students’ understanding of melody, rhythm, 
harmony and form. Included is a section on 
the piano’s historical development, “Notes 
to Students,” which gives them useful tips 
for practice and study, a supplementary sec- 
tion with additional music for practice and 
learning and classified indexes. 

Lindeman is on the music education fac- 
ulty at San Francisco State U. She also gives 
workshops for classroom teachers, is a con- 
sultant for San Francisco Bay area school 
districts and is coauthor of The Musical 
Classroom: Models, Skills, and Backgrounds 


for Elementary Teaching (Prentice-Hall, 


1979); 


The Pirate Who Tried to Capture the Moon 
by Dennis Haseley 72, illustrated by Sue 
Truesdell. Harper & Row. Cloth, $8.95. This 
is a story of a fierce pirate whose only love 
was capturing ships. But after each victory, 
he saw the moon drifting free and wished to 
capture it, too. Unaffected by the pirate’s 
order to follow him, the moon continued to 
sail through the sky, lighting up frog ponds, 
shining down on poets and baying wolves 
and Italian restaurants and all the things the 
moon loved. So the pirate captured all those 
things and waited. The moon, seeing every- 
thing it loved gone, came down closer and 
closer until its splendor freed the pirate from 
his bonds, “capturing” his love. 

Haseley writes children’s books and isa 
social worker in New York City. 


Men and Friendship by Stuart Miller 58. 


Houghton Mifflin. $13.95. This is a study of 


the state of male friendship in today’s world. 
In this book, Miller exposes the underlying 
codes and dictates in our society that en- 
courage young boys to develop close ties yet 
prevent them as men from sustaining close 
friendships in adulthood. He questions the 
loss of fraternal bonds and companionship 
through others and in an intimate and 
revealing account of his own search for close 


male friendship when he found himself “in a 
mid-life crisis” facing career uncertainties 
and a divorce. 

His research is based on hundreds of 
interviews conducted with American and 
European urban menand women. The issues 
of career pressures, marriage and family 
responsibilities, male competitivenesss and 
fears of intimacy and homosexuality are 
explored. The book includes many of these 
conversations. 

This study is also about the search for and 
rewards inherent in true friendship between 
adult men. It offers reassuring guidance to 
help men recapture the male community of 
close companions left behind in childhood. 

Founder of the Institute of Humanistic 
Medicine and former director of the Esalen 
Institute, Milleris the author of Hor Springs. 
He lives in San Francisco with his wife. 


Answer to 
OBERLIN CROSTIC #1 


(Frederick B.) Artz 
THE MIND OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


“.., Byzantine historians, unlike those 
of the Latin West, were not dominated by 
the church and by theological concerns. 
This resulted in a type of historical writ- 
ing that was at once accurate and con- 
crete although some of it is wanting in 
independent judgment.” 

(Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y., 3rd ed., 1958, 
page 114.) 


Frederick B. Artzis emeritus professor of 
history. 


ANNA J. COOPER 
continued from page 61 


the “vocational” approach of Booker T. 
Washingtonand she preferred the academ- 
ic proposals of W.E.B. DeBois. 

Writing of her dismissal, Cooper 
said: “The dominant forces of our 
country are not yet tolerant of the 
higher steps for colored youth.” 

She remained on the faculty, how- 
ever, until she retired in 1930. In 1895 
she went to Boston as a delegate to the 
first national conference of Afro-Ameri- 
can women. She received the PhD from 
the Sorbonne in 1925. Her dissertation, 
written in French, explored France’s 
attitude toward slavery. 

When she retired from Dunbar, she 
became president of Frelinghuysen Uni- 
versity, a small institution that had no 
real campus and held classes in homes 
and other makeshift centers. She lost 
her battle to keep it alive and she suf- 
fered another blow when her niece and 
namesake died in 1939, 

She died in 1964 at the age of at least 
103, depending on the year of her birth. 
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Alumni 
news 


1983 


Brian Dean received a 1983 Thomas J. Watson 
Fellowship for a postgraduate year of research 
and field work abroad. He plans to undertake 
extensive field work on “Scottish Fiddle and Clas- 
sical Violin” throughout northern Britain and 
along the western coast of Scotland. He will also 
do research in archives and libraries in London, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Glasgow. 

David Spanagel is studying at the graduate 
school of education in business development at U. 
Rochester. 

Keith S. Toth made his New York City solo 
organ recital debut in the recital series of Saint 
Thomas Church, Jan. 23. He performed works of 
Buxtehude, Bach, Alainand Widor on the French- 
Classical styled G.F. Adam tracker organ in the 
gallery of the Episcopal church. 


1982 


Diana Amos was the recipient of the $500 
Wagner Second-Prize Award as a result of her 
participation in the Plymouth (Mich.) Symphony 
Society Young Artist Competition. 

Linda Ayella is a member of the Hong Kong 
Symphony. 

Gregg Baker will enter the master’s program in 
international relations at Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy (Medford, Mass.) in September. 
Home address: 2701 Birchwood Ave., Wilmette, 
IL 60091. 

In January, Michelle Bushey began teaching 
chemistry, physics, math and geography ina small 
school of 40 secondary school students in the 
South Nyanza province in Kenya. As a Peace 
Corps volunteer she expects to teach in Kenya for 
two to three years. 

Jane Case captured the Miss Medina-Lorain 
County 1983 title and wona $250 scholarship and 
a chance to compete in the Miss Ohio Pageant to 
be televised June 11. For the competition Jane 
sang “Memory” from the musical Cats. 

Soprano Amy Cochrane won first place at the 
fifth annual Western Virginia District Metropoli- 
tan Opera Auditions held Jan. 29 at Hollins Col- 
lege. She received $150 and the opportunity to 
sing in the Met’s Middle Atlantic Regional Audi- 
tions Feb. 10-12 in Washington, D.C. She did not 
make the semi-finals which were held in NYC in 
March. 

Adrienne Edgar is working as an intern reporter 
on the Daily Review, a newspaper located in 
Hayward, Calif. 

Mary Ellen Meyer has a new address: 83 Plea- 
sant St. #3, Brookline, MA 02146. 

Mary R. Offerdahl received a 1983 Thomas J. 
Watson Fellowship to do research on electronic 
music studio affiliates in some 13 European coun- 
tries and interviews on “Sociopolitical Issues of 
Electronic Music.” To prepare for her year abroad 
Mary took a concentrated language program in 
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Italian and French as well as a course in electronic 
music at U. Wisconsin in Madison. She plans to 
visit studios in Europe to discuss with electro- 
acoustic composers their views of the role of tech- 
nology in their work and in modern, mass-media 
oriented society. She is also interested in artists’ 
involvement in sociopolitical issues as well as in 
the ways their music may reflect such involve- 
ment. Her goal is to produce a monograph for 
publication. 

Since January the Israeli-Arab village of Kfar 
Qara has been the home for Peter Schaktman, 
Andrea Schwartz 81 and Ellie Shapiro ’74. They 
are participants in Interns for Peace, a program of 
community work aimed at encouraging positive, 
cooperative relations between Israel’s Jewish and 
Arab citizens. As part of a staff consisting of both 
Arabs and Jews, they are working to create and 
implement projects that break down stereotypes 
and bring the two peoples closer together. Former 
Intern for Peace, Wendy Leibowitz, is now work- 
ing for Peace Now in Tel Aviv. Address: c/o 


Interns for Peace, Kfar Qara, Little Triangle, - 


Israel. 


1981 


Lisa Aronson and Murray Friedman were mar- 
ried Sept. 5 in Baltimore. Lisa is finishing her 
master’s in biostatistics at Johns Hopkins School 
of Hygiene and Public Health ard works for 
N.I.H. Murray isa partner in Columbia Scientific 
Inc., a computer software consulting firm. 

Judi Figel teaches elementary vocal music 
(grades 1-6) in the Mount Lebanon school district, 
an area near Pittsburgh. She also performs witha 
band in the area and teaches piano privately. 

Louise Glass isan MFA candidate in printmak- 
ing at Cranbrook Academy of Art in Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. Address: 21555 Curtis St., Detroit, 
MI 48219. 

Gail Kennedy and Hardin Coleman were mar- 
ried Jan. | at the Radnor (Pa.) Friends Meeting 
House. Gail’s sister, Leslie ’°79, was one of the 
attendants. Hardin graduated from Germantown 
Friends School and Williams College. He received 
the MA in counseling from U. Vermont. Gail is 
the daughter of Melville 38 and Luella (McCalla 
48) Kennedy. Gail and Hardin are teachers in the 
Upper School at Westtown (Pa.) School. 

Kate Levine is a cataloger at the Widener 
library of Harvard. Outside of work she “tries very 
hard to study German to the tunes of the Psycha- 
delic Furs.” Kate shares a house with four geolo- 
gists in Belmont, Mass. 

John Lomonaco and Katherine Paff’83 plan to 
be married in August. John is a grad assistant at 
U. South Carolina, Columbia. 

Jennifer Moore has withdrawn from U. Virgi- 
nia for personal reasons. She has moved to 1645 
Mercy St. #5, Mt. View, CA 94040. 

Paul Poku received a master’s degree from U. 
Pennat Indiana in May. He will begin a doctorate 
program in public affairs in September at U. Mass. 


1980 


For the past two years Karen Feldscher has 
been a reporter for the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. 
She resides in Andover, Mass. 

Linda Vavra was awarded a University Prize 
Chapbook award for her manuscript, The Full 
House. The award also carries a cash prize of $100 
as well as a gift of 100 copies of the chapbook, to 
be printed by Charles Street Press. 


1979 


Rick Anderson received the MA in geophysics 
from U. Texas at Austin and is nowa geophysicist 
for Chevron in Denver. Work address: c/o Chey- 
ron Geosciences, 700 S. Colorado Blvd., Denver, 
CO 80222. Phone (303) 691-7162. Home phone: 
757-6923. 

Jonathan Dimmock graduated from Yale’s 
Institute of Sacred Music this spring with masters’ 
in music and religion. In February he won the 
Washington area AGO competition and will pro- 
ceed to the regional competition in June. Begin- 
ning in September he will work for one year as 
organ scholar under Simon Preston at Westmin- 
ster Abbey in London. 

Francie Ferguson is director of Women’s Co- 
operatives at U. Texas, where she plans to begin 
business school in the fall. Address: 911 West 
22nd, Austin, TX 78705. Home phone: (512) 477- 
5516. Work: 471-1941. 

Susan Kazlow Friedland teaches art and pho- 
tography ina middle school in the Belmont public 
school system. She resides in W. Newton, Mass. 

John C. Maxwell continues to work for Sen. 
John Melcher (D-Mont.) as legislative corres- 
pondent working with social issues. 

Clyde Owan is the author of the article “The 
Arab-Israeli Naval Imbalance,” which appeared 
in the March 1983 issue of Proceedings, a publica- 
tion of the U.S. Naval Institute. Clyde continues 
as an analyst for the Navy. Address: 1021 Arling- 
ton Blvd., Apt. E-634, Arlington, VA 22209. 
Phone (703) 243-4092. 

Susan Tuttle and Robert Morse (‘78 Wooster) 
were married Jan. |S at St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
in Fulton, Mo. Rob is the brother of Beverly 
Morse, assistant director of admissions at Oberlin 
and the wife of Brian Miller ’71. Rob and Susan 
are in graduate school at U. Missouri in Columbia. 

Mary Witt and Rick Ruggles '78 have recorded 
an album entitled “Elise Witt and Small Family 
Orchestra” (EM World Records, 124 W. College 
Ave., Decatur, GA 30030, EM World #1001, 
$6.50 plus $1.50 postage and handling). Mary 
plays French horn and Rick plays mandolin and 
clarinet on the album. Mary’s sister, Elise, plays 
guitar and does lead vocals while five other musi- 
cians round out the group. To promote their 
album they gave a concert at the Callanwolde in 
Atlanta on March 6. 


1978 


Allen Bradshaw and his wife, Dodie, have a 
daughter, Alexis Ann Bradshaw, born March 2. 
Allen will graduate in June from U. Cincinnati 
College of Medicine and will specialize in radia- 
tion oncology after his residency. 

After Lisa Johnson and George Kelly were 
married in September 1978 they moved to Austin, 
Tex., where they both received law degrees from 
U. Texas. They have since moved to Eugene, Ore. 
George is an instructor at U. Oregon School of 
Law and Lisa in enrolled in graduate studies in 
legal history at U. of O. They expect their first 
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child in July; the birth will be attended by mid- 
wives. Address: 16534 Charnelton St., Eugene, 
OR 97401. Phone (503) 484-5289. 

Karin Menzel King and her husband, David, 
have a son, Christian Andrew, born Oct. 11. The 
family resides in Dallas, Tex. 

Carol Robinson has performed as a musician 
and actress throughout Europe for the past four 
years. She gave a guest recital in Oberlin on Feb. 
21. Address: 53 ave. du Dr. Arnold Netter, 75012 
Paris, France. 

In August, Jan Rutherdale and her husband, 
Jeff, moved from Oakland, Calif. to Juneau. 
When not skiing, fishing or playing basketball, 
Jan is a law clerk for Justice Compton of the 
Alaska Supreme Court. Address: 320 W. 8th St., 
Juneau, AK 99801. (907) 586-3708. 


1977 


Jan Burton is the associate director of Phillips 
Academy in Andover, Mass. 

Curtis Chilton and his wife, Roberta Laird, are 
partners with Roberta’s mother in Laird’s Music 
Inc. in Whitefish, Mont. In addition to working in 
_ the store Chilton gives harpsichord lessons and 
Roberta teaches piano and organ. They also plan 
to give public recitals. 

Choreographers/dancers Mark DeGarmo and 
Dina McDermott presented some of their recent 
works at the White Dog Studio in New York City 
on Feb. 25 and 26. Included in the program were 
Mark’s compositions “Get On With It,” to music 
by Leo Kottke; “On the Edge”; “Steady Streams,” 
to percussion improvisation; “Exiles from Earth,” 
to an original score by Miguel Coelho; and “Per- 
petual Motion,” to an original score by Virgil 
Moorefield. 

Annelie Fahlstedt and her husband, Mark 
Johansen, a bass trombonist, were members of the 
orchestra Filarmonica de Caracas in Venezuela 
for the 1982 season. They have now returned to 
the U.S. and plan to be in New York City for the 
time being. 


MOVING? 

If you’re moving, please give us ad- 
vance notice so the Alumni Magazine 
can follow you, free of charge, to keep 
you posted on your classmates and news 
about Oberlin. 

Just mail this coupon to Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not add 
a note of explanation so we can let your 
classmates know? 


SUMMER 1983 


Michele Grant plans to finish her master’s in 
arts administration at Drexel U. in December. 
She is currently a graduate assistant at the Drexel 
U. Museum. Address: 615 Vernon Rd., #307, Phi- 
ladelphia, PA 19119, 

Janet Gray and Peter Mario Lucey of Oakland 
Calif., were married March 26 in Oakland. She is 
a financial analyst for Burroughs Corp. in Pasa- 
dena, where he is manager of manufacturing engi- 
neering. 

Richard Lenski, his wife, Madeleine Honig 
Lenski and their son, Daniel Roy, 14, reside in 
Amherst, Mass. Rich is a post-doc at U. Mass.. 
where he is working on the ecology and coevolu- 
tion of bacteria and bacterial viruses, while Mad 
enjoys caring for Daniel. Address: 1057 N. Plea- 
sant St., Amherst, MA 01002. 

Katie Solender and William Katzin °74 were 
married May 28 in Cleveland Heights. Katie is the 
daughter of Robert °43 and Ellen (Karelsen °44) 
Solender. 

Gary Urwin graduated from UCLA Law School 
and is now anassociate at the law firm of Macdon- 
ald, Halsted & Laybourne. Work address: 1200 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 600, Los Angeles, CA 90017. 
Phone (213) 481-1200. Home: 3215 Overland 
Ave., #9178, L.A., Phone 204-0823. 

Paul M. Veazey Jr. and Cathy Gunter were 
married Jan. 11 in Ochos Rios, Jamaica. Cathy is 
working toward a master’s at U. Virginia. Paul 
works for the Daily Progress newspaper in Char- 
lottesville. He is the son of Eleonore (Otto °51) 
Starfas and the late Paul M. Veazey ’S1. 

New address: James A. Wainer, 501 Hillsbor- 
ough Road, Carrboro, NC 27510. 


1976 


Don Baxter is on the faculty of Princeton’s 
philosophy department. 

Sally Fessler is enrolled in the master’s program 
at Tufts/ Boston School of Occupational Ther- 
apy. Address: 16 Sunset Rd., Somerville, MA 
02144. Phone (617) 623-1152. 

Karen Graham Boddie has a son, William Lee, 
born Jan. 30. She is artistic editor of a local arts 
council publication in Wilson, N.C., and is doing 
a little bassooning and set designing on the side. 

Jeffrey Klotz is the music director of The Fan- 
tasticks, the “longest-running musical in the 
world.” Address: 307 West 74th St., Apt. 1, New 
York, NY 10023. Phone (212) 595-0627. 

Since July 1982 Sheri Koehn has beena campus 
minister at Eastern Oregon State College. 

Bruce Levinson is managing a pop-rock band 
called The Lost Tropics who have an album out 
on MCA Records. He is also an associate with the 
law firm of Jacobson & Bailin, doing entertain- 
ment and landlord/tenant work. After ten years, 
Bruce finally lost a Super Bow! bet to Bill Perkins: 
two pitchers of generic light beer. Address: 266 
West I 1th St., New York, NY 10014. 

Ray Romero was appointed associate counsel 
for the Chicago offices of the Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Education Fund (MALDEF), 
a national Hispanic advocacy agency that helps to 
gain equal treatment for Mexican Americans and 
other Hispanics. Ray has been an attorney with 
the organization since the Midwest regional office 
opened in 1980. He has since played a leading role 
in a suit that won three new largely Latino state 
legislative districts for Chicago in 1982. 


1975 

For the past seven years Joanna (Balog) Camp 
and her husband, Dave ’72, have shared coaching 
duties for the Wellington High School girls’ bas- 


ketball team. This year marks the second time the 
Camps have taken a team as far as the district 
championship. This season they lost (48-37) to 
No. | state-ranked Chagrin Falls Tigers in the 
Class AA district final tournament held at Avon 
Lake High School but they succeeded as the first 
team to hold the Tigers to under 50 points this 
season. Despite this loss they ended their season 
with a 20-4 record. Joanna and Dave both teach at 
the high school. 

Susan Daly Marsh is assistant actuary in the 
group life and health department of Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. She and her husband, 
David, and daughter, Naomi, live in Windsor, 
Conn. 

Gail Donnelly Payne, DDS, is clinical research 
administrator for the College of Osteopathic 
Medicine at Ohio U. 

Jinny Fitzgerald will complete her residency in 
pediatrics at U. Conn. this June and will stay onin 
the area to work part time as staff pediatrician at 
Newington Children’s Hospital. She also has 
plans to return to singing in a more serious vein. 
She has been studying voice with a teacher from 
the Hartt School of Music and planned to give a 
concert in May. 

Gary and Barb Ward Grubb have a son, Ander- 
son, born Jan. 20. They are living in the Atlanta 
area, where Gary is an epidemiologist in repro- 
ductive health at the Centers for Disease Control. 
Barb is the administrative secretary/ registrar of 
the Emory U. Museum of Art and Archaeology. 
Address: 123 Plantation Circle, Clarkston, GA 
30021. 

Robert C. Jackson and his wife and daughter 
have a new home at 16 Warman St., Montclair, 
NJ 07042. 

Daniel Kelliher and Pamela Hoopes’77 planned 
to do research and teaching at Wuhan University 
this year. Address: Wuhan University, Wuchang, 
Hubei Province, People’s Republic of China. 

Jeff Levi is Washington representative for the 
National Gay Task Force. He is also president of 
the local D.C. Gay Activists Alliance. Home 
address: 1825 New Hampshire Ave., NW, Wash- 
ington, DC 20009. Phone (202) 387-3152, 332- 
6483 (work). 

Steven McQuillin, formerly director of the 
Cleveland Restoration Society, is a consultant in 
historic preservation. He supervises the restora- 
tion of historic buildings primarily in the North- 
ern Ohio area. Steve has purchased and is restor- 
ing a historic house in the Old Brooklyn neigh- 
borhood of Cleveland. Address: 3515 Archwood 
Ave., Cleveland, OH 44109. 

Paul Morris plays first violin with the Wies- 
baden State Orchestra. In August he will begin as 
a first violinist in the Frankfurt Opera Orchestra. 
Address: Réderstrasse 32,6200 Wiesbaden, BRD. 
Phone: (06121) 51426. 

Marc Reinganum, associate professor of finance 
and business economics at the School of Business 
Administration, has been named a USC Scholar 
for 1982-83. The program is designed to providea 
group of young faculty members with an oppor- 
tunity to meet, establish contacts and do some 
thinking about the university’s strengths and weak- 
nesses and how it can continue to grow aca- 
demically. 


1974 


Katie Demmer’s new address is P.O. Box 670, 
Boulder, CO 80306-0670. 

Joy Eisenberg Millman and Dan have a second 
daughter, China, born at home on Feb. 12. Sierra 
is 2'4 years old. Dan now works four days a week 
foran organization called Hellerwork that teaches 
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a more extensive form of rolfing. The technique 
was developed by Joseph Heller, former president 
of the Rolfing Assn. The Millmans reside at 12 
Leafwood Circle, San Rafael, CA 94901. 

Linda Handelsman and Cliff Emery were mar- 
ried in August. Woody Plaut °71 attended the 
wedding. Since June 1980 Linda has worked in 
and around the Bloomington, Ind., area, first asa 
cake decorator in a bakery, then as a restaurant 
cook. For the past year she has been teaching 
piano ina local music store. She has also calls at 
the Bloomington weekly old-time dance, plays 
concertina and whistle for the local Morris and 
Rapper Sword dancers and performs Irish dance 
tunes on hammer dulcimer, concertina and piano. 
She also plays with a Scottish country dance band 
called “Scotch on the Rocks.” This summer she 
will be a staff musician at the Kentucky Summer 
Dancer School in Midway, Ky. Cliff performs 
with Bloomington’s “Shuffle Creek Cloggers” at 
various festivals and workshops around the 
Midwest. 

Lissa McLaughlin has written and illustrated a 
children’s book, Why Won't Winter Go?, to be 
published by Lathrop, Lee and Shepard of New 
York City and released this fall. Lissa is currently 
teaching English at the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

Jan Meess has moved to NYC to continue her 
career as a free-lance violinist. Address: 697 West 
End Ave., Apt. 1-F, New York, NY 10025. Phone: 
(212) 222-3472. 

Charles Porter’s composition, “Fantasia,” was 
performed Jan. 13 at Carnegie Hall. A quintet for 
flute, clarinet, violin, cello and piano, the work 
was one of six winning compositions in the 1981 
National Composition Contest sponsored by the 
U.S. Section of the League of Composers Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music. Charles 
teaches at Manhattan College and at New York 
Technical College and is a PhD candidate at 
CUNY Graduate Center. 


1973 


Barbara Bedard Neshvad and Larry Turner 
were married Aug. 28, 1982, in Atlanta, Ga. Per- 
forming the ceremony were the Rev. Heidi Hilf’76 
and her husband, the Rev. Frank Vardeman (chap- 
lains to the Bedard family). Sue Bedard ’75 was 
among the guests. The following day Barbara 
received the MBA from Georgia State U. She is 
now working in management information systems 
and managerial accounting for Georgia Tech. 
Larry isa recording engineer at Monarch Studios, 
Alpharetta, Ga. Address: 1203 Oakview Rd., 
Decatur, GA 30030. 

Frances Belknap Cohen isa business analyst for 
Smith Barney Harris Upham & Co. Address: I-J 
Ari Dr., Somerset, NJ 08873. 

Heather Carrell and her husband, Rick Brazi- 
tis, have a son, Evan Emerick Brazitis, born Sept. 
30, 1982. Heather quit her job in November as 
assistant principal and training coordinator at U. 
Washington’s Experimental Education Unit when 
the four-hourcommute became a bit too much for 
Evan. She is looking for work closer to home. She 
finished the PhD in special education (public pol- 
icy and severe behavior disorders) in March 1982. 

Marcy E. Gendel opened a law office at 2386 
Morris Ave., Union, NJ 07083. Phone: (201) 686- 
7912. She was recently sponsored to be admitted 
to practice law before the Supreme Court and was 
sworn in on March 7. 

After having spent almost seven years in Ger- 
many as a free-lance concert singer and faculty 
member at the Musikschule in Cologne, W. Ger- 
many, Noel Hirschboeck-Turner is spending this 
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Thinking about a job change? 
Considering a new career? 


Maybe this is the time for grad school 
or a move to another city. 


The Oberlin Alumni Network can help 
you begin to build the contacts you 
need. 


In New York, Boston, Washington 
D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Seattle, and other cities upon request, 
alumni stand ready to assist Oberlin 
students and grads with these and 
other career-related problems. 


For more information contact the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement, 109 Peters Hall, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


summer in the U.S. She can be reached in New 
Jersey at (201) 549-2440 between July 4 and Aug. 
Pe 

Kris Peterson is the new president of the Elyria 
YWCA Board of Directors. 

Eric Valinsky’s compositions “Snips” and “On 


. the Side of Light” were performed by the Uris/ - 


Bahr and Dancers and the Danny Buraczeski 
Dance Company, respectively, in March at the 
Theatre of Riverside Church. 


1972 


Suzanne Bernstein is working toward the Mas- 
ter of Sacred Music degree at the School of Sacred 
Music of Hebrew Union College’s Jewish Institute 
of Religion in New York. Until 1972, when Sally 
Priesand was ordained the first woman rabbi in 
the U.S., the Jewish clergy was an all-male profes- 
sion. Now nine out of ten members of Suzanne’s 
class are women. Overa four year period, Suzanne 
will study conducting, chanting and Jewish music 
of every period and style as well as Biblical 
Hebrew, liturgy and theology. At the end of Feb- 
ruary, Suzanne was cantor for two services and 
gave a recital at Ohef Sholom Temple in Norfolk, 
Va. 

John and Karen (Buck) Burgess have a daugh- 
ter, Katharine Crenson Burgess, born Aug. 1982. 
Her grandfather, David S. Burgess °39, performed 
the christening service in the National Cathedral 
Oct. 30. Among those Oberlinians attending were 
Katharine’s “godfamily”—the family of Prof. Dick 
Levin, Delia Pitts, Marcie Berman Ries and Toby 
McIntosh ‘71 and their families. 

Nancy Kraus and Fred Dettmer have a son, 
William Douglas Dettmer, born March 20. He is 
ae first grandchild for Suzanne Adler Dettmer 

Priscilla Treacy and Craig Calhoun planned to 
be married in May. Priscilla teaches art at North- 
ern Virginia Community College. Craig works for 
Cambridge Seven Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Frank Carlson was ill, but he ran his first Bos- 
ton Marathon in 3:19.0. He qualified for the race 
with a time of 2:48.40 at the Six Cities Marathon 
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on the east side of Cleveland last fall. Frank has 
been a member of the Lorain County Road 
Runners since 1979. He practices law in the Ober- 
lin firm of Fauver, Sarringhaus & Carlson. 

Linda Pope-Pegram and her husband, Samuel, 
have a daughter, Kristin Elan Pegram, born 
March 18. Both Linda and Sam are completing 
training at Baylor College of Medicine in Hous- 
ton, Linda’s subspecialty is ophthalmology and 
Sam’s is internal medicine. 

Dickinson M. Upson and Jeraldine J. Warsyk 
plan to be married in September. She is associated 
with the William Stanley Brown Insurance Agency 
in Oak Bluffs, Mass. He is news director of radio 
station WSTD in Natick, Mass. 

Joanne (“Joey”) von During Runkel has been 
living in Hamburg, Germany, since 1972. She and 
her husband, Wolfram, and daughter Mona Li, 7, 
and son Finn Janosch, 4, will be visiting in the 
States thissummer for the first time since Joanne’s 
mother died in 1979. Address: Grosse Horst 13, 2 
Hamburg 63, West Germany. 


1970 


Judith Abrams has joined the staff of the Sen- 
eca Falls (N.Y.) Hospital as physician assistant. 

Margaret Jackson Cannon has joined the staff 
of CWRU as its second attorney. She works ona 
part-time basis and continues with the Cleveland 
law firm of Kelley, McCann and Livingstone. 

Phil Koch’s “New Landscapes” were exhibited 
March 31-April 26 at C. Grimaldis Gallery in 
Baltimore. 

Alvin E. Lake III is president of the Biofeed- 
back Society of Michigan for 1983. He continues 
as senior behavioral psychologist and coordinator 
of biofeedback programs at the Michigan Head- 
ache and Neurological Institute and director of 
Biofeedback Services at Chelsea Community Hos- 
pital. He resides in Ypsilanti with his wife, Susan, 
and children, Heather and Megan. 

The Jan. 24 issue of Fortune has an article on 
America’a biggest deals of 1982, written by Robert 
Steyer, who has beena reporter for the magazine 
since June 1982. His photo and a short biography 
appeared in “The Editor’s Desk,” in which he 
states that the research he did for the article was 
like “a crash course in corporate finance.” Bob 
plans to receive the MBA from NYU in June. 

Jan, Helen and daughter, Meg, Ting have 
moved to Wilmington, Del., where Helen has a 


Not interested? 
Ten years of attempts to link students 
and alumni in various projects have 
proven that most alumni are pleased to 
assist students in any way they can. For 
the past three years, for example, there 
have been few complaints because the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement has been authorized to use 
printouts containing the names and 
addresses of alumni living in urban 
areas to help students with job and 
career information and perhaps hous- 
ing leads. If you do not wish to have 
your name used in this manner, please 
write or call the Alumni Office, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074, phone 
(216) 775-8692, so that your name can 
be removed from such lists. 
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medical practice. Jan has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of law at Temple U. School of Law. 
Address: 104 Alapocas Dr., Wilmington, DE 
19803. es 


1969 


Robert Halley, research geologist with the U.S. 
Geological Survey at the Denver Federal Center, 
was selected as one of two USGS Distinguished 
Regional Lecturers for 1983. He has begun his 
series of talks on “A natural history of pore spaces 
in carbonate rocks,” at USGS centers in Denver: 
Reston, Va.; Menlo Park, Calif.; Flagstaff, Ariz.: 
and the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute, 
where he lectures to mostly USGS employees. His 
presentation is a modification of one he gave at 
more than 40 universities and geological societies 
in 1982 as a lecturer for the American Assn. of 
Petroleum Geologists. 

David S. Palmer and Doritha Bishop plan to be 
married. She is executive director of The Rich- 
mond Fellowship of New Jersey, a transitional 
residential program for former psychiatric patients 
located in Morristown. David is an environmental 
consultant to industry and government for Ebasco 
Services Inc. 

Alexandra Podwalny Leclére and her husband, 
Georges, now live at 4 Rue Mignard, Paris 75016 
and their phone is 503-48-13. They have three 
children (Tania, 9, Tristan, 7, and Terence, 5). 
Georges continues as chief science editor for 
French TV in Paris. Alexandra has remade a TV 
series called “3-2-1-Contact” that teaches science 
to children and she has created an animated TV 
series called ‘““Musistory” that teaches mus. ed. to 
children. She also distributes U.S. films in France 
and French films in the U.S. and is liaison person 
for Franco-American television productions. 

Janet Shibley Hyde has been promoted to pro- 
fessor of psychology at Denison. 

Since March | Anne Wickham has been execu- 
tive assistant for policy development and imple- 
mentation in the Ohio Dept. of Natural Resources. 

Walter Winslow received an award in music 
composition from the American Academy and 
Institute of Arts and Letters on May 18 in NYC. 
In addition, two of his compositions were recorded 
for release on records by Composers Recordings 
Inc. 


1968 


Ruth (Adler) Rosensweig and Donn °69 MAT 
have a son, Matthew Adler Rosensweig, born 
New Year’s Day. Ruth is on leave from her job as 
director of library services at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
and Medical Center in Paterson, N.J. Donn con- 
tinues as Cantor at Temple Beth Or in Washing- 
ton Township. He is also studying at Hebrew 
Union College. 

Lloyd Etheridge is a Resident Fellow for 1982- 
83 at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behav- 
ioral Sciences at Stanford. He is on leave from 
MIT. 

Chris and Liz (Jaffer) Keys have a second son, 
Daniel Jaffer Keys, born Dec. 5, 1982. Benjamin is 
now 3/4. nee 

Rich Naidus, MD, and his wife, Jean, have a 
son, Benjamin, born Feb. 28. 

Frank Panchak Jr. was ordained to the Holy 
Diaconate of the Orthodox Church in America at 
St. Cyprian of Carthage Orthodox Church in 
Richmond, Va., by Bishop Dmitri of Dallas, head 
of the Diocese of the South. Frank will be 
ordained to the Holy Priesthood by Bishop Dmi- 
7 at the Dormition of the Holy Virgin 


trion June | 


Mary Orthodox Church in Norfolk. Frank is a 
second year student at St. Vladimir's Seminary in 
Crestwood, N.Y. 

George S. Shelton is a PhD candidate in Eng- 
lish at U. Arizona. Address: 2441 E. Sth St., Tuc- 
son, AZ 85719. Phone (602) 323-8434. 

John Watkins, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at Colorado College, was awarded a Bene- 
zet Summer (1983) Research Stipend by the col- 
lege for research in graph theory. 


1967 


Tom Jordan left the English department at 
Texas A&M to become a film critic at KDFW-TV 
(CBS), Dallas. He and his wife, Charlotte, and 
children Tim, 7, and Alison, 3, enjoy living in 
Dallas (“a much nicer place than you would 
imagine from its image on television.”). 

This season Joanne Williamson Dorenfeld per- 
formed five Messiahs (two televised in Toronto) 
and a Rameau opera. She also completed her first 
record album produced by CBC. Entitled The 
New Romantics, it features new lyrical works and 
music of Richard Strauss. 


1966 


Atty. Lee Benton of Cooley Godward Castro 
Huddleson & Tatum in Palo Alto, is a guest 
columnist for the Peninsula Times Tribune Sun- 
day business section. Every fourth week he con- 
tributes information about the law. 

David Culbert, associate professor of history at 
Louisiana State U., is the author of the article 
“Presidential Images” which ranin the New Year’s 
1983 issue of the Wilson Quarterly. The article 
examines the power and importance of public 
images created by presidents of the past and pres- 
ent and how those images affect the man’s popu- 
larity and ability to govern. David has also com- 


AVAILABLE 
AGAIN 


OBERLINIANA 


This book was published in 1883 as part of 
the celebration of Oberlin’'s 50th anniver- 
sary. Its two authors described it as a ‘‘jubi- 
lee volume of semi-historical anecdotes 
connected to the past and present” of the 
College. 

Its 175 pages have now been reprinted 
and it’s available in Oberlin for $4.95. 

Send coupon if you'd like to enjoy this 
19th century oral history. Price of $5.75 
includes postage. Make check payable to 
Oberlin College. 


OBERLINIANA 
BOSWORTH HALL 
OBERLIN, OH 44074 


Please send book(s) to 
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pleted an 80-minute film essay about the 1968 Tet 
Offensive called Television’s Vietnam: The Impact 
of Visual Images. 

Lawrence Doebler was promoted to associate 
professor of music at Ithaca College. 

Michael L. Grannon and Lee Anne Prestia were 
married Sept. 25, 1982. He is a financial planner 
for a private family. Lee Anne is an elementary 
school teacher. 

Scott Kretchmar has been named baseball 
coachat SUNY College at Brock- 
port, where he is professor of phys 
ed. The baseball team was reinsti- 
tuted after being dropped in 1979. 
Last semester, he spoke at Oberlin 
on “Educational Athletics for the 
80’s,” sponsored by the phys ed 
dept. (ALU MNI ASSOCIATION NEWS, Winter 1983). 

After a decade of working for others as a chef, 
Bali Szabo conceived and is now managing a 
restaurant-tavern operation in Kingston, N.H. 


1965 


Cecilia Cloughly Baumann performed the solo 
French horn part in Mozart’s Sinfonia Concer- 
tante with the Claremont Symphony Feb. 13. 
Now divorced, she continues to be the director of 
the Oldenborg Center for Modern Languages and 
International Relations at Pomona College. In 
addition, she and M.J. Luetgert 61 are co-authors 
of an article that shows the “stages of dying” (for- 
mulated by Kuebler-Ross) in Schubert’s Die Win- 
terreise. The article was published in the Canadian 
journal MOSAIC. 

Robert C. Jenkins was appointed coordinator 
of Quality of Work Life programs at Oldsmobile 
in Lansing, Mich. He joined Olds- 
mobile in 1977 as an education 
and training instructor. Since then 
he has served in several personnel 
staff assignments, including salar- 
ied personnel representative, hu- 
man resources management coor- 
dinator and most recently as senior labor relations 
representative. 

Robert G. Seeman, MD, was elected to Fellow- 
ship in the American Academy of Pediatrics. Bob 
is an instructor in anesthesia at Harvard and an 
associate clinical director of operating room, 
anesthesia dept. at Children’s Hospital in Boston. 

Steven Sinding is director of the Office of Popu- 
lation for the Agency for International Develop- 

= ment. He joined AID in 1971 and 
since then has served as a social 
science analyst, deputy chief of 
the policy division of the Office of 
Population, chief of the popula- 
tion policy and research division 

\a< # | in Pakistan, of the Asia Bureau’s 
candor of hemi population and nutrition and 
of AID’s population, health and nutrition office in 
the Philippines. 


Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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with full tax protection. 
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Income for Life with a Gift to Oberlin College 


Deferred Gifts Committee, Walter K. Bailey, Chairman 
Oberlin College, Bosworth Hall 


O Please send me your publication: A Guide for Oberlin 
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in connection with my class reunion. 
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West Indies. Leonard received bachelors’ in phar- 
macy and science from Rutgers and has worked as 
a pharmacy aide. 

Dennis Kam has joined Broadcast Music Inc. 
(BMI) as a composer affiliate. His piece, “The 
Epistemology of Delicate Time In Blue Three,” 
arranged for two pianos, was performed in Feb- 
ruary at the national convention of the American 
Society of University Composers. Another of his 
works, “Concerto For Guitar and Chamber Or- 
chestra,” was premiered in April at U. Miami, 
where he chairs the theory/composition depart- 
ment. He is currently working on an ongoing ser- 
ies of piano pieces called “Ontologies.” He is also 
composing an orchestral piece under a grant from 
the Florida Arts Council. 

Dina Rydell Anderson went through the entire 
11-week police officer’s training program at the 
Northern Virginia Criminal Justice Academy “as 
though she were planning to advance toa career in 
law enforcement.” Her intention, however, was 
not to graduate from the Academy, but to chroni- 
cle her experiences in the form of a journal that 
was later printed in 12 weekly installments in The 
Reston Times. As a reporter for the Times, Dina 
hopes to specialize in investigative and feature 
writing in the areas of law enforcement and crimi- 
nal justice and also hopes to join Fairfax County’s 
new auxiliary police force. Eventually, she would 
like to write a book covering her experiences 
within the department and detailing the inner 
workings of a major suburban police department. 


1964 


Joan Ehrlich Westley and her husband, John, 
who works for USAID, live in New Delhi, India. 
Joan chairs the foreign language department and 
has been teaching French at the American Embas- 
sy School for 3'4 years. She also contributed to 
Glimpses of India, a travel book available at the 
Traveller's Bookstore, Rockefeller Plaza, in NYC. 
Joan, John, and their daughter, Kate, 2, plan to 
stay in India until the summer of 1984. 

Since Jan. 7 Leonard L. Gerschitz has been 
studying at St. George’s U. School of Medicine 
which is located in the island nation of Grenada, 
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1963 


Soprano Lorine Buffington played the role of 
Marguerite in the Greater Miami (Fla.) Opera 
Company’s March production of Faust. Lorine 
and her husband, Franklin Summers, both teach 
voice at U. Miami. 

Carol Dunn Brown was named director of adult 
and continuing education at Aurora College. Pre- 
viously, she was director of grants and student 
service coordinator in the Office of Continiung 
Education at Lewis U. 

Robert Grady Head is the author of “The 
Enriched Uranium Poems,” a collection of poems 
arguing against the use of nuclear energy and most 
specifically aimed at dissuading the Tennessee 


Valley Authority from supporting the building of 
nuclear reactor sites. In the introduction the 
author discusses the dependence of the Dept. of 
Energy on the supply of electricity from the TVA 
and the DOE’s use of enriched uranium for the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons, commercial 
nuclear reactor fuel, research reactor fuel and fuel 
for nuclear-powered warships. The booklet can be 
purchased for $2 from the publisher (SAMIS- 
DAT, Box 129, Richford, VT 05476) or write 
R.G. Head, c/o Bookstore, 104 S. Jefferson, 
Lewisburg, WV 24901. 

Robert K. Loesch and Patty have a daughter, 
Sandra Jean, born Jan. 16. Twelve days later they 
moved from Connecticut, where he had been pas- 
tor of the Taftville Congregational Church to 37 
Mandalay Rd., Springfield, MA 01118. His other 
children, Shelley, Donald and Christine are 16, 
14, and 3, respectively. Bob is associate pastor of 
First Church of Christ, Congregational, Court 
Square, in Springfield. 

Mary Oppenheimer has joined the Price Water- 
house Federal Tax Services Pension and Employee 
Benefits Consulting Group in NYC. Since 1981 
she has beenan attorney adviser with the Treasury 
Department's Office of Tax Legislative Counsel. 
Prior to that she was associated with the San 
Francisco law firm of Morrison & Foerster. 

Alan Spiegelberg was promoted to director of 
group materials services in the original equipment 
manufacturing division (Heavy Vehicle Systems 
Group) at Bendix in Elyria. Previously a group 
controller, he has worked for Bendix since 1966. 


1961 


Lynn Bonfield was named a Fellow of the 
Society of American Archivists at the Society's 
annual meeting held Oct. 21, 1982, in Boston. She 
was cited for her distinguished archival career and 
involvement in many of the Society’s committees. 
She has also beenan active member in the Society 
of California Archivists and the California Herit- 
age Preservation Committee. Lynn currently runs 
her own archives consulting business in San 
Francisco. 

Francine Kelly Smith was named to the board 
of advisors of The Children’s Museum in Indian- 
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apolis. She is also the 1983 Central Indiana 
regional coordinator of Arts Unlimiting Inc. 

Robert R. Weiser, MAT, is no longer working 
in the field of education. He is now a financial 
planner for the Commonwealth Financial Group 
in Wellesley, Mass. Home address: 486 Belknap 
Rd., Framingham, MA 01701. 


1959 


After 11 years with the Finger Lakes Health 
Systems Agency, Anthony Mott resigned as exec- 
utive director. He is now vice president of corpo- 
rate staff at Baystate Medical Center in Spring- 
field, Mass. 


1958 


In February, Patricia Cuza was named Michi- 
gan’s director of the Office of Criminal Justice in 
the Department of Management and Budget by 
Gov. James Blanchard. Prior to her appointment, 
she was a claims administrator for the Crime Vic- 
tims Compensation Board. From 1972 to 1977 she 
was executive director of the Michigan Women’s 
Commission. 

David Zinman will begin a two-year appoint- 
ment as principal guest conductor of the Balti- 
more Symphony this fall. He is in his ninth season 
as music director of the Rochester Philharmonic 
and is adjunct professor at the Eastman School of 
Music. He was guest conductor with the BSO on 
Feb. 3 and with the National Symphony Orches- 
tra Feb. 8-11 at the Kennedy Center Concert Hall. 
Mr. Zinman recently received the honorary Doc- 
tor of Music degree at Oberlin’s 150th com- 
mencement. (TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK). 


1957 


Eric Gluckman and Elise Wertheim were mar- 
ried Dec. 30, 1982, in Scarsdale, N.Y. In attend- 
ance were their children from previous marriages, 
Denise and Alison Wertheim and Adam and Neil 
Gluckman. The Gluckmans are graduates of 
Scarsdale High School, class of 1953. She is a 


psycho-ed ucational therapist with a private prac- 
tice in Scarsdale and he is president of Eric 
Gluckman Communications Inc. in NYC. 

Col. Donald S. Good has been named chief of 
the Air Force Medical Service Corps, HQ USAF, 
Washington, D.C. Just prior to this appointment 
he was also elected to the Board of Governors of 
the American College of Hospital Administra- 
tors. He previously served as chief of the financial 
management division, Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Bolling Air Force Base. Col. Good joined the 
Air Force in 1959 and since then has held a variety 
of assignments in hospital administration and 
management in the U.S. and overseas. 

Glenn and Carole (Tempest) Swope are now 
living in Auburn, Maine, where Glenn is senior 
minister of the High Street Congregational 
Church. Carole teaches elementary music in Tur- 
ner, Maine and writes supplementary material for 
secondary music classes. Activities in Musical 
Composition is her first project to be published by 
J. Weston Walch (P.O. Box 658, Portland, ME 
04104-0658; $18.95). This program concentrates 
on eight groups of lessons: completing a song, folk 
songs, rhythm songs, building songs from motifs, 
rounds, calypso songs, instrumental solos and 
theme and variations. The students begin by com- 
posing short phrases and progress through the 48 
lessons to create their own musical composition. 
The material is available in either spirit or pho- 
tocopy master form. 


1956 


Sandra Kocher won the first prize award of 
$1,000 worth of kitchen equipment in a national 
recipe contest sponsored by the Rodale Press 
magazine Organic Gardening. Her winning recipe, 
Cream of Spring Green Soup, was featured in the 
magazine’s May issue. Sandra teaches art at Wor- 
cester (Mass.) State College and regards cooking 
as an extension of her art. She works in mixed 
media, whether ink, collages, papers or food 
materials. Three of her designs are found in “The 
Second Master Gumbo Rubber Stamp Catalog,” 
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available at Gumbo Rubber Stamp Works, a bus- 
iness owned and operated by David Wiles ’78 
(P.O. Box 7094, Ann Arbor, MI 48107). 

Nathan (“Nick”) Robfogel was unanimously 
elected chairman of the Monroe County Demo- 
cratic Committee. As the Democrats’ deputy vice 
chairman for finance, Nathan has been the party’s 
chief fund raiser since January 1982. He continues 
as managing partner of Secrest, Harterand Emery, 
Rochester’s (N.Y.) third-largest law firm. He is 
also secretary-treasurer and a director of the Chili 
wholesale paper products firm of Robfogel Mill- 
Andrews Corp. 

Thomas Schwartz was promoted to manager of 
quality and customer engineering-electrical in the 
electrical products division of Corning Glass 
Works. He joined Corning in 1959 and since 1982 
has been manager of quality and customer engi- 
neering, television products, in the electrical and 
electronic products division. 


1955 


John W. Davis Jr., assistant dean and director 
of counseling at SUNY Geneseo since 1980, has 
been promoted to associate dean and director of 
counseling. 

Maxine Grebosky Barnes is manager of a new 
H & R Block office in Aspinwall, Pa. She has been 
a tax consultant for H & R Block, East Liberty 
office, for the past nine years. 

Helen Opie Brigham had two quilts accepted by 
the four Maritime Province show of crafts, “At- 
lantic Visions d’Atlantique,” which opened in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., Sept. 23 and will travel 
across Canada, the U.S. and to Europe for the 
next three years. 

Albert Sonnenfeld was promoted to the rank of 
Officer in Ordre des Palmes Academiques by the 
French Embassy. In 1977 he was named a Cheva- 
lier in the order “for his services rendered to 
French culture.” Prof. Sonnenfeld chairs the 
department of romance languages and literatures 
at Princeton. 


1954 


This past summer, Pat Thayer Burno “fulfilled 
a lifetime dream” when she was asked to play the 
role of Agnes in / Do! I Do! The show ran for six 
weeks at the Albany Thruway House Dinner 
aor Theater. Spending her 50th birth- 
: day as “Flaming Agnes” was hard 
for Pat to believe. She has been 
» soloistat First Baptist Church for 
’ 25 years. This past December she 
“| performed Saint-Saens’ Christmas 
Oratorio and is now preparing to 
do the Gounod “Messe Solonelle.” She is also 
teaching piano in her home. 
Jackie Vaughn III is president pro-tem of the 
Michigan State Senate. 


1953 


Bernard Lemoine performed Rachmaninoff’s Pia- 
no Concerto No. 2inC Minor on March I1 at the 
opening concert celebration of Mary Washington 
College’s 7Sth anniversary. Bernie is professor of 
piano and theory at the college. 

Scott Withrow is organist-choirmaster at St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Birmingham, Ala. He 
had previously held the same position at St. 
George’s Episcopal Church in Nashville, Tenn., 
where he was also director of the Nashville Sym- 
phony Chorus and keyboard artist for the Nash- 
ville Symphony. 
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1984 
ALUMNI 
TRAVEL 


@ MEXICO in February: Three nights each in Mexico City, Merida 
and Cozumel. Approximately $800 to $900 per person. 


@ PARISin May: One week. Includes airfare, hotel, continental break- 
fasts, transfers, “Metro” pass. Optional tours to Versailles, 
Chartres, Loire Valley, etc. Approximately $900 per person. 


@ SOVIET UNION, July 20-Aug. 5: 17 days. Via Finnair through 
Helsinki. Moscow, Tblisi, Bukhara, Tashkent, Samarkand and 
Leningrad. Approximately $2,389 from Cleveland. 
$2,299 from New York. 


@ AFRICAN SAFARI in Autumn: 14 days. East Africa game parks. 
Approximately $2,500 per person. 


@ LONDON HOLIDAY in December 1984-January 1985. 
One week. A repeat of the 1982-1983 trip. Approximately 
$899. Hotel, airfare, metro pass. 


1983 TOUR STILL AVAILABLE: 


@ MUNICH, THE ALPS, VIENNA, Sept. 17-Oct. 4: 17 nights in 
first class hotels: Munich 3, Lindau 2, St. Moritz 3, Innsbruck 2, 
Salzburg 2, Vienna 5. The fifth annual tour with John and Edith 
Kurtz. Send coupon to the Alumni Office or telephone the Kurtzes 
at (216) 774-5542. 


Midge Brittingham, Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following Oberlin Alumni Tours. | realize information on 
some 1984 tours may not be available until six months prior to the start of the tour. 


QO London CO) Munich O Amazon O Mexico 
O Paris O Soviet OO Safari 
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1952 


Buddy Blechman was named illustrator on 
Adweek’s 1982 All-American Creative Team, an- 
nounced in its February 1983 issue. He is illustra- 
tor and president of The Ink Tank, an animated 
film company in New York. Outstanding work 
has included an animated TV commercial for 
Perrier that was named one of the best broadcast 
ads of 1982 by an Adweek panel. 

Bill Moyer, personnel manager for the Boston 
Symphony, conducted a workshop on “Profes- 
sional Orchestra Auditions” and a lecture/ discus- 
sion on “Careers in Music Other Than Perfor- 
mance” Feb. 26and March 27, respectively, in the 
Oberlin Conservatory. 


1951 


John P. Schiffer, senior physicist and associate 
director of the physics division at Argonne (III.) Nation- 
al Laboratory, now chairs the Nuclear Science 
Advisory Committee, which ad- 
vises the U.S. Dept. of Energy and 
the National Science Foundation 
on basic research in nuclear sci- 
ence. John joined Argonne in 
1956 and since then has been 
ha &». physics division director, assist- 
ant and associate physicist and associate director 
of the physics division. Since 1969 he has held a 
joint appointment as professor of physics at U. 
Chicago. 


1948 


After part-time study for nine years while main- 
taining a piano studio, Helen Irish May finally 
received the PhD from Florida State U. in Decem- 
ber 1982. Her study entitled “Life as Lyric Drama 
in the Fiction of Mary Webb,” was a comparative 
literature/ music investigation of the musical qual- 
ities in Mary Webb’s six novels. The idea for the 
study was a direct result of a course she took with 
Emeritus Professor of English Ruth (Murdock ’20 
AM) Lampson who taught at Oberlin 1918-47. 

Margaret Yokota Matsunaga retired March | 
after 34 years of teaching music in public schools. 
For the past nine years she taught at Rishel Junior 
High School in Denver, but has also taught in a 
country school and at an Episcopal mission 
school in Wyoming and in what she calls “rough 
schools” in Detroit and Denver. Her retirement 
plans include travel and giving free piano lessons 
to children from low-income families. 


1947 


The third edition of Metaphysics by Richard 
Taylor, AM, has been published by Prentice-Hall 
Inc. First published in 1963, and revised in 1974, 
the book has been translated into Dutch, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese and Spanish. In the new edition, 
Richard has added a newchapter on “Polarity,” in 
which he discusses how some problems of meta- 
physics arise from certain habits of thought. An 
example, he says, “is the old philosophical ques- 
tion of whether someone remains the same person 
throughout his lifetime.” He describes metaphys- 
ics as “thinking clearly on the basic problems of 
existence.” The reward is “wisdom, but rarely 
answers,” he says. Richard is professor of philo- 
sophy at U. Rochester. 

June 1984 has been set as the retirement date for 
Howard Whittaker, director of the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement forthe past 36 years. He 
plans to stay onas a consultant until December of 
next year at which time he hopes to get back to 
serious composing, an activity he has neglected 
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for lack of time. He will also continue his consult- 
ing work with the Cleveland Foundation and the 
Kulas Foundation. 


1946 


Pianist Natalie Hinderas, professor of music at 
Temple U., has joined the faculty at U. Alabama, 
where she holds the University’s endowed chair of 
music 1983-84. As Distinguished Visiting Profes- 
sor of Music she lectures, performs, teaches 
courses, gives private lessons and offers master 
classes on campus. 

Helen C. Wright retired as professor of music 
after 25 years at CUNY Queens College. 


1944 


Suzanne Adler Dettmer is the grandmother of 
William Douglas Dettmer, born March 20, to her 
son, Fred, and his wife, Nancy Kraus °72. 

Some 500 persons from more than 40 commun- 
ity and state organizations paid tribute to Parker 
Lansdale and his wife, Dorothy, May 20 in 
Bridgeport, Conn. They are moving to Florida in 
the fall because of Parker’s health. The move 
should not be looked at as retirement, though, 
they told the newspapers. John Bassett °47 headed 
the committee that organized the event. 


1943 


Parron Gallop, husband of Iva May Lord Gal- 
lop, died of cancer last November. 


1942 


Dorothy Dosch Sands, associate professor of 
accounting at Illinois State U., planned to retire 
May 1|5 after 13 years with the university. Her 
husband, Theodore Sands, director of Interna- 
tional Studies at ISU, will retire Aug. 31. 

Derrol R. Johnson, husband of Margaret Good 
Johnson, died in February in Sanibel Island, Fla. 
He was former president (1955-69) of BancOhio in 
Columbus, Ohio. They were married July 22, 
1961. 


1941 


George Walker’s Eastman Overture had its 
world premiere Jan. 15 at the Kennedy Center by 
the Eastman Philharmonia with David Effron 
conducting. The work was also performed during 
that following week by the Eastman Philharmo- 
nia at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, 
Carnegie Hall, Heinz Hall in Pittsburgh and the 
Eastman Theatre in Rochester. 


1939 


Judge J. Robert Jenson’s wife, Shirley, died 
April 24 at their home in Avon Lake, Ohio, aftera 
long illness. They were married in 1942 following 
his graduation from Western Reserve Law School 
and hers from St. Luke’s School of Nursing. She 
was an insurance agent and tax consultant. In 
addition to her husband she leaves five children, 
two sisters, three brothers and five grandchildren. 


1938 


Sanburn Sutherland is president-elect of Eco- 
nomic Development Council Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, an organization that seeks to enhance 
regional economic and cultural life. Members 
include counties and local governments, private 
enterprises, labor unions, non-profit organiza- 
tions and academic institutions. 
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1936 


George Johnson Jr. was selected assistant state 
director of Pennsylvania by the American Associ- 
ation of Retired Persons. He had been Brighton 
Heights (Pa.) chapter president when he was 
appointed to the state position. 

Frank W. Melcher completed an overseas as- 
signment for the International Executive Service 
Corps., a non-profit corporation that sends retired 
executives to share their managerial and technical 
abilities with local enterprises in developing na- 
tions. Frank and Virginia (Ellis ’37) spent three 
months in Jakarta, Indonesia, assisting P.T. Gol- 
den Mississippi, water bottlers. Frank assisted 
them in improving quality control at their bottling 
facility. He retired in 1978 as principal staff chem- 
ist for the Coca-Cola Co. 


1934 


Maylon Hepp, emeritus professor of philo- 
sophy at Denison, gave a talk at the university’s 
“Alumni College 1983” held June 3-4. His subject 
was “The Chinese Eye: Traditional Thought- 
Forms and Attitudes.” 

Leonard Schuman, MD, was named Mayo 
Professor of U. Minnesota for his contributions as 
an outstanding teacher and researcher for nearly 
three decades. Currently head of the division of 
epidemiology in the School of Public Health, Dr. 
Schuman began his work as the University’s direc- 
tor of the epidemiology program in 1954 and 
through his leadership that doctoral level prepara- 
tion in epidemiology was first established as a 
specialized field in the University’s Graduate 
School. He is well known for his contributions to 
the understanding of such diseases as leukemia, 
toxoplasmosis, congenital defects, cold injury, 
silo-filler’s disease and cancer. 


1933 


Jean Elizabeth Porter Holden’s book, A// in a 
Lifetime, has been published by Penn-Ohio Gra- 
phics Inc. (Andover, OH 44003; $4.95 plus tax). 
The book is a collection of choice columns from 
11 years of weekly writings that have appeared in 
various Ashtabula (Ohio) County publications. 
Her columns, dealing with everything from book 
reviews to recipes to deep insight into rural life, 
currently appear in three weekly community pap- 
ers. The publishing idea came from her college 
roommate, Evelyn Kovacs. The book is illustrated 
by the author's daughter-in-law, Beverly Holden. 


1931 


PP gi ee ee ee 

Roger Hawkins revisited the old Taigu campus 
asa member of the Shansi Assn. sponsored China 
tour group in the summer of 1981. He is now 
serving as office secretary of the NYC chapter of 
the U.S.-China Peoples Friendship Assn. 


Pe tga) Mivhtye'. bem oc eee eae 
1930 


Helen C. Cunningham was honored at the Far- 
rington Alumni and Community Foundation’s 
annual dinner meeting in October for her contri- 
butions as teacher, administrator and counselorat 
Honolulu’s Farrington High School and for her 
work in the community. It was announced at the 
dinner that the foundation’s $500 scholarship, 
which is awarded to a meritorious student each 
year, was henceforth designated in Miss Cun- 
ningham’s name. 

The reason Margaret Palmer Stanton could not 
nd Oberlin’s 150th commencement activities 1s 


atte 
{ Hesselman planned to be 


that she and Donalc 


married June 12. Originally from Spokane, Wash., 
he attended Whitworth College. 


1929 


Marjorie Hitchcock Phillips recently under- 
went a very successful eye transplant and can now 
read the newspapers. 


1926 


Robert and Esther (Haynes) Dobbins celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary April 8. Since his 
retirement from the New York Life Insurance Co. 
in 1976 he has continued to play the accordion and 
sing for the residents and patients in the Health 
Center of Carolina Village. Mrs. Dobbins has 
been active in the YMCA and other organiza- 
tions. She retired as manager of program informa- 
tion for CBS after 25 years. They reside in Hen- 
dersonville, N.C., at the Carolina Village retire- 
ment center. 


1923 


Elizabeth Edwards Maselli has spent the last 50 
years doing community volunteer work in the 
town of Cromwell, Conn. One of her projects was 
to restore the town’s Old Burying Ground next to 
her home. She had received letters from descend- 
ants of the people buried in the cemetery, estab- 
lished in the early 1700s. In 1969 she mapped out 
the cemetery, pinpointing 995 graves. She has 
photographed most of the headstones and made 
rubbings of approximately 20 of them. In recent 
years she has been sending those pictures and 
other information to those who request it for 
genealogical purposes. Mrs. Maselli secured funds 
from the VA offices in Hartford and Washington, 
D.C., to have headstones placed on 36 of the 
graves marking men of the Revolutionary or Civil 
Wars. She is now authorized to spend $1,000 of 
the town’s annual revenue-sharing funds for major 
repairs or improvements on the grounds. Mrs. 
Maselli also collects information on Cromwell 
history and is now organizing the large numbers 
of records and photographs that residents have 
donated to the Cromwell Historical Society. She 
also does volunteer work at the Connecticut Val- 
ley Hospital where she worked for 12 years as an 
aide and a supply room worker and First Congre- 
gational Church. 


GST 


The congregation of Cascade Christian Church 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., commemorated Ray- 
mond Gaylord’s 25 years at the church by giving 
him a surprise party on March Sat the Forest Hills 
Central High School auditorium. There they per- 
formed “The Velvet Glove,” a tongue-in-cheek 
play about his ministry. The play emphasized the 
soft way the pastor persuades people in the church 
to volunteer for activities. 

George Hayduk °66 BD and Charlotte Alex- 
ander were married March 5 in Muncie, Ind. She 
is director of publications at DePauw. George 
owns George Hayduk & Associates, a private con- 
sulting firm and piano service in Muncie. 

After having served for three years as manager 
of Skyline Conference Center in Almont, Mich., 
the Rev. James F. Williams °57 BD is now assist- 
ant minister of Zion United Church of Christ in 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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Losses 
in the 
Oberlin 
family 


Emeritus faculty 


Henry A. Grubbs, Nov. 30 in France, six weeks 
after the death of his wife, the former Mireille 
Masson (LOSSES, Spring 1983). The A/uwmni Mag- 
azine learned of his death after the spring issue 
Was In type. 

He was professor of French 1944-70 and was 
department chairman for over I5 years. He was 
the author or co-author of six French textbooks 
including Introduction a la poesie Francaise which 
he wrote with French professor (1950-69) John 
Kneller. Subjects of his other books included 
Paul Valery, Damien Mitton and Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau. He also contributed articles to numer- 
ous professional publications. 

Prof. Grubbs was born March 1, 1904, in Bala, 
Pa. He studied at Johns Hopkins, received the AB 
in 1923 and the PhD four years later at age 23 
from Princeton where he taught modern lan- 
guages for many years. He also taught at Colum- 
bia summer session and spent two years editing 
for book publishers before joining the Oberlin 
faculty. 

Prof. Grubbs received three fellowships from 
Princeton and the Universite de Bordeaux Fel- 
lowship and the Research Fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societies. In 1959 
the French Ministry of National Education award- 
ed him the Chevalier of the French Ordre des 
Palmes Academiques. 

He leaves his daughter, J. Diane Savage °53, 
and three grandchildren. 


Staff spouse 


Mary Grady Bigglestone, April 12 at the Allen 
Memorial Hospital. She was the wife of archivist 
William E. Bigglestone, who has worked for the 
college since 1966. Born April 5, 1928, in Water- 
town, Wis., she graduated from U. Arizona and 
taught elementary school in Virginia and at Pros- 
pect School in Oberlin. For many years she volun- 
teered as a weekly reader at Eastwood School’s 
library where she could demonstrate her long and 
intense interest in children’s literature. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves two 
children, a granddaughter, her mother, Lorna A. 
Grady, two sisters and two brothers. 


1902 


Helen M. Wright, May 3 at the Elyria Methodist 
Home, her residence since 1968. She was 103 years 
old, which made her the oldest living graduate 
known to the College. She was born Dec. 7, 1879, 
in Andover, Mass., and grew up in Oberlin, the 
daughter of G. Frederick Wright °59, professor of 
theology 1881-07. She was featured in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine (Jan-Feb 1980) and was men- 
tioned in the article “Five Alumni have celebrated 
100th birthdays” (Winter 1982). 

She retired in 1946 after more than 30 yearsasa 
social worker in Lorain, Washington, D.C., and 
Cleveland. She worked for the Washington Asso- 
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ciated Charities, the Social Settlement House in 
Lorain, the Cleveland Humane Society in the 
children’s division, the Cuyahoga County Child 
Welfare Board and the Associated Charities of 
Cleveland. 

After graduating from Oberlin she studied at 
Boston Normal School and then taught in the 
public school systems of Boston and Wauseon, 
Ohio. She then moved to Washington, D.C., todo 
general office work and editing for her brother, 


Frederick °97, editor of the magazine Records of 


the Past. 

She was a former board member of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and a member of the First Church 
in Oberlin. She was listed as class president until 
her death. 

She was preceded in death by sisters Mary Berle 
*89 and Etta M. Wright °93 and her brother. 


1910 


Mary (“Molly”) Lindsay Hoffman, March 19 in 
the Martha’s Vineyard Hospital, Oak Bluffs, 
Mass. Since September 1980 she had been a resi- 
dent in the long term care wing of that hospital. 

Mrs. Hoffman was born Sept. 7, 1888, in York, 
Neb., the daughter of Robert S. °81 and Flora 
(Galbreath 81) Lindsay. At Oberlin she was 
treasurer of the YWCA and was class vice presi- 
dentin her junior year. She was also general secre- 
tary of the YWCA 1912-14. After graduating from 
Oberlin she taught in a Congregational school in 
Utah and ina high school in Crete, Neb. 

In 1914 she married E. Michael 07. He was an 
official for the YMCA and served in Manchuria 
during the last years of WWI. After the war the 
family settled in Salisbury, N.C., where he was 
secretary of the local YMCA. Mrs. Hoffman 
established a summer camp for girls at Chimney 
Rock, N.C. 

In 1927 they moved to Berea, Ky., where Mr. 
Hoffman joined the Berea College faculty and 
Mrs. Hoffman became a high school librarian. 
They remained there until his retirement in 1944 at 
which time they moved back to North Carolina 
and founded the community of Last Resort in 
Black Mountain. Forten years Mrs. Hoffmanand 
her daughter-in-law, the former Catherine Hughes 
°36, owned and operated a small book store in 
Asheville, N.C. The Hoffmans moved to Martha’s 
Vineyard in 1966. 

She leaves a son, Michael L. °35, a daughter, 
Jean Wexler “42, two grandsons and six great- 
grandchildren. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, brothers Kenneth D. 08 and Edgar W. 
‘14 and a sister, Jean Carlson 08. 


Laura Lockwood McNulty, Feb. 18 in Great 
Neck, N.Y. She was born July 6, 1885, in May- 
nard, lowa. She received the AB in English in 1907 
from Cornell College and went to Oberlin to study 
music. After graduating with a BM she taught 
piano fortwo years at Cornell College. In 1915 she 
married Charles S.,a patent engineer, who died in 
1956. 


1912 


Lilliann Blackwell Dial, Feb. 24 at the Winter 
Park Towers, Winter Park, Fla., her residence 
since 1956. She was born in Cooperstown, N.D., 
Jan. 6, 1890. Following graduation from Oberlin, 
she went to St. Mary’s Hospital in Rochester, 
Minn., and became a registered nurse in 1916. She 
then became a nurse in charge of the operating 
rooms of the Texas Baptist Memorial Hospital. 
She was a Red Cross nurse and a member of the 
Minnesota unit that staffed Mobile Hospital #1 
with the American Expeditionary Forces at Cha- 
teau Theirryand Verdunin WWI. In 1919 she was 
superintendent of the George Washington U. 
Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

On Feb. 18, 1920, she married Williams H. 
Dial, a government construction engineer. They 
retired in Winter Park in 1954. He died in 1970. 

She leaves daughter Ruth Dial Talbert °43 and 
four grandchildren. She was preceded in death by 
her son, Blackwell W., and her sister, Ruth Davis 
Blackwell °14. 


Mary Chandler Hickok, Feb. 2! in Norwalk 
(Conn.) Hospital, at age 91. She “grew up” in 
Oberlin spending summers with her grandparents 
Carlos 61 and Lucy (Fairchild ’61) Kenaston, the 
daughter of Oberlin’s President James H. Fair- 
child °38. She was the daughter of Charles D. and 
Belle Kenaston (Academy 1887-89) Chandler. 
Mrs. Hickok met her husband, Guy C. °14, at 
Oberlin and they were married on Aug. 26, 1914. 
A foreign correspondent for the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, he had an office in Paris. During the 1920s 
Mrs. Hickok managed the office. She headed the 


. tourist bureau greeting tourists, helping them plan 


trips, shop and choose hotels and restaurants. The 
Hickoks became close friends with Ernest Hem- 
ingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Ezra Pound and Thomas Wolfe while in 
Europe. They returned to the U.S. in 1933 and 
Mr. Hickok joined the staff of Literary Digest and 
Newsweek and later became director in interna- 
tional short-wave broadcasting for NBC. Prior to 
his death in 1951 he was news editor for The Voice 
of America. Since the time of his death, Mrs. 
Hickok has lived with her daughter, Andrée °43. 
For the past 16 years she lived in Westport, Conn. 

She leaves her daughter, a son, four grandchild- 
ren and nine great-grandchildren. 


1913 


Ruth Newell Griffith, March |7in Winter Haven, 
Fla., of a stroke. She was born May 5, 1891, in 
lowa City. After graduation she studied statistics 
at the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 
In 1915 she married her Oberlin classmate Leroy 
E. Griffith who later became personnel director 
for the New York State Employment Dept. 

For one year Mrs. Griffith was a parish visitor 
forthe Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church in 
Cleveland and was active as a Sunday school 
teacher and inthe PTA. She had beenanaccomp- 
lished violinist as a young woman and continued 
to play until severe loss of hearing made playing 
impossible. She was always an avid gardener and 
before moving to Winter Haven in 1967, had been 
an active Garden Club member in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and won many awards for her 
arrangements in flower shows, 

From 1931 through 1981 she spent summers at 
her cottage in the Adirondack region of New York 
State on the Sacandaga Reservoir. 

She leaves son Newell 39, daughter Virginia G. 
Dunlap °43, seven grandchildren, including Mark 
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Dibner-Dunlap *76, a great-grandson and five 
step-great-grandchildren. Mr. Griffith died in 
1947. 


Marjory Leadingham Miller, Feb. 19 in Hawaii, 
at age 91. She was the daughter of John °83 and 
Anna (Rich’86) Leadingham. She attended Ober- 
lin 1910-12. She leaves sons Edward °37 and 
Richard, sisters Grace’!0 and Gertrude’Il,anda 
brother, John (Academy 1914-16). Her husband, 
Alan*!2, whom she married in 1914, died in 1967. 


1914 


Ruth Triem Chapman, Jan. 26 in Houston, Tex., 
her residence for the past three years. She attended 
the Conservatory 1910-12 and graduated from 
Coe College in Cedar Rapids, lowa. She lived in 
Tulsa, Okla., foralmost 50 years. She was 91 years 
old. She was married to Ben D. Chapman, an 
attorney. She leaves a son and a granddaughter. 


Sherwood F. Moran, Feb. 7 in Claremont, Calif., 
following a brief illness. He and his wife were 
retired missionaries for the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. For 40 years they worked for 
the Congregational-Christian Church in Japan 
and together with Alice Cary co-founded the 
Yodogawa Neighborhood House, a social settle- 
ment in a factory district of Osaka. Mr. Moran 
received the Fifth Order of the Sacred Treasurer 
from the Japanese government in recognition of 
his long and valuable service. 

A noted authority on Oriental art, Mr. Moran 
published numerous articles on the subject in 
international journals and was the author of Some 
Notes on Japanese Sword Accessories (1979). 

Born Oct. 8, 1885, in Covington, Ky., he worked 
in Siberia with the YMCA in WWI and became a 
lieutenant colonel in the Marines during WWII. 
He received the Bronze Star for his part in the 
Guadalcanal campaign as senior language intelli- 
gence officer. 

Mr. Moran studied at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, U. Chicago and Columbia, earning the MA 
in 1916 from the latter. 

He was a member of the Claremont Democratic 
Club and was on the governing boards of Kobe 
College and the Matsuyama Girls’ School. 

He was married in 1915 to Ursul Reeves 15 who 
died in 1967. He leaves three children, including 
Sherwood R. °39, ten grandchildren and I!1 great- 
grandchildren. 


1917 


I. Elizabeth Miller, Nov. 6 in Franklin, Ind. Born 
in Corydon, Ind., she would have been 90 years 
old on Dec. 6. She had lived in the United Metho- 
dist Home in Franklin since 1965. 

She received the MA in religious education 
from Boston U. in 1925 and from that point on 
spent her entire career in that field. She was direc- 
tor of Christian education of the Methodist 
Church in St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., Seattle, 
Wash., South Pasadena, Calif.,and Lincoln, Neb. 
She retired in 1957 as director of religious educa- 
tion at the Grace Methodist Church in Des 
Moines, lowa. 


1918 


Ethel Kenworth Beeman, March 21 in a nursing 
home in Arvada, Colo., of cancer. She was bornin 
Chicago, March 24, 1897. She taught history, 
English and Latin in Illinois high schools before 
her marriage in 1927 to classmate Otis Beeman. 


SUMMER 1983 


Mrs. Beeman was former assistant treasurer of her 


class. She leaves two daughters. Her husband died 
in 1975, 


Hazel Hawkins Davidson, March |7 in Tulia 
Tex. She taught violin and piano at home for 
many years. She studied piano and theory at the 
American Conservatory and violin and composi- 
tion at the St. Louis Institute of Music. She was 
born in Texas, Feb. 8, 1893. She leaves two child- 
ren and a sister, Edith *16. Her husband. Rolan 
W.., is deceased. 


Ruth Owen Joslyn, April 3 in Kansas City, Mo. 
Prior to her marriage to Raymond O., she taught 
phys ed in Toledo, Ohio, and Brockport, N.Y. She 
was born May 10, 1896, in Chicago. She was a 
member of AAUW, the Women’s City Club and 
was past president of PEO. She also maintained a 
Round Robin with ten classmates since gradua- 
tion. They lived in Keep Cottage at Oberlin. As 
seniors they were called the “Tin Pan Alley 
Group,” known for the ragtime show they put on 
that year. 

Mrs. Joslyn leaves two children, seven grand- 
children, three great-grandchildrenand a brother. 


Dorothy Brush McQuilkin, May 8 at Westbay 
Manor, Westlake, Ohio, from heart disease. She 
and her husband, M. Ford McQuilkin, a retired 
CPA, lived in Lakewood for over 52 years. They 
moved to Westbay Manor nursing home in 1981]. 

Mrs. McQuilkin was born March 22, 1896, in 
Elyria. After earning the ABand PE degrees from 
Oberlin she taught phys ed in the Kalamazoo, 
Mich., schools and at Longwood School in Cleve- 
land, where she was also a playground instructor 
at the Alta House. In 1919 she worked for the 
National War Council as recreation director of 
the YWCA. 

She was a volunteer at the Lakewood Hospital 
and for the Red Cross. During WWII she taught 
first aid and worked at disaster sites, including the 
East Ohio Gas fire in 1944. She also belonged to 
the Mobile Unit First Aid Instructors Corps. 

Mrs. McQuilkin was a member of the Lake- 
wood Country Club and College Club, the Cleve- 
land Oberlin Women’s Club and was former class 
vice president. 

She leaves her husband, four children including 
Audrey Goss °50 and Donald F. *50, 13 grand- 
children and seven great-grandchildren. 
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1919 


Ge ee ee 
Helen Willard Catton, Oct. | in Frankfort, Mich., 
at age 87. She attended the College 1915-18 and 
was married in 1922 to William R. Catton liver 
minister. She leaves children William R. Jr. 50, 
Ruth W. ‘49 and Edward B. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, her sister, Edna S. Case ’22 
and a son, John W., who died in childhood. 


Mary Fox Raines, Jan. 26 in Oakland, Calif., 
after a heart attack and stroke. She was born 
March 18, 1886, in Three Oaks, Mich. For 14 
years she was an assistant to Lucy Feagin at Car- 
negie Hall in NYC where she was a drama coach 
and lecturer. She then became the training/ per- 
sonnel director of Macy’s and Gimbel Brothers in 
Pittsburgh. aay 

In 1943 she began working in welfare and 
recreation departments, first with the Navy (1943- 
46) and then in VA hospitals in Oakland, Hot 
Springs, S.D., and American Lake, Wash. b 

She did further study at Columbia, U. Calif., U. 
Minnesota and the Feagin School of Dramatic 
Art. She was a member of AAUW. 

She leaves her sister, Rachel Powers 24. She 
and her husband, Merle V. Raines, were divorced. 


Margrett C. Schultz, Jan. 30 at Lutheran Senior 
City in Columbus, Ohio. She retired in 1962 after 
37 years of teaching Latin and English in Upper 
Arlington, Ohio. After her retirement she con- 
tinued to teach on a substitute basis and became 
editor (1962-73) of the Columbus Church Women 
United’s monthly news magazine, “The Courier.” 

Miss Schultz was born June 5, 1897, in Toledo. 
She taught in Michigan, Fostoria, Ohio and 
Kenosha, Wis., and studied at the Universities of 
Toledo, Wisconsin, Colorado, Chicago, Syracuse, 
New York, Minnesota and Mexico. 

She was a member of the First Congregational 
Church and was past president of the PEO and 
Columbus Latin Club. She received the Valiant 
Women’s Award and the Mustard Seed Award 
from Delta Kappa Gamma. 


William H. Short, Aug. 10 in W. Hartford, Conn. 
He was founder, president and treasurer of the 
William H. Short Lumber Co. for 22 years during 
which time he introduced interior and exterior 
plywood for use in the construction industry in 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Short had worked in the wood business 
since 1919 when he joined Standard Lumber Co. 
in Deer Park, Wash. He started as a foreman and 
ina short time became assistant superintendent of 
the plant. From 1923 to 1948 he was vice president 
and director of the Lawrence R. Mc Coy Co. Inc., 
in Worcester, Mass. 

In addition to his vocation he was an active 
member in the YMCA organization. His volun- 
teer work began at Oberlin when he formed a 
student “Y” organization. For 27 years he was a 
member of the National Council and Board of 
YMCA and in the mid *S0s was elected vice presi- 
dent of the National Council. In the “60s he led a 
committee of 100 National Council members who 
developed the seven basic objectives of the YMCA 
which still stand as goals for the organization 
today. Mr. Short is also former director of the 
Hartford YMCA and former president of the state 
organization. 

Mr. Short received the honorary “master of 
humanics” award from Springfield College in 
1950 and the YMCA’s Robert C. Knox Award for 
distinguished leadership in 1981. He wasa member 
of Rotary, a trustee of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation and former trustee of the Silver Bay 
Assn. He was also a member of the Immanuel 
Congregational Church in Hartford where he was 
superintendent of the church school and was 
deacon. 

He was president of the Hartford Oberlin Club 
and a former member of the Alumni Club Council. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edna Gallup 
Short, three daughters, including Carolyn Arvid- 
son °52 and Louise Knowlton °S1, eight grand- 
children and a sister. 


1920 


Raymond G. Hengst, Feb. 27 at the Judson Park 
nursing home in Cleveland Heights. He had been 
ill with Alzheimer’s disease for the past 2'4 years. 
Mr. Hengst retired in 1967 as vice president and 
general counsel for Eaton Mfg. Co. (now Eaton 
Corp.). He joined Eaton in 1955 as secretary and 
general counsel and in 1959 established the com- 
pany’s first in-house law department. In the 1960s 
he played a major role in Eaton’s acquisition of 
such companies as Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. and 
Dole Valve Co. He also represented Eaton in nego- 
tiating agreements that led to the company’s 
expansion in England, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Brazil and Mexico. 

After he retired from Eaton he joined the law 
firm of Arter, Hadden, Wykoff & Van Duzer and 
retired from there in 1980. 
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Mr. Hengst was born Aug. 2, 1898, in Colum- 
bus. After graduating from Oberlin he went to 
work for the Plain Dealer and Akron Beacon 
Journal as a sports writer and did advertising for 
the Matthew Smith Tea, Coffee and Grocery Co. 
in Cleveland. He then decided to go to law school 
and in 1925 received his degree from Harvard Law 
School. For the next 30 years he was an associate, 
then partner, in Hauxhurst, Inglis, Sharp & Cull. 

In addition to his professional commitments, 
Mr. Hengst was active in alumni affairs at Ober- 
lin. He was a former member of the Development 
Council, was on the Alumni Board, was treasurer 
of the Alumni Assn. (1958-61) and class president 
(1972-75). 

He was a former board member of Plymouth 
Church of Shaker Heights (UCC), Homecrafters 
and the Inner City Protestant Parish. He was also 
a member of the Cleveland and American Bar 
Assns. 

He leaves his wife, the former Fanny Lister, two 
children and two grandchildren. 


Mary Gibson Kuhn, Jan. 31 in her home in Taren- 
tum, Pa., where she was born Sept. 30, 1898. She 
was retired in 1964 after 35 years as a music 
teacher in various Pennsylvania high schools. She 
was also choir directorand organist for4l yearsat 
the Trinity United Methodist Church in Taren- 
tum. She received further education from the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music and Carnegie Mellon. 
She leaves her husband, Brooks R. Kuhn, whom 
she married in 1935. 


1921 


Helen Groves Hazeltine, April 18, 1982, at the 
Willapa Harbor Hospital in South Bend, Wash., 
of myasthenia gravis. She had been visiting her 
sister, Marie Bolingbroke °18, in Phoenix, Ariz., 
when she was taken ill. 

Born in Glen Hazel, Pa., Aug. 29, 1897, she 
resided in South Bend since her marriage to Ezra 
T.’21 in 1923. Publisher and owner of the former 
South Bend Journal, he sold the paper just prior 
to his death in 1962. Mrs. Hazeltine leaves two 
children, including Jean Shaudys °51, four grand- 
children and her sister. 


1922 


Dorothy Porter Blackledge, k, March 18 at the 
Maple Crest Nursing Home in Boone County, III, 
following a long illness. She was a retired elemen- 
tary school teacher, having taught in Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and on the Hawaiian island of 
Maui. She studied psychology at Detroit College. 
In 1936 she married Wallace C., an automobile 
dealer. 

Mrs. Blackledge was born Sept. I, 1900, in 
Garden Prairie, Ill. She was a member of First 
Presbyterian Church, Boone County Historical 
Society, the Belvidere Women’s Club and DAR. 

She leaves a sister, Harriett Hollembeak °29. 
She was preceded in death by her husband, a 
brother and sister. 


Gertrude Layman Churchill, Feb. 26 at the Com- 
munity Hospital, in Kissimmee, Fla. Born Sept. 
17, 1898, in Nagoya, Japan, where her parents 
were Methodist missionaries, she came to Oberlin 
in 1918, graduated with a double major of music 
and philosophy and received the MA in political 
science four years later. 

In 1927 she married Charles H. Churchill °26. 
They spent 25 years in Berea, Ky., where the fam- 
ily business, the Churchill Weavers, had been 
established. In 1952 they went to Quito, Ecuador, 
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where Mr. Churchill worked as a hand-weaving 
expert under the Point Four Program of the State 
Dept. From 1956 to 1960 the Churchills served 
under the same government program in Afghanis- 
tan. They returned to the U.S. for health reasons 
and resided in Lexington, Ky., until Mr. Church- 
ill’s death in 1970. 

In 1972 Mrs. Churchill moved with her sister, 
Eloise Layman Risley ’25, to a retirement com- 
munity in Florida. 

She leaves three daughters, Margaret C. Strong 
‘49, Elizabeth A. Churchill 52 and Mitsi C. Curtis 
$4 and ten grandchildren. A memorial seryice will 
be held this summer near Frankfort, Mich., where 
the Churchills maintained a summer home for 45 
years. 


Mary McClure Kaserman, Noy. |7 in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. Born Dec. 23, 1903, she was the 
daughter of Charles F. ‘95 and Anne (Fish °95) 
McClure. She attended Oberlin 1921-22, Rock- 
ford College and received the PhB from U. Chi- 
cago in 1925. A year later she married Karl F. 
Kaserman ’22, a real estate broker and appraiser, 
who died in 1976. 

She leaves daughters Ann Rockey °50, Mary 
Marsick *54, Jean Roberts °62.and Carol Scism, I | 
grandchildren and numerous aunts, uncles and 
cousins who attended Oberlin. 


Paul S. Matthews, Feb. 10 in Oakland, Calif. He 
was born Sept. 22, 1899, in Sunapee, N.H., and 
for three years after graduation was an instructor 
at the New Mexico Military Institute. He also 
worked for the California State Dept. of agricul- 
ture and during the 60s was a consultant/econ- 


omist in agricultural land and had an office in Los - 


Angeles. 


Elizabeth (“Besse”) Simpson, July 10, 1982, in 
Lakewood, Ohio. She taught English in the Cleve- 
land school system for 44 years. She had also 
taught special education for five years in Madi- 
son, Wis. She studied at Cleveland College, U. 
Wisconsin, WRU and Baldwin-Wallace. 

Born Sept. 28, 1901, in Acton, N.C., she was the 
daughter of David P. "92,95 AM and Clara (Little 
92) Simpson. Her father had been principal of 
West High School in Cleveland. Her grandmother 
was Sarah Cowles Little 59 AM, 62 AM and her 
great-grandparents were Henry Cowles, Oberlin 
professor 1835-48 and trustee from 1851 until his 
death in 1881, and Alice Welch Cowles, former 
principal of the Women’s Dept. at Oberlin 1836- 
40, 

She leaves a sister, Alice ’24. Her brothers, 
Donald L. °19 and David W. ’29, are deceased. 


Gladys K. Wardwell, Feb. 15 in Lansing, Mich., 
her residence since her retirement in 1965 from 
Lake Erie College where she had been professor of 
home economics for 36 years. She moved to Mich- 
igan to live with her sister, Judith S. Wardwell °32, 
who survives. 

Miss Wardwell was born April 18, 1900, in 
Detroit. She received the MS in chemistry from 
Michigan State U. in 1924, taught home econom- 
ics in Jacksonville, Ill. and chemistry and physics 
in Mt. Carroll, Ill. before moving to Painesville. 
She received the MA in home economics in 1939 
from Columbia. 

Miss Wardwell was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, was past president of the 
League of Women Voters and the Ohio Home 
Economics Assn., and was a former state adviser 
for the Assn. of Ohio College Home Economics 
Clubs. 


1923 


Dorothy Twining Kuntz, March 7 in Elyria. She 
was born March 22, 1901, in Harrisburg, Pa. and 
attended Oberlin 1918-21. She leaves two brothers 
and a sister. She was preceded in death by her 
husband, Carl W.,andason, Donald C., who died 
in WWII. 


Austin L. Moore, March 9 in East Lansing, Mich. 
He was professor emeritus of humanities at Mich- 
igan State U., having retired in 1971 after 25 years 
of teaching. He received the Distinguished Faculty 
Award from there in 1959 and spent one year as a 
Fulbright Scholar at Farouk University in Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

Prof. Moore was born Jan. 5, 1901, in Edger- 
ton, Wis. He received the MA and PhD from 
Columbia and taught history at the McBurney 
School for Boys in NYC, Princeton and U. 
Akron. He was also the author of eight books 
including Souls and Saddlebags: The Diary and 
Correspondence of Frank L. Moore, Western 
Missionary, 1888-1896, a biography of his father. 
Two others were Farewell Farouk, a book based 
on his experiences in Egypt and The Last Eden. 

In addition to his studies, Prof. Moore traveled 
extensively in Mexico, Guatemala, Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa and Japan. He was a member 
of the American Historical Assn., the MSU Uni- 
versity Club and the Opera Company of Greater 
Lansing. During WWIIhe wasa captain in the Air 
Force. 

He leaves his third wife, the former Beatrice 
Fessenden, whom he married in 1956, a daughter, 
two grandchildren, three great-grandchildren and 
a sister. His brother, Roger 39 AM, °40 BM, is 
deceased. 
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Frances Moore McDonald, Jan. 2! in Port Huron, 
Mich., at age 81. She was assistant librarian at U. 
Florida 1958-70. She previously taught high school 
Latin and history in Napoleon, Ohio, and was a 
cataloger at the Detroit Public Library for 25 
years. Born Sept. 8, 1901, in Atkins, Mich., she 
received the BS in LS from WRU in 1927. She was 
married to Grant McDonald who died in 1973. 


E. Estella Channon Mau, Feb. 13 in Maplewood 
Nursing Home in Webster, N.Y. She was born 
June 9, 1897, in Minneapolis, the daughter of 
Irving M. ’87 AB, 90 BD, 98 AM and Mary L. 
(Goldsbury °86 Lit., ‘90 PhB) Channon. She 
attended Oberlin 1918-21 and worked at the Tay- 
lor Institute in Rochester, N.Y. for 35 years. In 
1930 she married Louis J. Mau, who died in 1974. 
She leaves a sister, Grace Morrison °20. She was 
preceded in death by brothers Stephen ‘23, Wil- 
liam *16, Hiram "18, Paul (Academy 1905-07) and 
Irving °25 (LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, Spring 
1983) and sisters Lillian 07 and Mary ‘I. 


Wendell S. Niederhauser, °26 AM, April 3 in 
Moorestown, N.J. He was retired in 1965 after 26 
years as a research chemist for Rohm & Haas Co. 
in Philadelphia. After his retirement he became 
financial secretary for First Presbyterian Church 
in Moorestown. He previously taught chemistry 
at Brown, Oberlin (1929-30) and Williams College. 

Mr. Niederhauser was born Noy. 8, 1900, in 
Canton, Ohio. He received the PhD in 1928 from 
Princeton. 

He leaves his wife, the former Linda McElroy 
‘23, sons David P. 54 and Richard W., six grand- 
children and a great-grandchild. His three broth- 
ers, Charles H. ‘11, Harold W.*14 and Donald O. 
“17, are deceased. 
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Loretha L. Potter, April 27 in Cleveland. She 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage on April 8 and was 
a patient in the Hanna House of University Hospi- 
tals until two days prior to her death when she 
returned to the Margaret Wagner House of the 
Benjamin Rose Institute, her residence for the 
past two years. 

She was born in Lorain, Sept. 20, 1899, the 
daughter of Julia Sackett Potter (Academy 188 1- 
83). She received the AB and PE degrees from 
Oberlin and then went on to teach phys ed at the 
high school level in Salem and Cleveland, Ohio. 
From 1970 to 1978 she was president of the 
McGuffey Society of Greater Cleveland. 

She was a member of AAUW and Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church (UCC). 


Gilmore Warner, ‘28 AM, Nov. 5, 1982, at the 
Geisinger Medical Center, Danville, Pa. Born 
Jan. 11, 1903, in Green River, Wyo., he grew up in 
Springfield, S.D. He was head librarian at Lock 
Haven State College from 1949 until his retire- 
ment in 1970. During that time he more than 
doubled the library collection and was the first 
librarian in the system to institute Library of Con- 
gress cataloguing. In recognition for his work in 
developing the library collections and for his suc- 
cess in chairing the first audio-visual committee of 
the Pennsylvania Library Assn., he received the 
Pioneering Award from the Pennsylvania Learn- 
ing Resources Assn., of which he was a member. 

Mr. Warner received the PhD in comparative 
study of literature from Cornell in 1941 and did 
further graduate study in library science at U. 
Chicago. He taught English in Cleveland high 
schools and was an associate professor at the 
American U. in Cairo, Egypt 1930-33. He also 
served on the faculty at Yankton College and 
during WWII taught in the Navy V-8 program at 
Middlebury College. Following the war he joined 
the staff of Colby College as librarian. 

Mr. Warner was a member of Trinity United 
Methodist Church in Lock Haven, Rotary Club, 
the Lock Haven Music Club and a life member of 
the Clinton County Historical Society and Friends 
of the Ross Library. After retirement he studied 
Italian and did extensive research on Dante’s 
Divine Comedy and was a member of the Dante, 
Milton and Spenser societies. Over the years he 
travelled in Africa, Europe and the Middle East. 

He leaves his wife, the former Dorothea Schaff- 
ner 28, sons Jonathan and Jeremy °67, and a 
grandson. In addition, he leaves a sister and two 
brothers. 


1925 


Marie Moyer Reno, k, Feb. 27 at her home in 
Fredonia, Pa. She attended the Oberlin Kinder- 
garten Training School 1923-24, graduated from 
Children’s Nursing Program in Pittsburgh and 
worked many years at the former Mercer Cottage 
Hospital. She was born Oct. 27, 1902, in Delaware 
Township, Mercer County, Pa. She leaves her 
husband, David, whom she married Sept. 22, 
1931, two daughters and five grandchildren. 


1926 


Katharine Sternberg Brewer, Dec. 15 in Shady- 
side, Ohio. She was a phys ed instructor at 
Milwaukee-Downer College for one year and a 
babysitter for ABC Babysitters’ Service in Erie, 
Pa., for ten years. She was born in Erie in June of 
1904, 

She was superintendent of the junior high 
department and council of Christian education at 
the Church of the Covenant and was a board 
member of the Hamot Hospital Aid Society. 
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Other community involvement included Girl 
Scouts, working at a Neighborhood House and 
teaching and calling Square dances. She leaves 
three children including Edward G.°60. Her hus- 
band, George S.°15, whom she married in 1927 
died in 1977. 4 


H. Gearld Coffey, Jan. 21 in Forbes Hospice, East 
Liberty, Pa.,at the age of 78. He attended Oberlin 
1922-24. He was senior vice president and director 
of Blaw-Knox Co. until his retirement in 1969. He 
was also past president of Aetna Standard Engi- 
neering Co. and was former director of Fundicion 
Nodular S.A. of Oviedo, Spain and Blawknox 
Japan Ltd., as well as vice president and treasurer 
of Trans-World Traders Inc. 

He was a member of Fox Chapel Episcopal 
Church. He leaves his wife, Lucretia, and two 
sons. 


S. Randolph (“Shep”) Edmonds, ’77 DFA, March 
28 in Community Memorial Hospital in South 
Hill, Va., after a stroke. He was 82 years old. A 
nationally known playwright, he wrote 46 plays, 
one of which (Earth and Stars) was published in 
Darwin Turner’s anthology Black Drama in Amer- 
ica. He also wrote over 40 essays and articles on 
drama, literature and criticism. A scholar, critic 
and teacher, he lectured in over 30 colleges and 
universities in the U.S. and Britain. 

He was the founder of the Negro Intercollegiate 
Dramatic Assn. and the National Association of 
Drama and Speech Arts. For his work in the latter 
organization he was known as “Dean of the Black 
Academic Theatre.” He was a leader in promoting 
drama in southern high schools and colleges and 
for many years was chief consultant for theater 
organizations in high schools in Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, North and South Carolina. 

Mr. Edmonds was born in Lawrenceville, Va. 
He received the MA from Columbia and studied 
at the Yale School of Drama. He was drama pro- 
fessor at Morgan State College in Baltimore, Dil- 
lard U., Florida A & M, U. Missouri in Kansas 
City and St. Paul’s College, where he was trustee. 
At Dillard he established the first drama depart- 
ment ina black university. When he was teaching 
in Florida he set up a summer institution for the 
creative and practical arts for Negroes primarily 
for the benefit of black high school and colleges 
teachers in the South. He retired from teaching in 
1970. 

He was well known for his play Earth and Stars, 
but some of his other plays such as Shades and 
Shadows, Six Plays for a Negro Theater, The 
Land of Cotton, Bad Man, Gangsters over Har- 
lem and Nat Turner were often performed in 
theaters. 

For his dedication to black theatre, he received 
the honorary LLD from Bethune Cookman Col- 
lege in Daytona Beach, where he was an associate 
trustee. He was also named “Man of the Year” this 
past March by Omega Psi Phi fraternity at St. 
Paul’s College. He received the Suzanne M. Davis 
award from the Southeastern Theater Confer- 
ence, the American [Theatre Assn. Certificate of 
Recognition and the Black Educational Theatre 
Award. The S. Randolph Edmonds Dramatic 
Players at St. Paul’s College are named after him 
and the National Assn. of Drama and Speech Arts 
has sponsored a playwriting contest in his name. 

During WWII, Mr. Edmonds was captain in 
ntertained in the United Ser- 
SO). He was honored by the 
ting in the sale of $1.3 
ds when he toured with 
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He was also honored by the State Dept. for tour- 
ing ten African countries as part of the Eisen- 
hower Cultural Exchange Program. For his Ethi- 
opian tour with Florida A & M’s University 
Players he was honored by Emperior Haille 
Selassie. 

He leaves his second wife, the former Ara 
Mason, a son and daughter. 


Helen I. Kuehn, k, Jan. 5 in Lansing, Mich. She 
was retired in 1971 after teaching first grade for 45 
years in Williamston, Mich. Twelve of those years 
(1956-68) she served as principal, but returned to 
teaching because she wanted to end her teaching 
career doing one thing she “truly enjoyed the 
most.” 

Born June 13, 1906, she received the BS in 1949 
from Eastern Michigan College. She was a mem- 
ber of the executive board of PTA, was a Girl 
Scout and Campfire Girls leader. She was also a 
member of the Ipswich ( Mass.) Historical Society 
and was past president of the Retired Teachers 
Assn. 


Lewis E. (“Chick”) Reark, Dec. 12 in Walnut 
Creek, Calif., of acute pulmonary edema and 
severe coronary heart disease. For almost 22 years 
he worked for Union Oil Co. in San Francisco, 
beginning his career as head accountant and office 
manager and becoming manager of sales services 
and assistant to the vice president before his 
retirement in 1950. At that time he became a real 
estate broker. 

Mr. Reark was born May 28, 1904, in East 
Liverpool, Ohio. He married his classmate, Elinor 
Thatcher, Dec. 31, 1928. He leaves his wife and a 
son, Robert. 
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Howard A. (“Lefty”) Burnett, 29 AM, Jan. 21 in 
Bradenton, Fla. He was a general purchasing 
agent for the Mobil Chemical Co. in Chicago and 
forthe American- Marietta Co., first in Cleveland, 
thenin Chicago. He had spent 14 years working as 
a chemist and purchasing agent for Reliance Var- 
nish Co. in Louisville, Ky., and three years as 
chemist for Pratt & Lambert in Buffalo and 
Mountain Varnish Co. in Toledo. After his re- 
tirement in 1970 he worked for one year as a 
manufacturer's representative in Cleveland. 

He was born Feb. 28, 1905, in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. He leaves his wife, the former Laura 
Kenyon, whom he married in 1933, two children 
and a sister. He was preceded in death by a son, 
Wesley, who died in infancy, and a brother, Cecil 
M. °26. 


Bettina Gifford Decker, k, Jan. 22 at her home in 
Youngstown, Ohio, of a stroke. She had turned 76 
just prior to her death. Mrs. Decker taught in the 
Youngstown schools and had been married to 
Emmet E. Decker. She was part of the Round 
Robin group that was started Dec. 8, 1928, by 
eleven “Okatiess” friends. There are now six left in 
the letter exchange, including Mary Ball Con- 
way’27k. 


Edward D. Seeber, Jan. 23 in the Bloomington 
(Ind.) Hospital, following a brief illness. He was 
professor emeritus of French and Italian at Indi- 
ana U., and was author or translator of seven 
books and more than 50 scholarly articles. 

He was bornin Rochester, N.Y., Dec. 17, 1904. 
He received the AM in 1931 from U. Rochester 
and the PhD in romance languages in 1934 from 
Johns Hopkins. He taught at College of Charles- 
ton, Oberlin (1930-31) and the Universities of 
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Rochester, Chicago and California at Los Angeles 
before joining the Indiana facultyin 1934. He 
retired in 1967, 

Prof. Seeber translated Edouard de Montuleé, 
Travels in America, 1816-17, which was Indiana 
U.’s first publication in 1951. He also wrote A 
Style Manual for Students and A Style Manual 
for Authors and was editor for [5 years of the 
Indiana U. Humanities monograph publications 
series. 

He was past president of the local chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa, was a member of the Académie des 
Sciences and Lettres & Beaux-Arts of Marseille. 

As a student at Oberlin he was on the Review 
staff and was president of the French Club in his 
junior year. 

He leaves his wife, the former Louise Combes 
26, daughter Elizabeth, sons John W. °SI and 
Gilbert and six grandchildren. 


James L. Strachan, Jan. 20 in Claremont, Calif., 
of a heart attack. He was born March 27, 1902, in 
Colorado Springs and attended Colorado College 
1921-22. After graduating with the BM from 
Oberlin he became head of the music department 
at Central College in Pella, lowa. For the next 18 
years he was organist and choirmaster at St. 
Michaels in Boise, Idaho and held the position of 
head of the music department at Boise State U. for 
14 of those years. In addition was also director of 
the Boise civic chorus and orchestra. In 1943 he 
received the MM from U. of Idaho. 

He was also organist and choirmaster at Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Portland and at Christ Epis- 
copal Church in Oswego, Ore. For two years he 
taught music theory at Pacific Bible College in 
Portland. 

For the past two years he lived in Claremont 
with his wife, the former Ethel Wright, who sur- 
vives. He also leaves two daughters and four 
grandchildren. 


1928 


Mary Bliss Gausby, Feb. | at her apartment in 
Cleveland. She attended the Conservatory for 
four years. In 1930 she married her classmate, 
Edgar B. She leaves two children and seven 
grandchildren. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and a son, David, who died at age 15. 


Mary Williams Gerber, April 4 in Cleveland, 
where she was an elementary school teacher and 
principal for many years. She was born in Plain- 
field Center, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1907. She wasa librar- 
ian in the Cleveland Public Library for six years 
after graduation from Oberlin. She then becamea 
teacher at the Almira School and in 1954 became 
assistant principal and three years later was pro- 
moted to principal for the Cleveland Board of 
Education. She retired in 1972. 

Mrs. Gerber received the MA in education from 
WRU in 1953. She was a member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma and the Oberlin Alumni Assn. In 1965 she 
received the Midwest Area Civic Council’s Neigh- 
borhood Service Award. 

She leaves sons Carl R.*58 and John A. ’61, two 
grandchildren and a sister. Her husband, Andrew 
F,, died in 1979. 


Paul R. Long, Jan. 27 in Hackensack, N.J., of 
cardiac arrest. He was anexecutive forthe YMCA 
in Pennsylvania and New York for 35 years and 
worked forthe Bergen County Unit of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society for the past 15 years. 

He was anelder atthe Warren Point Presbyter- 
ian Church in Fair Lawn, N.J.,and worked exten- 
sively with the 10th precinct coordinating council 
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and served on the mental health committee of the 
Lower West Side in NYC, 

Born Nov. 30, 1902, in Tamaqua, Pa., he was 
married to Dorothy Kershaw in 1931. She sur- 
vives as well as their two children and two 
grandchildren. 


Natale Benedetto Maniaci, Nov. 16 in the Kaiser 
Hospital, in Parma, Ohio, of a stroke. He was a 
teacher for the Parma board of education for 29 
years. He taught vocal and instrumental music 
and physical science in secondary schools. 

He was a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the Italian Sons and Daughters of Amer- 
ica and was treasurer of the Parma Lodge. 

He was born Jan. 8, 1903, in S. Fratello, Sicily. 
He studied at Western Reserve and Ohio State. 
He leaves his wife, Madeline, whom he married in 
1982, two sons and five grandchildren. His first 
wife, Martha Puleo, died in 1971. 


S. Norman Park, Feb. 26 at the Sun City (Ariz.) 
Hospital, after a heart attack. He was supervisor 
of vocal music at the Lorain (Ohio) High School 
for 11 years and was supervisor of music in Day- 
ton for 25 years. He started and directed the Day- 
ton Rotary Boys Choir for 24 years. 

At the time of his death he was choir director 
and soloist at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Sun City. He was also a member of the Kiwanis, 
Men’s Choir and Ohio Board of Education. He 
belonged to Rotary International for 45 years. 

Mr. Park was born Jan. 25, 1905, in Pittsburgh. 
As an Oberlin student, he was active in the Men’s 
Glee Club, YMCA, MU and First Church choir. 
He taught at Albion College for two years and 


received the MA in 1944 from Colorado State . 


College. He and his first wife, the former Agnes 
Harriet Carr, established Park’s Pine Haven in 
Estes Park, Colo., in 1949 and operated it for 25 
years. She died in 1974. 

He leaves his second wife, the former Frances 
Stowell, and a sister, Sara L. Scott °22. 


1929 


Louis A. Fink, March 5S at the Green Mt. Nursing 
Home in Essex Junction, Vt. He was born Nov. 
30, 1905, in Kenton, Ohio. He studied violin with 
Richard Czerwonky in Chicago and Richard Bur- 
gin in Boston and taught violin and theory at 
Oklahoma State U., the College of Emporia, St. 
Johnsbury Academy, Kent State, U. of Southern 
Carolina, Essex Junctionand Montpelier schools. 
He also taught privately. 

Mr. Fink was president of the Vermont Con- 
servatory of Music 1950-67 and founded and was 
the first director of the Columbia (S.C.) Orches- 
tra. He gave numerous recitals and conducted 
bands and orchestras and played in the Vermont 
Symphony for 20 years. He was also listed in 
Who's Who in Music. Mr. Fink received the MA 
in 1933 from U. Mich. 

He leaves his wife, the former Wilma Jenkins, 
whom he married in 1929. In addition, he leaves 
two children, four grandchildren and a sister. 


Helen McKibben Hillenbrand, Jan. 31 at Mercy 
Hospital in San Diego, Calif., aftera heart attack. 
She attended the Conservatory 1925-27 then wasa 
church pianist and taught music in public schools 
in Newton Falls and Warren, Ohio, before mov- 
ing to San Diego in 1948. She did additional study 
at Akron U., OSU and Hiram College. 

Mrs. Hillenbrand was born Noy. 3, 1907, in 
Newton Falls. She was a member of the San Diego 
Symphony Assn., the Opera Assn., and the County 


Medical Society. She organized the Parkwest 
Opera Guild and was active with the Campfire 
Girls. 

She was married in 1936 to Dr. Carl M. Hillen- 
brand. She leaves three children, six grandchild- 
ren and a sister. 


George T. Lodge, April 26in Virginia Beach, Va., 
following a brief illness. Born Nov. 2, 1907, in 
Kent, Ohio, he was the son of Edward B. Lodge 
94. He received the MA from OSU in 1932 and 
the PhD from CWRU in 1940. He was a clinical 
psychologist who served with the Navy during 
WWII and retired from the Naval Reserve as a 
captain. He was instrumental in the development 
of clinical psychology training and research pro- 
grams when he worked for the VA in California. 
In 1960 he moved to Norfolk as head of the human 
factors division of the U.S. Naval Aviation Safety 
Center. 

He became professor of psychology at Old 
Dominion U. in 1967 and at Eastern Virginia 
Medical School in 1974. He also taught at Duke 
for three years. 

His research and writing spanned four decades. 
His work on the relationship between cockpit size 
and body build as a factor inaircraft accidents was 
instrumental in bringing about redesign of aircraft 
to reduce this source of risk. Mr. Lodge developed 
a method of analysis of Rorschach personality test 
data based on the Haskell Coaction Compass 
which generated a number of studies. 

He was a Diplomate for the American Board of 
Professional Psychology as well asa Fellow of the 
American Psychological Assn. and the American 
Assn. for the Advancement of Science. He was 
also a member of Sigma Xi and actively involved 
in a number of societies concerned with profes- 
sional, social and environmental issues. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edith Bennett ‘29, 
a daughter, Ann Lodge °53 and a son, David. 


1930 


Kenneth French Canfield, Jan. 3! at the Mary 


Hitchcock Memorial Hospital in Hanover, N.H., 
aftera long illness. From 1971 to 1980 he had been 
an instructor in community French courses at 
Dartmouth although he officially retired in 1971 
after 36 yearsasa French teacher at the North Sr. 
High School in Great Neck, N.Y. He was head of 
the department of foreign languages there from 
1958 to 1971. Prior to that he taught English, 
French and Spanish ata high school in Leonardo, 
N.J. 

Mr. Canfield was born June 1, 1909, in Rahway, 
N.J. After graduating from Oberlin, where he had 
been president of Cercle Francgais in his junior 
year, he earned the M.A. in French from Middle- 
bury in 1938. He was a Fulbright exchange 
teacher (1952-53) at the Athénée Royal in Liege, 
Belgium and wasa lecturer in Luxemburg schools. 
He also broadcast on Belgian National Radio. 
Later, he was a lecturer at Queens College. 

In 1972 he received the Chevalier dans l’Ordre 
des Palmes Academiques. He was a member of the 
American Assn. of French and the N.Y. and Great 
Neck Teachers Assns. He was also the author of 
Selections from French Poetry. 

He leaves his wife, the former Eleanor E. 
France, sons David France Canfield “61 and Ken- 
neth French Canfield Jr., and four grand- 
children. 


Mildred Covey, k, Jan. 7 in Hamot Medical Cen- 
ter, Erie, Pa., after a brief illness. She was born 
Dec. 6, 1910, in Girard, Pa., and taught school in 
Warren, Ohio. During WWII she was a social 
service worker for the Red Cross and for four 
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years was an administrative assistant for the 
Army’s criminal investigations department in 
Tokyo. She retired in 1972 after 20 years of asso- 
ciation with the social security office in Sharon, 
Pa. She leaves a brother. 


Paul W. Hook, Oct. 25 at his home in Bay Village, 
Ohio. He and his wife, the former Margaret 
Smith, were planning to leave for Florida the first 
of November. Mr. Hood had successfully recov- 
ered from a paralytic stroke in September. 

Born Sept. 8, 1907, in Lakewood, Ohio, he 
received the MBA in 1933 from Harvard Business 
School and attended Wharton School of Busi- 
ness. He was a statistician for Union Trust Co. 
and for ten years was executive vice president for 
Wellman Bronze & Aluminum. He was an ac- 
countant (1935-50), then director of corporate 
planning (1960-68) for Oglebay Norton in Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. Hook was a former secretary for the Ober- 
lin Alumni Assn. of Cleveland. 

He leaves his wife and two daughters. His son, 
James P., died at age two and his brother, Arthur 
V. 24, is also deceased. 


Albert Rapp, AM, Jan. I] at his home in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., of an apparent heart attack. He was 
professor emeritus of classics at U. Tennessee 
where he developed the classical art and archaeol- 
ogy program over the 30 years of his tenure (1939- 
69). He previously taught at the Universities of 
Illinois and Nebraska. 

Prof. Rapp was born Sept. 9, 1904, in Egbert- 
ville, N.Y. He received the BA from Colgate and 
the PhD from U. Illinois. He was the author of 
Origins of Wit and Humor (1951). 

He leaves his wife, the former Helen Austin, 
and two brothers. 


(Smith 01) Buell. He received the MA in 1932 
from OSU and the PhD in 1935 from W 
URIS Louis 


He leaves his wife, the former Irene Reynold 
B hy three sons, several grandchildren and a sister, 
Katherine Buell °33. 
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Ella A. Sherley, Feb. 24 in Central Vermont Hos- 
pital in Berlin, Vt., of cancer. She was born May 9, 
1909, in Hartford, the daughter of John ‘01 and 
Anstice (Newton °04) Sherley. She studied adver- 
lising and design at the Pratt Institute and paint- 
ing at the New School for Social Research in New 
York City. She received the MA in 1951 from 
Columbia and then joined the faculty at Vermont 
College, a division of Norwich U. 

She chaired the art department and taught 
courses in design, modern art appreciation, the 
history of visual arts and children’s art. She also 
organized a new course entitled “Advertising as 
Art,” in which students operated a mock advertis- 
ing agency. She was instrumental! in developing 
the college’s permanent art collection while mak- 
ing her extensive personal collection of art slides 
available to the college and university. She receiv- 
ed the honorary DFA from the college in 1974 and 
achieved emeritus status after her retirement in 
1975. The college art studio was dedicated to her 
this past February. 

She was a member of Faith Congregational 
Church in Springfield, Mass. She always main- 
tained a close connection to Oberlin with her 
involvement in alumni activities. She was secreta- 
ry/treasurer of the Connecticut Valley Alumni 
Assn. for four years and was a member of the 
Western Massachusetts Oberlin Club, the Oberlin 
Women’s Club of NYC and the Vermont Oberlin 
Assn. 

She leaves two brothers. 


1931 


1934 


Mary Long Bercaw, Feb. 20 in Hamilton, Ohio, 
where she was born Dec. 21, 1907, and was propri- 
etor of American Sanitary Laundry 1952-66. She 
was married to Earl W., who died a year before 
she opened her business. They had been married 
15 years. She leaves three children. 


C. Eugene Buell, Feb. 7 at Colorado Springs, 
where he had been senior science researcher with 
the Kaman Corp. for 18 years. Since his retire- 
ment in 1975 he had been working independently 
in research projects in the fields of meteorology, 
physics and mathematics. His work with the cor- 
poration had centered around statistical meteo- 
rology as applied to missile operation, radioactive 
fallout, the application of turbulence theory to 
synoptic scale characteristics of the atmosphere 
and sound propagation in the real atmosphere. He 
also pioneered work on the basic variability of 
winds with applications to many aspects of air 
navigation and weather forecasting. 

Mr. Buell was previously employed as chief 
meteorologist for American Airlines at LaGuar- 
dia Airport in New York City and had worked asa 
project leader for the New Mexico School of 
Mines and for the Sandra Corp., where he installed 
the first electronic computer devoted exclusively 
to scientific applications. He had also been an 
associate professor of mathematics at U. New 
Mexico and was an instructor at Parks Air Col- 
lege in East St. Louis, Ill. 


He published technical articles in the Bulletin of 


the American Meteorological Society and in the 
journals of Geophysical Research, Applied Meteo- 
rology, and Chemical Physics. 

Mr. Buell was born Sept. 2, 1910, in Grand 
Island, Neb. He was the son of Seth H. ‘00 and Eva 
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Frank J. Engelhart, Feb. 16 in Tarpon Springs, 
Fla.. of cancer. He was retired as general manager 
of the link-belt drive division of Ford Motor 
Corp. in Philadelphia. He had joined Ford in 1944 
as personnel manager and retired in 1972. After 
his retirement he created a consulting service for 
small businesses and lectured at community col- 
leges in Pennsylvania and Florida. 

He was former director of the Suburban- 
Northwest Regional Board of the First Presbyter- 
ian Banking and Trust Co., and was past president 
of the Industrial Relations Assn. of Philadelphia. 
He was also a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the American Management Assn. 

Mr. Engelhart was born Sept. 19, 1912, in 
Oregon, Ill. He was on the varsity baseball and 
basketball teams at Oberlin and went on to study 
at U. Minnesota and Temple. For seven years he 
was an instructor in economics and German in 
Duluth and for two years was an aircraft instruc- 
tor for Northwest Airlines and at the Army Air- 
force Training Center in St. Paul. 

He leaves his wife, the former Grace Anderson, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


1935 


Richard L. Hall, Jan. 26 in Columbus, Ohio, of 
lung cancer. His poor health forced him to retire 
in 1973 as partner in Sharon Valley Homes Inc. in 
Newark, Ohio. He had previously been an auditor 
for American Steel and Wire Corp. Cleveland, 
and John Galbreath Mortage Cor C olumbus. He 
representative for Thyer 
iated with Union 


was a regional sales 
Homes of Toledo and was assoc 


Carbide Corp. He was also a partner in R & K 
Construction Co. in Columbus. 

Mr. Hall was vice president and on the board of 
directors of Flent Ridge Corp. and was on the 
board of the Dauhearst Corp. He was also presi- 
dent of Modular Homes Service Corp., was a 
member of the University Club of Columbus and 
a member of First Community Church. 

He was born June 23, 1914, in Winn, Maine and 
spent his childhood in Lewiston-Auburn. He 
served for three years with the Navy. 

He leaves his wife, the former Virginia Barrick 
34, daughter Virginia H. Davis °67, a son, Rich- 
ard, and two brothers. 


Harriet Hill Moulthrop, March 19, in Buffalo, 
N.Y. She attended Oberlin 1931-32 and was a 
private piano teacher for 50 years. Born Oct. 27, 
1912, in Eden, N.Y., she was a member of the 
Eden Methodist Church. She leaves a daughter, 
her mother, Jennie W. Hill, and three sisters. Her 
husband, Charles, is deceased. 


Henry A. (Budd) Pfaff Jr., July 9, 1982, in Mt. 
Carmel Hospital, Detroit, after a long illness. He 
retired in 1970 as regional vice president of Emery 
Air Freight Corp., a company that he and other 
World War II Navy veterans founded in 1947. 

Mr. Pfaff was bornin Oberlin July 8, 1913,and 
majored in political science. He played varsity golf 
and was fullback on the football team and did the 
passing and punting. Following graduation he 
became a partner with his father in the Pfaff Cloth- 
ing Co. in Oberlin. 

As an officer in the Naval Reserve from June 
1943 to January 1946, Mr. Ptaff spent most of his 
time in air cargo work. After leaving the Navy, he 
sold his interest in the clothing store and went to 
work for TWA in Columbus until he helped found 
Emery Air Freight. 

Mr. Pfaff continued to be an avid golferand his 
home in Detroit overlooked the Redford munici- 
pal golf course. He was a lifetime member of the 
Plum Hollow Country Club in Southfield, Mich., 
a member of the John Frederick Oberlin Society 
and the John Heisman Club, and a long-time 
member of the Heritage Club, benefactors to the 
Detroit YMCA. 

He leaves his wife, the former Lela Brown, who 
worked in the college treasurer’s office for two 
years prior to their marriage in 1937, two sons, a 
sister and three grandchildren. 


1936 


Charles W. Gould, March 28 at his home in Wil- 
mington, Del. He was born Feb. 16, 1915, in 
Atlanta, Ga., the grandson of Phebe Guthrie 
Pasco (1871-72 Conservatory). He received the 
PhD in organic chemistry in 1940 from U. Roch- 
ester and was a research chemist for Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass in Barberton, Ohio,and Marco Chem- 
icals in Sewaren, N.J., until 1944. He retired in 
1977 after 33 years at Hercules Inc., the last 23 as 
senior research chemist. He was class president 
1941-46 and a charter member of the Delaware 
Underwater Swim Club. 

He leaves his wife, the former Adair Brasted, 
three daughters, three grandchildren and a sister. 


1938 


John H. Cornwall Jr., March 7 at his home in 


Berlin, N.Y., after a long illness. He was retired in 
1979 as math teacher and principal at Petersburg 
Elementary School. He began his teaching career 
in 1953 at Berlin Central School, where he taught 
mathematics and was director of adult education 
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and transportation and administrative assistant to 
the principal. He became supervising principal in 
1960 and held that position for ten years. 

Mr. Cornwall was the author with other mem- 
bers of the N.Y. State Dept. of Education of a 
book for slow math learners for use primarily in 
New York City’s school system. 

A Navy veteran of WWII, he retired in 1976 
after serving 20 years in the reserves. He was a 
former commander for the Navy reserve unit in 
Albany and later in Troy. He also helped found 
the County Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services in Rensselaer County, N.Y. 

He was born March 3, 1916, in Bridgeport, 
Conn. He leaves his wife, the former Margaret 
Tomlinson, and two children. 


John S. Landes, Jan. 13 at his home in Los Gatos, 
Calif., of a lung ailment. He was a surgeon and 
former chief of surgery at San Jose Hospital anda 
staff member of several other Santa Clara Valley 
hospitals. He was also assistant clinical professor 
at Stanford. His specialty was colon and rectal 
surgery. 

Born Sept. 27, 1916, in Sullivan, Ohio, he 
received the MD in 1942 from Western Reserve 
U., and did his internship and residency in Cleve- 
land. After serving as captain the Army medical 
corps he moved to San Jose in 1950 and estab- 
lished a general surgery practice. 

He was founder and adviser to the Northern 
California chapter of the United Ostomy Assn., 
and was a member of the American College of 
Surgery, the American Board of Surgery and was 
on the council of the Santa Clara County Medical 
Society. 

He was a member of the varsity track and foot- 
ball teams at Oberlin. 

He leaves his wife, the former Glenna Pilcher, 
four children and a sister, Ellen Osborn °33. 


1940 


Duncan E. Cameron, Jan. 17 at his home in 
Macedon, N.Y., after a long illness. He attended 
Oberlin 1936-37 and 1938-40. He also studied at 
U. Rochester where he was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Society. Prior to his death he established a 
scholarship fund in his name at the university. 

Mr. Cameron was born May 20, 1915, on a 
farm in Caledonia, N.Y. After serving in the Army 
for four years he became general foreman for 
Delco Appliance, a division of General Motors in 
Rochester. For the past 25 years he was a self- 
employed manufacturer’s representative. In recent 
years he worked on developing a herd of Simmen- 
tal cattle. He was also active in the Pittsford 
(N.Y.) Carriage Assn., and the Genesee Country 
Museum. 

Mr. Cameron leaves his wife, the former Cecilia 
Craig, whom he married in 1942. 


1941 


Robert E. Butler, Feb. 5in his home in Rochester, 
N.Y.,aftera heart attack. He was a pediatrician in 
the Rochester area and taught part time at U. 
Rochester. He was born July 22, 1919, in Chicago 
and did his internship and residency there. In 1944 
he received the MD from WRU School of Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Butler was a Diplomate of the Academy of 
Pediatrics and the National Board of Medical 
Engineers and was secretary of the Rochester 
Academy of Medicine, a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics and was active in the 
Rochester Convalescent Hospital for Children, 
the Boy Scouts, PT Aand Salvation Army Board. 
He was a member of the Rochester Alumni Club. 
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During WWII he was a captain in the Army 
with the medical corps. 

He leaves his wife, the former Barbara J. Parke 
‘41, whom he married in 1942. In addition, he 
leaves children Larry ’78, Tom °67, Pam °70 and 
Kate. 


1942 


Edith Shipherd Peglar, March 14 in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., of cancer. She resided in Oak Ridge since 
1951 while her husband, Richard R., whom she 
married in 1945, was employed with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. In the early ‘40s and mid 60s 
Mrs. Peglar taught in Ontario and Westfield, 
N.Y., and Oak Ridge. She was also a Sunday 
school teacher, a member of the Episcopal church 
vestry, PTA and a board member of Recording 
for the Blind. 

Born Dec. 23, 1920, in Conewango, N.Y., she 
was the great-granddaughter of Jacob Rudd Ship- 
herd *62. 

She leaves her husband and four children. 


1943 


Elizabeth Hoff Pyle, Feb. 15 at Blessing Hospital 
in Quincy, Ill., of Multiple Schlerosis, an illness 
she had for almost ten years. She was born July 
15, 1921, in Ottawa, Ill. She worked in the catalog 
departments of U. Illinoisand Rutgers. She leaves 
her husband, H. Wayne Pyle, whom she married 
in July 1943. In addition, she leaves three children. 


1947 


Benjamin D. Loan, BD, Jan. 25 in Riverside 
Methodist Hospital in Columbus, Ohio. He wasa 
retired minister who had served in the Ohio towns 
of Newark, Springfield, Xenia, Ottawa, St. Paris, 
Bethel, Pt. Jefferson and Grand Rapids. 

He was born April 18, 1913, in Millboro, Va. 
He received the AB in 1942 from Ohio Northern 
U. 

He leaves his wife, Margery, a daughter and a 
sister. 


1953 


Daniel Buckley Jr., Feb. 20 in Bryn Mawr (Pa.) 
Hospital. He was born June 19, 1931,in Philadel- 
phia. He attended Oberlin 1949-52 and received 
the BA from Baldwin-Wallace in 1953. He was a 
financial analyst. He leaves his wife, the former 
Patricia Armour, whom he married April 21, 
1962, and two daughters. 


1954 


Nancy Mahoney McAllister, April 5 at her home 
in Ottawa, Canada, after a heart attack. She had 
been a sessional lecturer at the University of 
Ottawa from 1963 to 1982 when she was forced to 
retire due to ill health. She also lectured on 
embryology at Carleton University in Ottawa for 
one year. 

Ms. McAllister received the MSc in 1957 and 
the PhD in biology in 1963 from U. of British 
Columbia. She did additional study at U. Mich. In 
addition to teaching, she edited scientific biologi- 
cal manuscripts. 

Born Nov. 3, 1932, in Oak Park, Ill., she leaves 
her husband, Donald E., whom she married in 
1956. He isa biologist forthe National Museum of 
Canada and curator of fishes. In addition, she 
leaves five children. 


1956 


Andrew O. Lesko, Jan. 31 at his home in Wald- 
wick, N.J., his residence for the past 15 years. He 
was a musician, conductor, composer and arrang- 
er. He also played in the Broadway production of 
Peter Pan and Stop the World I Want to Get Off. 
Mr. Lesko was born Sept. 24, 1934, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. As an Oberlin student he had his own show 
on WOBC called “At and the Piano.” He was also 
active in Mummers. 
He leaves a son and seven siblings. 


1970 


Thomas O. Hammond Jr., Feb. 18, 1982, in 
Oceanside, Calif., where he was born Jan. 12, 
1948. His car was struck head-on by an intoxi- 
cated driver on April 19, 1980 and from that time 
until his death he had been ina coma. He and his 
fiance, Donna Hepner, who accompanied him in 
the car, were to be married April 26. 

He had been an English professor since 1974 at 
Mira Costa Community College in Oceanside. He 
was active as a Boy Scout troup leader, was on the 
library board (1978-80) at Carlsbad Public Library 
and wrote articles for the local newspaper. 

An English major at Oberlin, he was also treas- 
urer of the Folk Song Club and played old-time 
music on fiddle and banjo. During his sophomore 
year he was on the Dean’s List and after gradua- 
tion became an alumni rep. 

He received the MA in American Studies from 
San Diego State in 1974 and was associate editor 
of the American Studies newsletter at the school. 
Prior to joining the Mira Costa faculty he worked 
in construction, was a house painter and taught in 
the Capistrano Unified School District in Cali- 
fornia. 

His parents are both deceased. He leaves his 
fiance. 


1985 


Grace B. Austin, April 24 in her dormitory room 
at Afrikan Heritage House, of an apparent stran- 
gulation. (See TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK). She 
was born Nov. 21, 1962, in Lawton, Okla., and 
lived in Alexandria, Va., forthe past 12 years. She 
was studying English and economics at Oberlin 
and had planned to spend her junior year in Lon- 
don. She had also planned a career in broadcast- 
ing or economics. 

She was a member of Oberlin’s Voices for 
Christ, the Oberlin Law Society and was on the 
executive council of Abusua. She also served on 
the Student Life Committee and had a radio show 
on WOBC. 

A memorial service was held April 26 in Finney 
Chapel with Voices for Christ singing several spir- 
ituals. Helen Jones, associate dean of residential 
life, eulogized Ms. Austin, saying. “She cared 
about the welfare of others. Grace gave love. She 
was committed to serving mankind.” Her father, 
the Rev. Clinton Austin, a retired Army colonel, 
said his daughter was a “real outgoing person. She 
was interested in life and wanted to do a lot of 
things. She wanted to do something to be of ser- 
vice to humanity.” 

She was buried April 29 in Arlington National 
Cemetery. Acting President James Powell spoke 
at the funeral and approximately 25 students went 
to the funeral via a bus provided by the college. 

She leaves her parents, two brothers and a 
sister. 
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WINTER TERM is a month of independent study or work done by all Oberlin students 
during January. It provides an opportunity for alumni to offer students “real world” 
experience through off-campus projects and a chance for students to learn, mature, 
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‘ "PROJECTS in the past have included activities such as: participation in scientific and 
academic research; internships in business, law firms, hospitals, social and 
governmental agencies; and individual instruction and apprenticeships in the arts. 
No financial reimbursement should be required from either party. 


STUDENTS make arrangements for their own room and board during Winter Term. 
However, some directors also offer housing for the month. Many alumni and parents 
who cannot offer a project can and do offer housing. We are especially in need of 
housing offers in New York City, Boston, Chicago, and Washington, D.C. Student 
and host come to an agreement regarding costs, meals, work-exchange, etc. 


For further information, complete the coupon below and return it to: 


The Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8692 
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____ Yes, | am interested in directing a Winter Term project. Please send me 
more information. 


__ | am interested in offering housing for a student during Winter Term. 


Name _ . . . _) See 


Address __ a Sa aa ans 
Street City rate 
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